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Marshaling the Telephone Forces 


In the simple act of lifting the tele- 
phone receiver from its hook every sub- 
scriber becomes the marshal of an army. 
At his service, as he needs them, a quarter 
of a million men and women are organ- 
ized in the Bell System. One skilled 
corps of the telephone army moves to 
place him in talking connection with his 
neighbor in the next block, in the next 
state or across the continent. Another 
highly trained corps is on duty to keep 
the wires in condition to vibrate with his 
words. Still others are developing better 
apparatus and methods, manufacturing 
and adding new equipment, and installing 
new telephones to increase the subscriber’s 
realm of command. 


The terrain of the telephone army is 
the whole United States, dotted with 
14,000,000 instruments, all within range 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


of the subscriber’s telephone voice. Even 
in the remote places this army provides 
equipment and supplies. Its methods of 
operation are constantly being improved, 
that each user may talk to his friends 
with increased efficiency. Millions of 
money are spent in its permanent works. 
Yet its costs of operation are studiously 
held to the minimum, that the subscriber 
may continue to receive the cheapest as 
well as the best telephone service in the 


world. 


The permanent objective of the Bell 
System army is to meet the telephone 
needs of the nation—a hopeless task were 
not its command unified, its equipment 
adequately maintained and its personnel 
trained in the latest developments of tele- 
phone art. 
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only then will you appreciate how wonderful this ual is 


Dniversity 


Here is a single volume contain- Univers 
ected from 


ing all of Shakespeare’s work. It is 
made by the master craftsmen of 
the Oxford University Press in 
England and follows the exact 
text, without abridgment, of one 
of the three authentic copies of the 
First Folio, in the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford. Yet this amazing 
volume, containing 1352 pages, is 
actua ily only oneinch in thickness! 
This truly wonderful achieve- 
ment vas made possible by the use 
of genuine Oxford India paper. 
he sarhe number of pages of 
ordinary book paper would make a 
volume FIVE inches thick! Yet 
Oxford paper is so strong that a 
strip of it three inches wide sup- 
ports a weight of twenty-five pounds. 
It is so opaque that the printing 
snot “show through.” 
even this is not all. The men 
ade this book determined that 


to be the supreme achievement 
turies of bookmaking at Oxford 


Press. The 


550 styles. 


type wag se 
The very ink 
was made in Oxford! Each individual 
book was bound by hand, in flexible 
gold-stamped Pluviusin, which is bet- 
ter and more durable than ordinary 
leather. 


You must see it 


It is impossible to describe or pic- 
ture this beautiful volume and do it 
justice. You must see it. You must 
see and feel the richness of the cover, 
You must note the clear printing in 
bold face type. You must examine 
the wonderful Oxford India paper. 
You must read again some of the im- 
mortal master’s work. 

Then—and only then—will you ap- 
preciate how remarkable this book is. 
It is an actual fact that every person 
who sees this book in our office pur- 
chases a copy on the spot. We believe 
you, too, will be glad to have a copy. 
We believe you will not want to part 


with it at any price. That is ae 
we want to place this book in your as 
hands—for free examination. You 


pay nothing in adanvce. There / 
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hundred copies have just arrived from 
abroad. So this is a rare opportu- 
nity to secure copies for yourself 
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must act at once. Do nots nd fA 
any money. Many will order Special 
—some will be too late. Be Approval 
sure of receiving vour fA Coupon 
copy by mailing the The 
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| CURRENT HISTO 


HE Editor is proud of the fact that the 
previous issue contains special contributions 
by two distinguished men who achieved 
fresh honors during the month of February: 
One by Carlo Schanzer, former Foreign 
Minister’ of Italy. Signor Schanzer presided 
at the meeting of the League of Nations Arma- 
ment Commission held at- Geneva during the 
month and participated in probably the most 
important action that the Leagne has taken. The 
other was E. D. Morel, member of the 
British House of Commons. Early in February 
Mr. Morel was recommended by the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain and-the chief members of 
the British Cabinet for the Nobel Prize for his ef- 
forts in behalf of peace. 
* oo 
The important exposition of America’s foreign 
policy printed in this issue, was delivered as an 
address by Secretary of State Hughes at the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York City, on Jan. 23, 


RY CHRONICLES 


can Ambassador in Berlin before the war and has . 

been recognized as one of the most distinguished 

statesmen attached to the Wilson Administratiun. 
x * * 


Mr. Erkki Reijonen, the former Finnish 
Envoy in Esthonia and Latvia, writes to the Editor 
from Helsingfors under date of Jan. 2, 1924, com- 
menting on the article by Maurice G. Hindus on 
Finland, in which he expresses his pleasure over 
the sympathetic treatment of the subject, but 
points out some errors, as follows: 


Mr. Hindus is in error on the statement that 
‘the Finns have their country-wide and_all- 
powerful ‘Schutzkorps,’ a type of military 
organization which the Germans have intro- 
duced.’’ The Germans came to Finland in order 
to help us against our ‘‘Reds’”’ in the Spring of 
1918, but we had our ‘‘protection guards,”’ 
‘‘safety guards” (suojeluskunta) already organ- 
ized in the Autumn of 1917. Consequently it 
was not introduced by Germans, but a_ pur 
Finnish invention, which was first proved in 
the said Autumn, when the most radical Social 
Democrats, laborers, later grew to Communists, 
with the help of Russian military; they still 
being in Finland, tried to gain ascendency over 


1924, before the members of the Council on For- \ Hinta t 
cee . : : : the capitalistic bourgeoisie. In fact, the Ger- 
eign Relations. In his opening remarks in re- mans learned to appreciate these voluntar) 
jlying to the introduction by the Hon. John W. ¢!V!¢-military organizations during the year 191% 
py ar 5 y a to such extent that they would very willing] 
Davis, former American Ambassador to Great have set up such organisations in their ow! 
Britain, who is Chairman of the council, the Country - only the Allies would have con- 

= : a sented. In his article Mr. Hindus says: ‘‘The 
Secretary complimented the council for “providing national debt is _considerable—about ‘one and 
a forum,” also “in establishing a quarterly re- OM¢-half, billion Finnish marks—but the assets 
a - . a of the State are more than sufficient to offset 
view,” which he referred to as “one of the most it.””, On Aug. 31, 1923, our public debt preciscly 
helpful contributions to a better understanding of © W®5 2S follows: 
our foreign relations ever made by a private en- 
terprise.” The editor of Current History re- 
echoes the sentiment expressed by Secretary 
Hughes. We welcomed the launching of this 
quarterly by the council as an interesting contri- 
bution to the history of our foreign relations and 
as a sharer of the burden which, for several years 
previous, we had borne alone. 

ee 


ar Millions of Fmxks. 
F oreign debts, funded 

Foreign debts, floating 

Internal debts, funded....... 954.8 


Internal debts, floating 84.0 1,038.8 


Total 1,870.8 


Funded foreign debts........ 664.9 
Funded internal debts 5 


CINE 66 a0 167.1 
GOD ...665. 84.0 


Floating foreign 
Floating internal 


Total 


This issue consists of forty-eight extra pages; 
the extra section is added to accommodate the 
comprehensive biography of former President 3 
Woodrow Wilson. The sketch covering the In Millions of suite 
scholastic, literary and political life of this illus- Dec. 31, 1,936.08 

Dec. 31, 1921 
trious statesman covers the period from 1905 to 
1924. In addition to this -chapter of history, 
the editor was fortunate in securing the Hon. 
James W. Gerard as an interpreter of Mr. Wil- 
son’s achievements. Mr. Gerard was the Ameri- 


1,870.8 


(25.5 


,933. 442.4 
1,877.90 262.1 


Finland, after Great Britain, was the. first 
State which funded its debts (war time loans) 
with the United States. This was done during 
the Summer of 1923. Since then we have floated 
a loan in the United States of $10,000,000. 
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WOODROW WILSON 


Twenty-eighth President of the United States of America: born at Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 
1856; inaugurated President March, 1913; re-elected and served a second term until 


March, 1921; died in Washington, D. C., Feb. 3, 1924 





THE DEATH OF — 
WOODROW WILSON — 


End of America’s War President after long illness resulting from 
breakdown in September, 1919—National manifestation of grief 
marked by tributes from political opponents—Simple ceremonies 
when statesman was laid to rest in Washington Cathedral 


7 OODROW WILSON, twenty-eighth 
W President of the United States and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and the Navy during the World War, died 
in his Washington home on Sunday, Feb. 3, 
at 11:15 A. M. The end was not -unex- 
pected, as announcement had been made 
on Jan. 30 that the War President was suf- 
fering from an attack of indigestion, al- 
though his condition was not at that time 
considered serious. The next day, how- 
ever, reports from the sick-room assumed 
a more alarming tone, and on the follow- 
ing evening it became evident that death 
was only a matter of hours. 

Dr. Cary T. Grayson, Rear Admiral, 
U. S. N., who had been detailed as the 
personal physician of Mr. Wilson since 
March, 1913, informed Mr. Wilson on Jan. 
30 that his end was near. The dying man 
replied: “I am ready. I am a broken 
piece of machinery. When the machinery 
is broken—” His voice failed for a mo- 
ment. Then he whispered: “I am ready.” 
This was his last complete sentence. Thirty- 
six hours later he sank into a coma from 
which he did not awaken. His last word 
—uttered late on the afternoon of Feb. 2— 
was the name of his wife, “ Edith.” 

At the bedside were Mrs. Wilson, Miss 
Margaret Wilson, Dr. Grayson and the two 
trained nurses, Miss Powderly and Miss 
Hewlett. Mrs. Wilson sat by the. bed, 
holding her husband’s right hand, which 
had retained its power of feeling after his 
paralytic stroke in 1919. Miss Wilson 
was on the other side of the bed, with the 
others in the background. A few minutes 
after 11 o’clock Mr. Wilson’s eyes opened. 
His wife and daughter spoke to him, but 


there was no indication of recognition, and 
a few moments later the feeble heart-beats 
ceased. 

Mr. Wilson’s fatal illness had its incep- 
tion in the paralytic stroke caused by the 
mental’ and physical exertions of his 
speaking trip in advocacy of American 
adherence to the League of Nations in the 
Summer of 1919. Although far from well - 
when he entered the White House—he was 
then suffering from incipient Bright’s dis- 
ease, was practically blind in one eye, and 
in earlier life had been afflicted with a 
blood clot in one of his legs—by rigid 
adherence to the regimen laid. down by his 
medical advisers he had been able to meet 
the demands made on his strength by the 
duties of his office in wartime. Then 
came the months of fearful strain and even 
more fearful loneliness in Paris, the battle 
with the Senate “irreconcilables” who 
fought his cherished plan for the League 
of Nations, and finally the rigors of the 
Western tour. 

It was more than his flesh and blood 
could stand. The first sign of the im- 
pending catastrophe came on Sept. 25, 
1919, while the Presidential special train 
was between Pueblo, Col., and Wichita, 
Kan. After going to bed the President 
complained of feeling ill. Dr. Grayson, 
who had examined him after his speech at 
Pueblo, realized with a shock that a stroke 
of paralysis was impending when he saw 
a drooling of saliva from one corner of 
the President’s mouth and a pronounced 
drooping of the facial muscles on the left 
side. Disregarding Mr. Wilson’s protests, 
Dr. Grayson and Mrs. Wilson cut the trip 
short and returned hastily to Washington, 


887 
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where Mr. Wilson was able to 
walk unaided to his automobile. 
All went well until 4 A. M. on 
Oct. 5, when Mrs. Wilson was 
awakened by the President calling 
in a weak voice from the bath- 
room. «She called Dr. Grayson, 
and they found Mr. Wilson lying 
helpless on the floor of the bath. 
room. His left leg had crumpled 
under him and he was semi-con- 
scious. Dr. Grayson rolled the 
helpless form on to a rug, picked 
up the corners and dragged it 
across the hall to the bedroom, 
where with Mrs. Wilson’s aid he 
put the President in bed. 
Woodrow Wilson had suffered 
a cerebral hemorrhage on _ the 
right side of the brain. His left 
side was paralyzed and the shadow 
of death was upon him. Expert 
medical attendance, careful nurs- 
ing and the exercise of undaunted 
will power prolonged his exist- 
ence. But his hold on life was 
weak and he had not enough 
energy left to withstand any shock 
arising from digestive or other ir- 
regularity. 
The news of his death created 
profound emotion throughout the 
world, and from the first an- 
nouncement until the body was The crypt in the centre of the aisle in the Bethlehem 
etre foie a CS a : wart ctavtat Medensoas Gatholsal “Waubiacten’ - 
at Washington, D. C., a deep 
sense of grief and sorrow seemed to brood ee ee ec on neat oe en 
over the civilized earth. Jersey. The duties of this high office he so 
conducted as to Win the confidence of the 
PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION ee a ae Pee ee ce 
R ! I a to the Chief Magistracy of the 
President Coolidge, on being informed ‘As President of the United States he was 
Pe Oo 2 moved by an earnest desire to promote the 
of the death of Mr. Wilson, immediately _ best interests of the country as he conceived 
ee s nd fs them. His acts were prompted by high mo- 
issued the follow ing proclamation: tives and his sincerity of purpose cannot b2 


‘ 5 questioned. He led > nati ‘oug > 
To the People of the United States: terrific struggle of the World, oc 
The death of Woodrow Wilson, President lofty idealism which never failed him, He 
of the United States from March 4, 1913, to gave utterance to the aspiration of humanity 
March 4, 1921, which occurred at 11:15 o’clock Witn an eloquence which held the attention 
today at his home at Washington, District of a a oa made America a new 
of Columbia, deprives the country of a most aaa een Ae See Ween aN 
distinguished citizen, and is an event which a contiuns ‘6? the wea . ies of 
causes universal and genuine sorrow. To memory ia ny of the respect in which his 
ee a ee = : : nory is held by the Government and the 
many of us it brings the sense of a profound people of the United States, I do hereby 
TS ‘ re “Ee = . ae ap , PEN) 
roman age ae a 8 direct that the flags of the White House 
oe early ne as a lawyer was and of the several deparmental buildings b2 
oma tuk te ue er ie com «=| adn oe net es le ae ees 
chose > > atte > p 1es crank days, anc lat Suitable military ar AV: 
as an See — nee 7s ae impress upon honors, under orders of the en ee f War 
the intellectual thought o he country. and of the Secretary of the Navy, may be 
From the Presidency of Princeton Univer- rendered on the day of the funeral. 
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Sen ae riaciiiptiesiemest ae cements ena a 


Done at the City of Washington this third tion were fought. He was then elected and 
day of February, in the year of Our Lord re-elected President of the United States 
One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty- which is to us, and which I believe to be the 
four, and of the Independence of the United greatest office among ? 
States of America the One Hundred and a Se eee ee ae 
Forty-eighth. During his period of service in the Presi- 
dency came the war with Germany, the 
5 ess - : most terrible war from which mankind has 
Proclamations of similar import were _ suffered piuring the period of recorded his- 
: tory. After > victory > ied ¢ 
issued by Governors and Mayors through- Associated Powers it fell to Mr. “Witton t 
, (7 3 scem- play the leading part in the unspeakably 
out the country. When Congress reassem difficult work of making peace. Te stood 
bled on Monday, Feb. 4, the death of Mr. there, a chief figure in this great transac- 
— ae tion, and so he will stand in the pages of 
Wilson was officially announced, and after history in the days that are to come. 


aft o : There is no figure more conspicuous than 
. )= = s ‘ ‘ ‘ 
eulogies had been delivered by the Repul his in the events of that time, which closed 


lican and Democratic floor leaders both one period in the history of mankind and 
. opened another. Here in the capital of the 
houses adjourned, the Senate for four days country, the scene of his many triumphs, 
t . this remarkable career comes to an end. In 
and the House for two. sympathy and sorrow, and with every mark 


- Senator LopGe’s 
EULOGY 


Senator Lodge, who 
was the leader of the 
irreconcilable opposi- 
tion to President Wil- 
son’s foreign policy. 
in the course of his 
eulogy, said: 

I can say for myself 
and, I believe, for all 
my colleagues on this 
side of the chamber 
that we have heard 
with profound sorrow 
the formal announce- 
ment of the death of 
President Wilson. In 
common with all the 
people of this country, 
we have felt a very 
deep sympathy for the 
suffering of President 
Wilson during his long 
illness, which he has 
borne without com- 
plaint and with so 
much fortitude. 

Mr. Wilson was a 
man of remarkable 
ability and of strong 
character, Through 
laborious years of 
thought and study he 
devoted himself to se- 
curing a mastery of 
the historical subjects, 
the economic questions 
and the theory and 
science of politics and 
government, which 
commanded his espe- 
cial interest. He rose 
to be President of the 
ancient and honorable 
university of which he 
Was a graduate. From 
this high place in the 
field of education he 
turned to public life. 
He was elected to be 
Governor of New Jer- 
sey, one of the thirteen 
original States  emi- 
nent in our history 
and on the _ soil of 
which so many of the President and Mrs. Coolidge arriving to take part in the funeral 
battles of the Revolu- ceremonies for the late President 
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People praying before the late President’s death in front of his home in S Street, Washington 


° 
of homage, we stand with bowed heads in 
solemn recognition of this event, at once sad 


and momentous, which has thus come upon 
us in the wisdom of the overruling Provi- 


dence that guides the destinies of mankind. 


SENATOR Ropinson’s EuLocy 


Senator Robinson of Arkansas, Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate, who presented 


the resolution, spoke as follows: 


The announcement that former President 
Woodrow Wilson has passed away causes 
grief throughout the civilized world. The ill- 
ness which resulted in his death was _ pro- 


longed. During his suffering Mr. Wilson 
received numerous and pathetic evidences of 
sympathy from his fellow-countrymen. His 
departure marks the end of a career glori- 
fied by many notable achievements. 

The eight years while. Mr. Wilson served 
as President may be accounted the most 
momentous in modern history. Into this 
short period revolutions of immeasurable 
importance were crowded. The governmental 
problems solved during those eight years 
challenged the prudence, foresight and cour- 
age of the Chief Executive. The proper de- 
cisions of numerous weighty domestic ques- 
tions during his Administrations were com- 
plicated by disturbed conditions in our for- 
eign relations and by our participation in 
the great world conflict. Notwithstanding 
these distracting issues with other nations, 
the fiscal policy of the Government was rev- 
olutionized by far-reaching changes in our 
banking amd taxation systems. 

When the storm of war swept Europe in 
1914 the United States adopted a neutral 
policy. Many thought we should openly 
espouse the cause of the Allies. The great 
majority of the American people, however, 
justified Mr. Wilson’s course in this par- 
ticular. It was statesmanship of the most 
courageous order to keep our country out of 
the war until public sentiment compelled 
resentment and hostility toward the Central 
Empites for the violation of personal and 
property mghts of American citizens. The 


decision of Mr. Wilson as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy to send our 
troops with all available supplies to the 
rescue of the Allies, fighting for their ex- 
istence along the battlefronts of Europe, re- 
quired surpassing will power. Thousands 
were pleading that we stand on the defen- 
sive. The determination to hurry our troops 
to the front saved England, Italy and 
France from protracted single-handed war 
against the enemy. The financing of the 
war, the organization of an effective quar- 
termaster service, prompt provision for 
transportation and the mobilization of all the 
physical and moral resources of the country 
were a gigantic task, made possible only by 
the spirit of loyalty and_ sacrifice which 
thrilled the men and women of our nation. 

It has been suggested that Mr. Wilson 
unwisely assumed personal direction of our 
part in the negotiations at the Paris Peace 
Conference. Fe felt a personal responsibility 
—a duty which he could not delegate—to 
help in bringing about a just peace, an en- 
during peace. His plan for the preservation 
of world peace was rejected, and the treaty 
of peace incorporating it failed of ratifica- 
tion in the Senate, largely because it in- 
cluded the League of Nations Covenant. 
History must decide whether the rejection of 
the treaty by the Senate was a mistake. 

As the leader of our country in its great- 
est crisis, he is passing into history with 
opinion divided as to the wisdom of some 
of his foreign policies. When confusion has 
given place to calm conviction he must take 
high place among the renowned of all the 
ages, because of his exalted ideals, Neither 
eulogy nor defamation can materially influ- 
ence the estimation in which he will be held 
by future’ generations. It is unavailing 
either unduly to applaud or jealously to de- 
preciate what he has done and what he has 
tried to do. Measure:| both ways, he is 
=— recognized as the greatest man of his 
ime. 

Men are not always judged by what they 
do; they are sometimes judged by what they 
try to do. One thing is certain. In the years 
to come, if war shall again desolate the 
earth and the mothers of this land be com- 
pelled to yield their sons to bloody strife, 
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all they who fight and they who sorrow 
will remember and bless Woodrow Wilson, 
because he gave himself in an earnest effort 
to deliver them from the heritage of war. 
The final judgment of mankind will be fair, 
in spite of efforts to pervert it. Already 
there has been a revival of his popularity, 
and this will gather as the years go by. 
Leaders in great crises do not depend on 
favor for renown. IXarnestness is indeed 
the path of immortality, and they who tread 
that way are certain of enduring fame. In 
the solemn presence of death we behold the 
evidences of tender sympathy and universal 
grief. Tears, tolling bells and _ heartfelt 
prayers throughout a grief-stricken land in- 
spire appreciation for his hopes and _ his 
dreams—hcpes for freedom for every peo- 
ple—dreams of ‘‘peace on earth and good- 
will toward men.” 


In Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES 


Representative Nicholas Longworth, Re- 
publican floor leader of the House, an- 
nouncing the death of Mr. Wilson, said: 


President Wilson will be mourned not only 
throughout the United States of America, but 
throughout the entire civilized world, of 
which he was in his time so outstanding a 
figure. Our hearts go out, I am well assured, 
with profound sympathy to his bereaved 


family, and particularly to the gracious lady 
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could not do this latter if we would. History 
itself will adjust that, and it is reasonably 
safe to assert that it will do so unerringly. 
We stand too close to his life work; .our at- 
mosphere is yet too much surcharged with 
recollections of his vivid personality and 
power to enable us to obtain that perspective 
which will be the final judgment. 

Circumstances of social contact and con- 
flict were so shaped that by reason of 
his position the opportunity was presented 
wherein his virtue and his genius made him 
for a time, at least, the outstanding indi- 
viduality of the world. He walked upon 
heights untouched before by human foot; he 
sought to break new trails for mankind. Not 
alone in Senates, Parliaments and Chancel- 
leries; not onty tn throne rooms and execu- 
tive courts and cloisters, was his idealism 
weighed and analyzed, but its spirit perme- 
ated the great masses of men, and from all 
the tribes and races and peoples of all climes 
and all civilizations came the profound plau- 
dits of brain and heart and wistful souls. 

It is not conceivable that the impressions so 
created shall perish from the psychology of 
humanity, but just what the full and ulti- 
mate effects are to be history and destiny 
must combine in coming centuries to tell. For 
us at this moment is just the sad and simple 
duty to cease for a brief time our labors that 
we may join the millions of our fellows and 
stand in solemn contemplation of the awe- 
some majesty of death. 


The following identic resolution was 


who was his trusted and well-beloved com- 
panion equally in the zenith of his great pow- 
ers and since illness came slowly but surely 


adopted by the House of Representatives 
and the Senate: 


to undermine them, 


Following Mr. Longworth, Representa- 


tive Garrett said: 


Many there are throughout the world who 


will proclaim that the foremost character of 


his gereration and one of the foremost in all 
history has passed on. Others will not accord 


him such high praise. It is not for us now to 
enter upon speculation or to attempt to fix 
Woodrow Wilson’s place in history. We 


The House [Senate] having learned with 
profound sensibility and sorrow of the death 
of Woodrow Wilson, former President of the 
United States; 

Resolved, That as a token of honor to the 
many virtues, public and private, of the 
illustrious statesman, and as a mark of 
respect to one who has held such eminent 
public station, the Speaker of this House 
shall appoint a committee to attend the fu- 
neral of Mr. Wilson on behalf of the House. 

Resolved, That such committee may join 


The scene outside the late President's home in Washington when his body was taken from the 
house to be conveyed to the place of burial in the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral on Feb. 6, 1924 
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he burial of President Wilson: The automcbile hearse conveying the body to the Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral 


such committee as may be appointed on the 
part of the Senate [House] to consider and 
report by what further token of respect and 
affection it may_be proper for the Congress 
of the United States to express the deep 
sensibility of the nation. 

Resolved, That the clerk communicate these 
resolutions to the Senate [House] and trans- 
mit a copy of the same to the afflicted family 
of the illustrious dead. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
House [Senate] be authorized and directed to 
take such steps as may be necessary for 
carrying out the provisions of these reso- 
lutions, and that the necessary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House [Senate]. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
this House [Senate] do now adjourn. 


THE FUNERAL CEREMONIES 
The funeral of Mr. Wilson on Feb. 6 


was the occasion for a national manifes- 
tation of regret and grief. Thousands of 
people gathered round his house, while 
tens of thousands lined the route followed 
by the funeral cortége and gathered in the 
grounds of St. Albans, the Episcopal Ca- 
thedral on the heights overlooking Wash- 
ington, where the body of the war Presi- 
dent was laid to rest. Services were held 
at the hour of the funeral throughout the 
nation, and the public services in the Beth- 
lehem Chapel of the cathedral were broad- 
cast by radio to millions of persons east of 
the Mississippi. Street traffic in New 
York and other cities was halted at 3 


P. M., remaining suspended for a brief 
period; telegraph wires throughout the na- 
tion were also silenced. Memorial ser- 
vices were held throughout the nation and 
work was suspended in many public and 
private offices. 

The services over Mr. Wilson’s body 
were marked by the utmost simplicity. 
Members of the family, a few intimate 
friends and high Government officials, in- 
cMMing President Coolidge, who was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Coolidge, joined in 
the services at the Wilson residence. The 
Rev. James H. Taylor, pastor of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church which Mr, Wil- 
son attended during his Presidency, read 
the Twenty-third Psalm. Dr. Sylvester W. 
Beach, the dead man’s pastor for years at 
Princeton, delivered a brief prayer, and 
the Right Reverend James E. Freeman, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Washing- 
ton, read the twenty-seventh verse of the 
Thirty-third Chapter of Deuteronomy and 
the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth verses 
of the Epistle of Jude. Members of the 
honor guard of twenty-four, selected from 
the army, navy and marine corps, then 
carried the body to the waiting hearse, and 
the cortége moved slowly through streets 
lined by silent crowds. 
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At the cathedral the body. preceded by 
Dean Bratenahl, the choir and Bishop Free- 
man, with attending clergymen, was car- 
vied to the chancel. Close behind came 
Mrs. Wilson, heavily veiled. The services 
opened with an antiphonal reading of the 
Thirty-ninth Psalm, of which the Rev. Mr. 
Taylor read the first verse. the congrega- 
tion responding. Then- Bishop Freeman 
read the lesson from the Order for the 
Burial of the Dead: 


There is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory cf the moon, and another glory of the 
stars; for one star differeth from another star 
in glory. So also is the resurrection of the 
dead. It is sown in corruption, it is raised 
in incorruption; it is sown in dishonor, it is 
raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power; it is sown a natural body, 
it is raised a spiritual body. 

For the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall 
be changed. For this corruptible must put 
on incorruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality. So when this corruptible shall 
have put on incorruption, and this mortal 
shall have put on immortality, then shall be 
brought to pass the saying that is written, 
death is swallowed up in victory. O death! 
where is thy sting? O grave! where is thy 
victory ? 


The last resting place of President Wilson: Architect’s drawing of the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral, Washington, as it will be when completed 


The male voices of the choir sang the 
hymn, “Day Is Dying in the West,” and 
the Apostles Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and 
other prayers from the Episcopal ritual 
were repeated. Bishop Freeman _pro- 
nounced the benediction and the congrega- 
tion retired io the recessional, “The Strife 
Is Over, the Battle Done,” leaving the 
members of the family to wait in the north 
vestibule while workmen removed the 
slabs of marble and concrete covering the 
entrance to the crypt of the cathedral. 
When all was ready Bishop Freeman and 
the attending ‘clergymen took their places 
at the side of the opening, the soldier and 
sailor bearers placed the coffin on sup- 
porting beams over the vault and returned 
to their places near the altar. Mrs, Wil- 
son entered on the arm of William G. Me- 
Adoo, followed by the others, 


The Episcopal committal service was 
read, and the little group joined Bishop 
Freeman in reciting the Lord’s Prayer. 
Bishop Freeman pronounced the benedic- 
tion, and then, in accordance with Mrs. 
Wilson’s previously expressed wish, re- 
cited Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar.” The 
soldiers and sailors stepped forward, and 


as the nctes of “taps,” sounded outside 
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the cathedral by an army musician, echoed 
through the chapel, the coffin was lowered 
into the vault and placed in its niche. The 
family stared mutely into the crypt for a 
moment while the workmen sealed up the 
niche by the light of their guttering can- 


dles. Then Mr. McAdoo led Mrs. Wilson 


away, the crypt was sealed, and Woodrow 
Wilson, broken from the battle of life. was 
left alone with eternity. 


Deep Grier THROUGHOUT THE WorLD— 
TRIBUTE BY LLoyp GEORGE 


The news of Mr. Wilson’s death evoked 
a world-wide demonstration of sorrow and 
sympathy. From the heads of neutral 
States as well as the nations with which 
the United States was associated during 
the World War, and likewise from the 
heads of remote countries throughout the 
world, came fervent tributes to the War 
President’s memory. The most tender, per- 
haps, and withal the most penetrating, 
came from David Lloyd George, Mr. Wil- 
son’s collaborator in the war and at the 
Peace Conference. Mr. Lloyd George said: 


Woodrow Wilson was a very great man, 
and, like all great men, had his defects, but 
these wiil be quickly forgotten in the mag- 
nitude of his life work. True, he was a 
failure, but a glorious failure. He failed as 
Jesus Christ failed, and, like Christ, sacri- 
ficed his life in pursuance of his noble ideal. 
He was just as much a victim of the great 
war as any soldier who died in the trenches. 
He ruined his health in the endeavor to 
create a better and happier existence for the 
people of the whole world, and I am sure 
that the failure of his altruistic inspirations 
hastened his tragic end. 

It will perhaps be a generation before the 
greatness of Woodrow. Wilson will be appre- 
ciated at its real value by his countrymen 
and the tragedy which closed his life will 
bring before the world the unselfishness of 
his ambitions as nothing else could. Like 
the tragedy which made for your great mar- 
tyred Lincoln a permanent place in the 
hearts of the American people—even of those 
who disagreed with him, as was made very 
apparent to me in my recent visit to the 
Southern States—the sad death of this great 
statesman, this great American, will in- 
delibly stamp his name among those at tne 
very top of your history. 

Like Theodore Roosevelt, Mr, Wilson-had 
violent likes and dislikes, and for this, as 
always is the penalty of greatness, he was 
violently criticized. I believe I may say that 
never have I seen’ such vicious, cruel 
vituperation as was heaped upon him at 
home and in Paris at the time of the Peace 
Conference. Such abuse never was leveled 
at any man in like position in history and 
it hurt him terribly. Criticism cut him like 
a knife. Had he been a lifelong politician 
he could have overlooked these attacks. 
Thirty years or so of political life makes 
one invulnerable. I know. But Wilson’s 
character was such, he was of such fine 
stuff, that he was immensely sensitive to 
this public abuse and he suffered more than 
others would have done. I have no doubt 
that this helped to bring on his illness. 
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Besides, he was a tireless worker. I re- 
member when we were in Paris I would see 
lights in his room at all hours of the night 
as he worked at his League idea, 'The rest 
of us found time for golf and we took our 
Sundays off, but Wilson, in his zeal, worked 
incessantly. Only those who were there and 
witnessed it can realize the effort he ex- 
pended. 

He was a man whose personality grew 
upon one. When TI first met him here in 
England I did not understand him, nor did 
Clemenceau in Paris, but when you spend 
every day for five months with a man you 
have opportunity to become well acquainted 
with him, and when it was over I had 
learned to appreciate his great gifts ana to 
like him very much personally, and I re- 
member Clemenceau at the time telling me 
his feelings were similar, : 

Yes, Woodrow Wilson was a very likable 
man, and I shall mourn his passing, I had 
the pleasure of spending a_pleasant hour 
with him when I was in  Washington_ re- 
cently, and though his physical condition 
was a shock to me his wit was just as keen 
and his remarks were as brilliant as they 
ever were. He had a wonderful mind and, 
according to Admiral Grayson, whom, I 
knew, he met the terrible agony of his ill- 
ness with a stoic courage that was remarka- 
ble. I can well understand such bravery in 
such a man, 


The prevailing sentiment in France was 
one of gratitude to Mr. Wilson for Ameri- 
can aid in the war, opinions differing as 
to his greatness as a peace-maker. The 
Chamber of Deputies on the day of the 
funeral stopped a fierce political debate to 
unite all factions in a unanimous vote of 
sympathy and sorrow to be transmitted to 
the American Congress, and for a few 
moments the Chamber stood in silence, 
after which Premier Poincaré pronounced 
a brief eulogy. 

German public opinion saw in Mr. 
Wilson’s death only the passing of the man 
who had betrayed Germany by his Four- 
t@ Points. Two Germans, however, had 
kinder words for him: Count von Bern- 
storff, German Ambassador to the United 
States prior to our entry into the World 
War, and Maximilian Harden, the pub- 
licist. Harden said: 


Certain it is that Wilson did not achieve 
as much as was hoped of him. * * * Equally 
certain it is, however, that Wilson gained 
for the United States a moral basis and 
world rank in which George Washington 
would see the fulfilment of his ideals. Only 
blind enmity can today still doubt the noble 
purity of Wilson’s motives. 

Wilson was in Paris the same man he was 
in Princeton, Trenton and Washington. Only, 
like the giant in ancient Greek mythology, 
he had lost part of the strength he had 
sucked from his home soil and_ therefore 
could be overcome and conquered in a to 
him alien element by people who were far 
from being demigods like Hercules, who 
lifted up and in the air crushed to death 
Antaeus, who with his feet on his own 
ground was invincible. 

To_ President Wilson there remained noth- 
ing but hope in his League of Nations. The 
League could, according to my firm convic- 
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tion, if after definitely fixing the bounda- 
ries of its rights the United States were to 
co-operate therein, today achieve the splen- 
did goal of Wilson’s aspirations. 

The case of Wilson is as tragic as Ham- 
let’s. A noble soul, which for lack of bru- 
tality such as Lenin possessed, strains in its 
physical container, the body. Even as Shakes- 
peare’s graduate-Prince, so could the pro- 
fessor-President groan: ‘‘The time is out of 
joint, O cursed spite, that ever 1 was born 
to set it right.’’ 

Wilson did not attain his goal. But when, 
or where either, in all history did high aspi- 
ration gain the peak in the first attempt? 
Wilson felt, thought and spoke as before him 
never did the head of a great State. The 
poorest and mightiest, hushed and awed, 
hearkened to his word that seemed to sound 
from the threshold of a new era of purified 
political morality. This will come, because 
it must comme. 

IiXven for the grandest and most glorious 
of all visions, that of the Savior, an Apostle 
who knew mankind and earthly things had 
to build an earthly body around. Perhaps 
this Paul, too, will America give unto the 
world. Wilson’s glory, however, will sooner 
or later shine from the darkness again and 
those who today still hesitate to count him 
among the great American Presidents, even 
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they will, w:.en the clouds of partisan po- 
litical controversies have passed away, be 
filled with gratitude that Woodrow Wilson, 
despite his shortcomings, has, through what 
he did and did not do, left behind among 
Americans the consciousness, the realiza- 
tion, that to the period of the World War 
America gave the greatest, noblest, purest 
figure. ” 
Count von Bernstorff characterized as 
propaganda the criticisms of Mr. Wilson, 
and described the War President as “ not 
quite statesman enough to win out against 
allied diplomacy at Paris.” 


In Argentina, as well as in other South 
American countries, and throughout Cen- 
tral America, the day of the funeral was 
set aside as a day of public mourning. 
Flags were half-masted not only in the 
United States but also in many foreign 
countries. 


THE STATESMANSHIP OF 
WOODROW WILSON 


By James W. GErarp 
Former United States Ambassador to Germany 


Measures by which history will estimate the late Presi- 
dent’s high qualities as initiator of policies and executive— 
Benefits of the Federal Reserve system—Government aid 


to farmers—Railroad and 


commerce  legislation—The 


Mexican crisis—His part in the war and world politics 


HE further we are from the achieve- 
ments of a man’s life the more clear- 
ly do we see and understand them. 

The little details that once seemed so im- 
portant disappear, and we begin to see the 
great lines which mark the success or fail- 
ure of a human career. Woodrow Wilson, 
the world’s greatest idealist, lies in the 
beautiful cathedral which overlooks the 
capital City of Washington, and already 
we begin to measure the greatness and per- 
manence of his statesmanship. A little 
scon, perhaps, a little uselessly. for history 
and posterity, not his contemporaries, will 
render the verdict on his life. 
Politician or statesman? 


That is the 


first question. There can be no dispute: 
Woodrow Wilson was a statesman—never 
surrendering ideals or ideas or even preju- 
dices for the mere political advantage of 
the moment. 

Today, when it is known that conquest 
is a great illusion, mere acquisition of ter- 
ritory by a ruler is no longer the criterion 
of success. But acquisition by peaceful 
means must still be considered success- 
ful statesmanship. The beautiful Danish 
Islands, during President Wilson’s Admin- 
istration, were added to our colonial 
crown. Much of the credit for the diplo- 
matic work involved is due to our truly 
great representative, Maurice Francis 
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Egan. But the backing of President Wilson 
insured the success of the negotiations. 

Much criticism was directed against Wil- 
son’s Mexican policy. Today, as General 
Obregon drives the rebels into the sea at 
Vera Cruz, the Wilson policy is successful. 
I went to Mexico in 1910 as one of the rep- 
resentatives of the United States to the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the commencement of the war for 
Mexican independence. The night before 
we left there was a grand ball in the patio 
of the National Palace, and there I had an 
opportunity to make by farewells to Presi- 
dent Diaz. I said: “Mr. President, the next 
time I come to Mexico I hope to speak bet- 
ter Spanish.” With prophetic vision the 
old warrior replied: “The next time you 
come I shall not be here.” And he went on 
to say that he had made two grave errors 
in his Administration. He had not soon 
enough introduced universal education and 
he had not forced a division of the lands 
of the great proprietors so as to create a 
solid, farming, middle class. 

Within a short time Diaz was a fugitive. 
The Madero revolution was successful, and 


then General Huerta, turning on Madero, 
took him prisoner, and while a prisoner 
Madero was mysteriously assassinated. 
Huerta as dictator Wilson refused to recog- 
nize, taking the position that the United 
States should not recognize those dictators 
who had gained their places by assassina- 


tion, After a period of revolution and 
counter-revolution Obregon emerged; a 
statesman and a warrior who forced the 
division of lands and who was on the point 
of peacefully surrendering the Presidency 
to a legally elected successor, when the 
second Huerta, disappointed candidate, re- 
belled and sought to gain the Presidency 
by force of arms. The poor success of his 
movement shows that Mexico no longer 
favors election by revolution. The ideals 
of Woodrow Wilson have prevailed. His 
much-criticized Mexican policy has been 
vindicated. 


One of the first problems in our foreign 
policy that presented itself was decided by 
Wilson in the broad spirit of international 
justice. He was subjected to attack be- 
cause he decided that we should strictly 
observe the provisions of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty and that American ships should 
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not be toll exempt in the Panama Canal. 
To decide otherwise meant a decision 
against the solemn obligation of the treaty. 
The blame should be placed where it be- 
longs—on the shoulders of Hay and the 
Administration behind him which negoti- 
ated and ratified a treaty so inimical to the 
interests of the United States. 

During President Wilson’s Administra- 
tion, and through his approval of Secre- 
tary of State Bryan’s idea, arbitration 
treaties were made with thirty nations. 
These treaties provide for negotiations for 
a year after a dispute arises between us 
and any nation before war can be declared. 
Certainly the simplest and most practical 
way to keep the peace. It is interesting to 
recall that Germany alone of the great 
powers refused to sign this treaty with the 
United States, because, as the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs told me: “If we sign with 
you it makes no difference to us, but if we 
do France, Russia and Great Britain will 
ask us to sign similar treaties; if we re- 
fuse a refusal is almost a declaration of 
war. If we sign and hold to the treaty we 
lose our greatest asset in war—our readi- 
ness for sudden and unexpected attack.” 

Since the days of the old United States 
Bank many suggestions for the improve- 
ment and centralization of our banking 
and currency system had been made. It 
remained for Woodrow Wilson and _ his 
aids, in Congress and out, to crystallize 
these ideas and produce the system which 
in troublous times has been the salvation 
of our banking and business—the Federal 
Reserve Banks. To the farmer, broken by 
high interest rates paid for borrowed 
money, the Federal Farm Loan _ banks, 
established during Wilson’s Administra- 
tion, gave a needed relief, 


The establishment of the Tariff Commis- 
sion was the first step to put the tariff 
where it belongs—outside of the realm of 
politics. The Federal Trade Commission 
gives protection to the honest business 
man. It is not difficult to sit by the fire in 
an easy chair and criticize the adoption of 
the eight-hour day on the railroads. But 
stand on a freight car in snow and sleet. 
fire a locomotive in the heat of Summer. 
you will find eight hours ample time when 
given to assiduous labor. The eight-hour 
day means more contented workingmen, 
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better citizens, better educated citizens, 
healthier children and better homes. 

At a time when intolerance raises its 
ugly head in many places in our country, 
it is not amiss to call attention to the spirit 
of toleration which ever animated Wood- 
row Wilson. Jews and Catholics were his 
friends and were by him appointed to high 
offices and administered them well. The 


crusading spirit of his Puritan ancestors © 


and his Presbyterian upbringing found an 
outlet in his attacks on injustice and on 
wrong. No man can be a great statesman 
who cherishes the intolerant prejudices of 
the small minded. Woodrow Wilson’s last 
public act was to send me a letter, three 
days before his death, agreeing to become 
a member of the committee to raise funds 
for the suffering and starving intellectuals 
of Germany. 

From the first Woodrow Wilson viewed 
the World War in its proper scale. He 
could forget the details and grasp the plan 
in all the breadth and possibilities of this 
awful world catastrophe. The ex-Kaiser 


said to me in the gardens of the chateau 
at Charleville during the discussion of sub- 


marine war: “Why does not America go 
after England, which is violating, by its 
blockade, the rules of international law?” 
and my answer that if two men came to my 
house and one of them murdered my sister 
and the other stepped on the flower beds I 
would first attack the murderer, was only 
the reflection and the echo of Woodrow 
Wilson’s broad view of the situation and of 
the policy we should pursue. 

Our War Department may be criticized 
for not realizing the nearness of war and 
preparing for it, so that all experiments 
might have been tried and measures de- 
cided upon before we entered the world 
conflict. This neglect of war details in 
the War Department cannot be imputed to 
President Wilson. For when we at last 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the Allies 
in the fight for civilization and democracy 
no nation was ever more gloriously, more 
efficiently led. By some believed impossi- 
ble, the selective draft, a great measure of 
justice, went into operation with the 
smoothness of a well-oiled and great ma- 
chine, and in all departments of the war, 
from the huge number of men required to 
make our entrance effective to the details 
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of ordering rolling stock sent to General 
Allenby to enable him to win in Palestine, 
it was ever Woodrow Wilson who made 
the decision. Alone in this country he had 
grasped the vastness of the problem and 
had grappled with it on the same vast 
scale. 

He did not hesitate—our object was to 
win and to win quickly—and, seconded 
by a determined nation inspired by the 
zeal of Crusaders, the directness of Puri- 
tans, he drove on, taking over railroads, 
fuel, food and telegraphs—all. but with 
one view—victory. A merchant fleet 
almost by magic came into being—in a 
word, it was Woodrow Wilson who by the 
orce of his will brought victory and saved 
us from the forces that would have en- 
slaved a world. 

“To err is human,” and in the career of 
Woodrow Wilson it is possible that three 
mistakes were made. First, it is charged 
that if he had remained in this country in- 
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stead of going to the Versailles Confer- 
ence he would have been able to remain in 
the background, a great mysterious force, 
speaking only through his representatives 
and at the critical moment throwing his 
power into the scales in behalf of forgive- 
ness and peace and against the Allies’ 
policy of land grabbing and revenge. But 
in his trip to Paris he learned the greatest 
point of soreness in the whole European 
situation—the haunting fear which France 
has of invasion from Germany. It is this 
fear—the dread by France, already invaded 
forty-seven times in her history from the 
east—of German conquest that makes 
France today keep on foot the best army in 
the world and that great fleet of airplanes 
—a source of fear to turn to the British 
no longer safe behind the barrier of their 
silver seas. It is this fear, not hope of 
reparations, which drove France to seize 


the Ruhr, source of German munitions of 
war. The far-seeing eye of Wilson saw all 
this, and he was ready to promote world 
peace by pledging security to France. 
Second, some critics say that he should 
have taken with him Republicans like Taft, 
Lodge and Root, perhaps one day saying, 


“I am not well today, Taft. Won't you 
take my place? There is a very important 
meeting on—the constitution of the World 
Court, ‘and I am sure you understand that 
better than I do.” Or that, on another day, 
he might have sent Root or Lodge, so 
that they all would have had a part 
in the framing of the treaty and the 
League. And these critics allege that 
there is no doubt but that Taft and 
Lodge and Root would have toured Amer- 
ica to advocate the adoption of the League: 
but would these men have been as. helpful 
as many suppose? Could anything have 
appeased the implacable political enmity 
of Lodge? Where was Taft and his League 
to Enforce Peace as soon as the League of 
Nations became a football of politics? And 
could the Big Business friends of Root have 
viewed with anything but disfavor any con- 
nection with one whose policy as to rail- 
roads, telegraphs and the eight-hour day 
they so violently opposed? 

A third mistake, based, however, on the 
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advice of ill-advised and ill-advising polli- 
ticians, was the demand for a partisan Con- 
gress from a nation which during the war 
had forgotten party, had loyally seconded 
every move of the Government and which 
deeply resented this summons on_ party 
lines. It is undoubtedly true that the call 
should have been for the election of 
patriots, Mot partisans. It has been said 
that Wilson's failing, if failing it was, was 
his failure to understand men. He exacted 
high service, the service of unfailing ma- 
chines. He did not realize that men are 
but grown-up boys who do their best work 
when patted on the head and given a few 
words of encouragement. But his confi- 
dence once given, his appointment once 
nade, he stood by his subordinates in the 
face of bitter attacks, crawling intrigue and 
envious backbiting. He gave great dis- 
crelionary powers “and looked only at the 
results obtained. He feli that he led a 
great army of civilians and that he could 
not be expected to stop in his work and 
reaffirm to every soldier a confidence once 
given 
Great internal reforms carried through: 
the public, business men, workingmen all 
served; the monetary system, the very 
fount and basis of all prosperity, stabil- 
ized and kept stable; a great war carried 
to a successful conclusion and the United 
States of America placed in the forefront 
of the nations, not as a conquering but as 
a crusading nation seeking nothing at the 
peace table but justice for all the world; a 
great opportunity for the nations strug- 
gling in the maze of age-long hatreds and 
revenges—all this is due to Woodrow Wil- 
son, leader of America, who will stand 
out in history as the pre-eminent statesman 
of his age. Nations like individuals have 
moments at the forked roads of opportu- 
nity which are marked failure and success. 
Napoleon said that great leaders must be 
merchants of hope. Woodrow Wilson 
offered to the nations the greatest of ali 
merchandise — permanent and_ universal 
peace. That his merchandise was refused 
does not detract from the undying fame of 
Woodrow Wilson, leader and statesman. 
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A review of Woodrow Wilson’s early history, scholastic 
career, and successes and failures in applying his ideas to 
the practical problems of State, national and world polities 


HOMAS WOODROW. WILSON (he 

dropped the first name early in life) 
was born on Dec. 28, 1856, at Staunton, 
Va., where his father, the Rev. Joseph Rug- 
gles Wilson, was pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. The elder Wilson was the 
son of an Ulster immigrant, and had mar- 
ried in Steubenville, Ohio. Jessie Woodrow, 
the daughter of a Scotch clergyman, who 
had come to that State via Cumberland 
and Canada. 

Not long after Woodrow Wilson’s birth 
the family moved to Augusta, Ga., where 
they lived during the Civil War and the 
early period of reconstruction. Augusta 
was out of the fighting zone, and the war 
touched the family only as it touched every 
family in the South, but those who knew 
Woodrow Wilson well in later years 
thought that he got his first stimulus to 
political thinking under the impressions 
of the reconstruction period. He received 
a good many of the essentials of an educa- 
tion at home, and attended at Augusta a 
private school opened by a Confederate 
veteran. His studies were continued in an 
academy at Columbia, S. C., when the 
family moved there, and in 1873 he en- 
tered Davidson College, a Presbyterian 
institution in North Carolina. Ill health 
compelled him to leave before the college 
year was over. In 1875, after preparatory 
study at home, he entered Princeton. 

His undergraduate career was not par- 
ticularly distinguished; he finished thirty- 
eighth in a class of 106, with good grades 
in the literary and political studies, but 
no very brilliant showing in the natural 
sciences. He learned, for taking notes at 
lectures, that, shorthand which he after- 
ward used in drafting his notes to the 
German Government. He had taken some 
part in oratory and debating, but without 
distinction and his chief college honor 
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seems to have been the editorship of The 
Princetonian. 

During his senior year, however, he. wrote 
an essay on “ Cabinet Government in the 
United States,” which was published in 
The International Review. In this may be 
found the germ of his theories of the place 
of the Executive in the American Govern- 
ment. In the main it was a protest against 
entrusting the virtual direction of all legis- 
lation to standing committees of the two 
houses, and an argument in favor of a re- 
sponsible Cabinet, which should sit in® 
Congress, take over the direction of legis- 
lative policy, and be answerable at all 
times to the people’s representatives. 

These ideas were more fully developed 
seven years later in his Ph. D. thesis at 
Johns Hopkins, but there is a direct and 
visible connection between the college 
student, who was elated by the receipt of a 
small check for his first published article, 
and the President of the United States who 
went down into the committee rooms of 
Congress to urge the passage of measures 
supported by the Administration. 

Immediately after leaving Princeton he 
entered the Law School of the University 
of Virginia, where he remained about a 
year and a half before poor health sent 
him to Wilmington, N. C., where he com- 
pleted his legal education by private study. 
At Virginia he had won considerable dis- 
tinction in oratory; but he is also said to 
have expressed an opinion that the law had 
ceased to be a profession and had become 
a mere trade. 


He BeEcoMEs A TEACHER 


In 1882 he began to practice in Atlanta, 
but for law as a trade he appeared to have 
no aptitude. So in 1883 he entered the 
graduate school at Johns Hopkins and re- 
mained there for two years as a student 
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and fellow in history and political science. 
Here he was successful and made a deep 
impression upon teachers and_ fellow- 
students. That impression obtained for 
him in 1885 an Associate Professorship of 
History and Political Economy at Bryn 
Mawr. On June 24 of the same year he 
was married to Miss Ellen Louise Axson, 
daughter of a Presbyterian clergyman in 
Savannah. 

A year later he received his Ph. D. from 
Johns Hopkins, and the thesis written for 
that degree, entitled “Congressional Gov- 
ernment: A Study in American Politics,” 
has gone into numerous editions and been 
generally used as a textbook. Its central 
ideas were those suggested in the essay of 
seven years before, the need of some better 
supervisor of legislation than i1responsible 
standing committees. Dr. Wilson was be- 
coming noticed as a political student of 
erowing reputation. 

After three years at Bryn Mawr he be- 
came professor of history and _ political 
economy at Wesleyan, and after two years 
more (in 1890) he was called to the Chair 
of Jurisprudence at Princeton. He served 
his Alma Mater twelve years as professor 
and then for eight more as President be- 
fore he resigned to put his political 
theories into practice. During this period 
he held outside lectureships from time to 
time at Columbia, Johns Hopkins and New 
York University. 

In his years as professor he wrote con- 
tinually, both books and magazine articles, 
and came constantly into greater demand 
as a public speaker. A distinction can be 
drawn between the two fields of his liter- 
ary work—the historical books and essays, 
such as “A History of the American Peo- 
ple” (1902), “Division and Reunion” 
(1893), and “George Washington” (1896), 
were of a general and popular character. 
They seem to have represented by-products 
of the large industry of his study of politi- 
cal theory and more particularly political 
practice, and it is in his writings and 
speeches on politics during this period 
that the student can trace clearly a tena- 
cious hanging-on to the original idea of 
the place of the Executive in the American 
Government. That place, according to 
Woodrow Wilson, was as the representa- 
tive of the whole people, responsible for 
the advocacy before Congress of the 
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greater policies which could not be en- 
trusted to a body whose members were 
concerned with local interests, nor to 
standing committees, impregnable to crili- 
cism and managed largely by log-rolling. 


A Stronc SupPorRTER OF CLEVELAND 


That view was advanced in “The State: 
Elements of Historical and Practical Polli- 
tics,’ published in 1889, It was further 
developed in an address before the Vir- 
ginia Bar Association in 1897, It was 
reflected in an essay on “Mr. Cleveland as 
President,” in which Dr. Wilson expressed 
high appreciation of the Chief Executive 
who was going out of office amid so much 
disapproval. 

Those who praised Mr. Cleveland as he 
was going back into private life were a 
select and small company, and Dr. Wilson 
joined them by declaring that “no such 
great personality has appeared in our pol- 
itics since Lincoln.” One phrase in that 
essay is of prophetic interest as bearing 
on Mr. Wilson’s conception of public ser- 
vice in general and the Presidency in par- 
ticular: “A certain tough and stubborn 
fibre is necessary, which does not easily 
change, which is unelastically strong.” 

Dr. Wilson’s elevation to the Presidency 
of Princeton compelled him to restrict the 
volume of his writing, and perhaps re- 
moved the necessity for his more popular 
ventures. But it increased the demand for 
him as a public speaker, and in spite of 
his necessary occupation with problems of 
university administration and finance, and 
new questions as to the direction and pur- 
pose of a university, he found time to con- 
tinue the development of his political 
ideas, one might almost say of his single 
political idea, 

The times were developing it also; a 
series of lectures at Columbia University 
in 1908, afterward published under the 
tittle of “Constitutional Government in the 
United States,” show some reflection of the 
change that had come over the methods of 
American politics. Presidential direction of 
policy, which had seemed only a dream of 
the distant future in 1879 and 1885, was 
becoming a practical possibility with the 
examples of Cleveland and Roosevelt in 
memory; it was to become to seme a 
desirable possibility a few years later. 
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when standpatters and progressives fought 
for the control over the Government 
around and over William Howard Taft. 
There was more’ prophecy in one of 
those lectures. Mr. Wilson had discussed 
the possibility of the President, if thwarted 
by the House of Representatives, carrying 
the issue to the country as the British 
Premier would do and getting a mandate. 
and observed that this was out of the 
question with the Senate. He added: 


But there is another course which the Pres- 
ident may follow, and which one or two Pres- 
idents of unusual political,tsagacity have fol- 
lowed, with the satisfactory results that were 
to have been expected. He may himself be 
less stiff and offish, may himself act in the 
true spirit of the Constitution and establish 
intimate relations of confidence with the 
Senate on his own initiative, not carrying his 
plans to completion and then laying them in 
final form before the Senate to be accepted or 
rejected, but keeping himself in confidential 
communication with leaders of the Senate 
while his plans are in course, when their ad- 
vice will be of service to him and his infor- 
mation of the greatest service to them, in 
order that there may be veritable counsel 
and a real accommodation of views instead 
of a final challenge and contest. 


AtTracts WipER ATTENTION 


By addresses, lectures and writings of 
this sort he was becoming known to a 
steadily widening public as a man with 
clear ideas about practical reform of 
governmental methods; ideas which he as- 
serted to be founded in the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution itself, and in conflict 
only with the perverted practices that had 
srown up. He was a new man from a new 
field with clear notions of what should be 
done and the force that seemed sufficient 
to do them, and in times when a constantly 
growing part of the public is becoming 
convinced that many things needed change 
he began to stand out as a leader. 

He said what he thought and said it 
well; it remained to be demonstrated that 
he thought what the new movement 
thought. Proof of that soon began to ac- 
cumulate. In -Colonel Harvey’s North 
American Review for October, 1909, he 
published a critical article on the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff. His study included a de- 
nunciation . of “the policy of silence and 
secrecy” by which such bills were drawn 
and a demand for modification of the ma- 
chinery, which should give the public an 
opportunity to see what was being done 
before the result was beyond the reach of 
criticism. Along with this were observa- 
lions on a tariff policy, deprecation of a 
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Woodrow Wilson as Governor of New 
Jersey in 1912, when he was conducting 
his first campaign for the Presidency 


sweeping return to a purely revenue basis, 
and an argument in favor of gradual re- 
ductions of tariffs to the point where the 
possibility of competition enforced effi- 
ciency of operation. 


His Literary Work 


Wilson made a distinct reputation as a 
scholar and author aside from politics. 
He began with his doctor’s thesis, which 
gave him a place of acknowledged im- 
portance among the interpreters of Amer- 
ican institutions, and many of its elucida- 
tions were embodied by James Bryce in his 


“American Comomnwealth.” From the 
outset he believed that the fine art of lit- 
erature should be applied in writing about 
politics. “Politics,” he said in an early 
essay, “can be expounded by means of the 
highest literary methods. Only master 
workers in language and in the groupings 
and interpretations of heterogeneous ma- 
terials can achieve the highest success in 
making real in words the ‘complex life of 
States. In order really to know anything 
about government you must see it alive; 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S FIRST WIFE 

Ellen Louise Wilson (née Axson), by 

whom he had three daughters and who 
died in 1914 


and the object of the writer on politics 
should be nothing less than this, to paint 


government to the life, to make it live 
again upon his page.’ 

This was the standard which Woodrow 
Wilson set for himself as a historian. All 
his activities as student and teacher and 
writer were in conformity with that stand- 
ard. Yet he was not an author from 
choice. He never set out consciously to 
become an author. Of his five-volume 

“History of the American People,” his 
most brilliant as well as his largest literary 
achievement, he said: “It grew out of a 
series of papers or essays on different 
phases of American history, a number of 
which were printed. -They were not in any 
way related. I wrote these historical essays 
as much as anything to make my own con- 
ception of American history definite and 
to give them a body and substance. Then. 
too, I wished somewhat to let others see 
American history and Ainerican men as 
myself viewed them.” 

After he became President of Princeton 
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he found no time to write books. An occa- 
sional essay, educational addresses and a 
few speeches commenting on politics and 
economic questions of the day were his 
only written expressions. As a college 
professor, however, he used to devote to 
writing all the forenoons during which he 
did not lecture. He often forced himself 
to work. He trained himself to work me- 
thodically. He could not work in any case 
until his desk was in perfect order. 

Mr. Wilson’s second book, “ The State,” 
was used as a textbook in many schools 
and colleges. There followed two books 
of essays, “ An Old Master” and “* Mere 
Literature,” which showed very clearly his 
deep literary concerns, the second volume 
being a protest against the making of lit- 
erature a scientific study. Other works 
were “ The Free Life ” (1913), “ The New 
Freedom” (1913), “ When a Man Comes 
to Reunion” (1893), “George Washing- 
ton” (1896), “ Constitutional Government 
of the United States” (1908), ** State Ele- 
ments of Historical and Practical Politics ” 
(1889), “ Division and Himself” (1915) 
and “On Being Human” (1916). 


PouiricaAL Drier Towarp His Ipeas 


While Woodrow Wilson was thus growing in 
public estimation the times were rapidly prepar- 
ing for the entry of new forces into poliiics. 
The insurgent movement had shattered the Re- 
publican Party and was growing in power every 
day, but the activities of the “lunatic fringe” 
alarmed many men, who still felt that 
change was necessary, and the prospective reap- 
pearance of Colonel Roosevelt in politics raised 
instinctive objections to the third term. 

On March 19, 1910, came the revolution in 
the House of Representatives which 
the power of Speaker Cannon. It was an im- 
portant baitle in the campaign for political re- 
form, but it was still more important to Woodrow 
Wilson. For in recent years the Speaker had in 
practice exercised that direction and promotion of 
legislation which in the Wilsonian system 
the function of the President. With a powerful 
influence suddenly removed there was a_ better 
chance for bringing in something to take its 
place. President Taft, meanwhile, condoned 
measures of which he did not approve, such as 
the tariff bill, and the Wilson ideas of the Presi- 
dential function gained acceptability accord- 
ingly. 

Nevertheless, in the years leading up to 1912, 
not many outside of Dr. Wilson himself seem to 
have attached much weight to his views on the 
machinery of the Government; the country at 


some 


overthrew 


was 
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large was interested in him chiefly as a new 
and forceful representative of the popular politi- 
cal ideas, who was not handicapped by any 
accumulation of political enemies. People began 
to listen for what he said; and when he talked, 
now and then, to Democratic audiences in New 
Jersey in the Spring of 1910, his opinions were 
read with increasing interest. 

Hence, as his friend and biographer, Professor 
Henry Jones Ford, observes: “So constant was 
Dr. Wilson’s attention to public affairs, and so 
frequent were the occasions on which he gave 
his views, that it is impossible to point to any 
event that marked his entrance into public life. 
It was a thing of gradual development.” 


THE 


Meanwhile his administration at Princeton had 
given him preparation for governmental 
problems, as well as for the meeting of political 
opposition. When he came into the Presidency 
of the university in 1902, the current which in 
the last decades of the nineteenth century had 
swept science into an overmastering position in 
American universities had reached its furthest 
point. It was about time for the ebb-tide, and 
Mr. Wilson was one of those who helped the 
process along by emphasis on the enduring value 
of the classics. 


ConFLicts AT PRINCETON 


some 


President Wilson addressing Congress in accordance 
the Republic, which he revived after 
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Many universities were at that time dominated 
by the elective system, which was too apt to 
result in a product without training or organized 
knowledge of any sort. Through Mr. Wilson’s 
efforts the Princeton curriculum was organized 
into groups of studies and the elective system 
modified so as to provide for a closely prescribed 
course in the first two years and considerable 
liberty of choice in the last two. 


While Mr. Wilson was thus getting rid of some 
of the bad features of German education, as in- 
troduced into America by German-trained educa- 
tors, he was introducing into Princeton one of 
the best features of English universities. - The 
precepterial which he established at 
Princeton, like the tutorial system in England, 
provides for the supervision of the work of small 
groups of undergraduates by a young instructor, 
who outlines the course of reading and, by fre- 
quent conferences, sees that the reading is done. 
The burden of imparting all knowledge was thus 
taken off the lecturers, who were enabled to make 
their talks less soporific; and the practice of 
learning enough in cram courses to pass the ex- 
amination received a considerable setback. 


system, 


These reforms he carried through successfully 
but other changes which he attempted met with 
powerful opposition. The English tutorial system 


with the practice of the first Presidents of 
a lapse of nearly a century 
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was accepted on its merits, but another feature 
of English university life, which Mr. Wilson tried 
to introduce, a modification of the Oxford and 
Cambridge college system, did not find favor at 
Princeton. His plan would have _ established 
quadrangles, boarding and lodging perhaps a 
hundred students each, with some younger in- 
structors, in the hope that each quadrangle might 
become a centre of intellectual and social com- 
munity life for all its members, such'as the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge colleges are in theory sup- 
posed to be, and sometimes are. It was an effort 
to solve the social problem afflicting all Amer- 
ican colleges and universities, in which compara- 
tively few of the student body get intensive social 
activity through fraternities or clubs, while the 
majority are a disorganized, unsocial mass. How 
the quadrangle plan would have worked in prac- 
tice is uncertain, for the opposition of the alumni 
and the upper class clubs of Princeton — was 
enough to lay it on the table after a two years’ 
fight. ; 

During this conflict Mr. Wilson made the com- 
parison of the modern American university to a 
circus, which aroused feeling on both sides in 
the dispute. “The side shows have become so 
numerous, so diverting, so important if you will, 
that they have eaten up the circus, and we in 
the main tent are often obliged to whistle before 
our audiences, humiliated and disgraced.” At 
about the same time he remarked that he wanted 
Princeton to be a college, not an exclusive coun- 
try club. 

This fight was not ended when the quadrangle 
plan was dropped in 1907; its repercussions in 
club life broke out ‘n the undergraduate body 
after Woodrow Wilson had moved to the White 
House. It brought him many friends and ad- 
mirers; it also brought him enemies among the 
students and alumni of the university. 


Tue GRADUATE SCHOOL CONTROVERSY 


A year or so later another fight made more 
enemies. A project for a graduate school, to 
be magnificently housed and equipped, had been 
worked out by Professor Andrew F. West, who 
was to be dean of the school. The proposal 
was on an elaborate scale that did not commend 
itself to Mr. Wilson, whose interest was cen- 
tred in the development of instruction for the 
undergraduates. Early in 1910 William Cooper 
Procter of Cincinnati, who made an excursion 
into national politics ten years later as a 
supporter of General Wood, offered the univer- 
sity half a million dollars for a graduate school 
to be erected on a site specified by himself and 
removed by some distance from the university. 

After considerable debate on the matter, Mr. 
Wilson refused it. Acceptance would have meant 
not only decision of the controversy over the 
graduate school in Dean West’s favor, but de- 
cision by an outsider whose only claim to be 
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arbiter was his possession of money. The refusal 
aroused much antagonism and sharpened the 
animosity of those who had opposed Mr. Wilson 
on the quadrangle issue. Alumni and trustees 
split on the question and debate was growing 
more vigorous when the will of Isaac Wyman, 
an old graduate who had lately died in Mas- 
sachusetts, was found to leave $3,000,000 to the 
university for a graduate school—and one of 
the trustees was Dean West. 

There were not many who would have sup- 
ported Mr. Wilson in the attempt to refuse this 
amount of money. He was beaten, plainly, on 
the graduate school: Mr. Procter’s offer was re- 
newed and accepted. The modern American 
university cannot well go on as before when 
its Faculty contains a man who has beaten the 
President, and the demand among some of the 
alumni for Mr. Wilson’s resignation seemed 
supported by the logic of the situation. In a 
sense, Dean West had pushed him out of Prince- 
ton, but he fell upstairs. 

The public had seen in his fight with the 
“aristocracy” of the clubs, and with moneyed 
men on the Board of Trustees of the university, 
a dramatization of the struggle against “special 
privilege,” which was then agitating the country. 
Wilson was regarded as a champion of democ- 
racy against the caste system and the money 
power: so, for every friend he lost in Princeton 
he gained a hundred admirers outside. All over 
the country people began to think that this man 
could be used in a larger field. 


ELECTED GovERNOR OF NEw JERSEY 


A Governor of New Jersey was to be 


elected in 1910. The Democratic Party 
was certain to benefit in the Congressional 
elections, and in most State elections, too, 
by the Republican split and the revolt 
against Cannonism and the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff. People began to talk of Woodrow 
Wilson as a candidate for Governor of 
New Jersey, and the talk spread so widely 
that when the Democratic State Convention 
met on Sept. 15 he was nominated on the 
first ballot. 

The people the country over who had 
read of and admired Wilson had not hoped 
for his election as Governor of New Jer- 
sey; they were thinking of him as a Presi- 
dential possibility. In a sense, his entry 
into State politics was a sort of minor 
league “try-out” and seasoning which 
might fit him for a national réle. Wilson 
won the Governorship by 49,000 votes—a 
great accomplishment in a State which had 
been Republican in recent years, and an 
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President Wilson and his first grandchild, 
son of Francis Bowes Sayre and Mrs. 


accomplishment that could not altogether 
be accounted for by the general Demo- 
cratic victory the country over. 

The victory at the polls was only the 
beginning of his preliminary trial, which 
would make or break him as a Presidential 
candidate in 1912. There was a great deal 
of work to be done in New Jersey. The 
State had been the favorite home for cor- 
porations seeking to have their activities 
made easier by generous laws, and in a 
time when there was a general distrust of 
all corporations it was felt that this sort 
of thing must be ended. New Jersey had 
political problems of its own; some needed 
only improved machinery, some required a 
change of heart. But Mr. Wilson had to 
undergo another test before he came to the 
actual work of administration. 

In a sense he had been a national candi- 
date for a State office. Men all over the 
country had hoped that New Jersey would 


Francis Sayre, 

Sayre, 

Miss Jessie Wilson, the President’s second daughter. The 
child was born at the White House on Jan. 17, 1915 
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give him a trial, but this did 
not alter the fact that he had 
been nominated by the Dem- 
ocratic State machine, which 
was controlled by ex-Senator 
James Smith Jr. 


During the campaign Dr. 
Wilson had promised to fight 
boss rule in both parties and 
obtain reforms in govern- 
mental machinery by the in- 
troduction of independent 
men into public office and 
by “pitiless publicity.” 

The time for “pitiless pub- 
licity” was at hand. United 
States Senators were still 
elected by Legislatures, but 
New Jersey had passed a pref- 
erential primary law, provid- 
ing that the Legislature should 
be bound by the popular vote 
in its choice of a Senator. The 
law had not been taken with 
seriousness, nor was the can- 
didate who won the primary, 
James E. Martine, so taken. 
But when the election pre- 
duced a Legislature with a 
safe Democratic majority on 
joint ballot, ex-Senator Smith, 
who had previously said that 
his health prevented his entry 
into the primary, suddenly let it be known 
that he would accept an election to the 
Senate. 

Governor Wilson thought otherwise, and 
before he went into office he turned on the 
“pitiless publicity.” He told legislators 
that they would be betraying the trust 
which the people had reposed in them if 
they refused to abide by the result of the 
primary; and he told the people that the 
legislator who did that could hardly be 
trusted with anything else. The fight was 
a sharp one for a while; it was argued 
that Martine was incompetent, it was main- 
tained that the Governor had no right to 
interfere. Nevertheless, Governor Wilson 
was firm in his position that as the tribune 
of the people it was his duty to see that 
other public officials kept their implicit 
promise; and when the Legislature met. 
Martine was elected to the Senate. 


formerly 
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Rerorms Won IN First SESSION 


The legislative session which followed 
set other precedents in co-operation be- 
tween the Executive and the Legislature. 
The reform group, headed by Wilson, had 
an extensive legislative program. One of 
the most important items was an Electoral 
Reform bill, which had hard sledding in 
the lower house. The Smith-Nugent ma- 
chine was against Wilson, and it seemed 
that his measures might be beaten, 

The Governor went into a party caucus 
on the Electoral Reform bill and talked 
more than three hours in its favor. When 
objection was made to his appearance in 
this capacity, he pointed to the constitu- 
tional provision authorizing the Governor 
to recommend measures that might serve 
the public interest—a provision which he 
construed as meaning that the Governor 
could recommend and give fullest support 
to a specific bill. That bill went through, 
although the Republicans had a majority 
of three in the State Senate. So did a Cor- 
rupt Practices act, an Elective Employers’ 
Liability act, and a bill creating a Public 
Service Commission. Wherever it was 
necessary the Governor took a hand him- 
self and acted as what he called the lobby- 
ist for the public. 

From the progressive viewpoint, it was 
a successful session. The next session was 
not so satisfactory. The Smith-Nugent 
machine was still bitterly hostile; Nugent 
had publicly called the Governor “an in- 
grate and a liar.” The Republicans car- 
ried Essex County, where that machine was 
strongest, and the New Jersey system, by 
which counties vote as a unit, gave them 
thereby a majority in the Legislature, al- 
though the Democrats had an aggregate 
popular pjurality in the State. The Wilson 
program of reform legislation was slowed 
down and it looked as if the Governor’s 
career had slowed down, too. 


MENTIONED FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


But the apparent triumph of James 
Smith was of no more consequence than 
the triumph of Andrew F. West. Wilson 
had been checked in New Jersey as he had 
been beaten at Princeton, but once again 
he fell upstairs. His first year in office 
had been of ereat publicity value, and his 
check at the hands of an established ma- 
chine helped rather than hurt him the 
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country over. That first year had demon- 
strated one thing: that Wilson was not a 
mere scholar in politics. He was a politi- 
cian in politics, a man who knew what he 
wanted and usually could get it done. 

Back in the Spring of 1904, when Demo- 
cratic leaders were cheerlessly looking 
about them for some one to undertake the 
task of trying to prevent Theodore Roose- 
velt getting a second term in the White 
House, Colonel George Harvey, then editor 
of Harper’s Weekly, had suggested Wilson 
as the logical candidate. His was the voice 
in the wilderness, and it cried unheard: 
Wilson was not even mentioned at the con- 
vention which nominated Parker. The head 
of Princeton University was, of course, 
well known, even at that time, not only as 
a university executive with new ideas and 
remarkable energy in putting them into 
practice, but also as a facile speaker and 
writer on political topics. His reputation 
in this direction increased gradually but 
steadily during the next few years, while 
the Democratic Party went back to William 
Jennings Bryan once more with the usual 
outcome, and leaders of the organization 
began to cast about them for new men and 
new methods. Their eagerness had been 
heightened in 1909, when the Payne-Ald- 
rich tariff split the Republican Party and 
Democratic victory at the next election be- 
gan to seem more of an actual possibility. 


It was known that this educator had 
things to say on practical issues in Ameri- 
can politics. Mr. Wilson’s term as Gover- 
nor of New Jersey had shown that he not 
only had ideas on practical issues in Amer- 
ican politics, but could put them into ef- 
fect. He was a liberal; he was called, and 
he did not much deprecate the term, a rad- 
ical. People who had not even thought 
Harvey’s suggestion of 1904 worth laugh- 
ing at now suddenly found Mr. Wilson 
seriously talked of as a candidate for the 
Presidency. 


CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT 


Neither the jibe of “scholar in politics” 
nor the protests of the New Jersey Demo- 
cratic machine could check the growth of 
Wilson sentiment. Before the end of 1911 
the Wilson-for-President movement was 
well under way all over the United States. 
All sorts of men were attracted to the Wil- 
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son banner. In New York a group of 
younger men, most of whom had come 
from the South, set to work for Wilson. 
Among their leaders were William G. Mc- 
Adoo and William F. McCombs, and they 
did much work in the next year and a 
half. 

A more valuable accession, perhaps, 
came from Texas. Edward Mandell House, 
Colonel by virtue of an appointment to 
the Governor’s staff and politician by in- 
nate proclivities, attached himself quietly, 
almost stealthily, to the Wilson boom. 

Wilson was by now prominent enough 
to cause his opponents to dig into his past 
for derogatory material. In November, 
1911, the story was published that upon 
leaving Princetun he had applied for a 
Carnegie teacher’s pension, which had not 
been granted. There was criticism of such 
action by a man who was going into public 
office, but Wilson’s friends replied that 
the application had been made before he 
was elected Governor, when, for all he 
knew, he might be defeated and out of a 
job; that he had regarded it as a routine 
matter, and that the Trustees of the Pen- 
sion Fund had made a special rule, long 
after receipt of the application, to justify 
their failure to act on it. 

Then came the publication of a letter 
which Mr. Wilson had written years before 
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to Adrian H. Joline, a member of the 
Princeton Board of Trustees, expressing 
the hope that “something at once digni- 
fied and effective” could be done in order 
“to knock Mr. Bryan into a cocked hat.” 
The country was still buzzing with opin- 
ions on this episode when a more interest- 
ing matter came to the public attention. 


Break WitH CoLone. HARVEY 


Colonel Harvey withdrew from Har- 
per’s Weekly the standing motto calling 
for Wilson for President, and it was 
learned that he had done it at Wilson’s 
own request. Colonel Henry Watterson 
told the story of a meeting between him- 
self, Harvey and Wilson at the Manhattan 
Club, when the point was raised that Har- 
vey’s support was hurting Wilson among 
the Progressives in the West. It was un- 
derstood that J. P. Morgan & Co. con- 
trolled Harper’s Weekly, and Wilson was 
being represented by political opponents 
as “the candidate of the interests.” So 
Wilson asked Harvey to abandon public © 
support of his candidacy. 

This caused a great stir. According to 
Harvey’s friends his speech at Savannah 
on March 17, 1911, was virtually the for- 
mal opening of the Wilson Presidential 
candidacy. Harvey, they said, had been 
singing Wilson’s praises ever since 1904, 
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President Wilson being notified of his nomination by the 


Democratic Party as Presidential 


candidate in 1916. Ollie James is shown mann 7 announcement at Shadowlawn, Long Branch, 
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President and Mrs. Wilson driving to the Capitol for the inaugura- 


tion ceremony in March, 1917 


only to be discarded in favor of new- 
comers. 

Colonel Harvey poured oil on the fire 
with an interview in which he said that he 
had hoped that Wilson would be another 
Tilden, but had found him “a schoolmas- 
ter rather than a politician.” In describ- 
ing the interview at the Manhattan Club, 
he said that Wilson’s manner in rejecting 
further support “was autocratic if not 
tyrannous.” The Harvey episode seemed 
likely for a time to do harm to Wilson’s 
chances. Nugent, the Essex County “boss,” 
now had supporters in his cry of “ingrate.” 
But the damage was apparently not per- 
manent, not even with Colonel Harvey, 
who still allowed a cautious admiration 
for Wilson to appear in his North Ameri- 
can Review. The Wilson movement grew 
steadily, until the Governor of New Jersey 
began to appear as one of the two or three 
leading candidates for the nomination. 


NOMINATED FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


The Democratic Convention met at Bal- 
timore in the last week in June, but be- 
fore it met the outcome of the 1912 cam- 
paign had already been decided. It had 
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been decided at Chicago, 
where the “Old Guard” 
ran the steam roller over 
the Roosevelt delegates 
and renominated Taft. 
When the Democrats 
gathered, Roosevelt was 
already preparing for 
his third party, and 
Democratic keenness for 
the nomination was 
stimulated by the prob- 
ability that nomination 
this year would mean 
election. 

As usual in rec2nt 
Democratic conventions, 
Mr. Bryan was on hand 
prepared for a_ battle. 
He denounced Morgan, 
Ryan and Belmont from 
the platform and _ in- 
duced the convention to 
take a somewhat Pick- 
wickian oath that it 
would never nominate a 
candidate fovored by 
any special interests. He 
went to the platform later and virtually 
threatened to bolt if anybody was nom- 
inated by the decisive help of the New 
York delegation. He furnished much local 
color and provoked much feeling, but 
toward the candidate whom Mr. Bryan 
plainly had in mind the convention re- 
mained cold. 

The reaction of Bryan’s fulminations, 
however, had its effect in the balloting. 
It laid Judson Harmon low and eventually 
began to hurt Champ Clark, who led 
through most of the balloting of that long 
convention and for a time had a majority. 
But the two-thirds rule was in his way and 
the unit rule had been abolished at the be- 
ginning of the convention, with great 
profit to the Wilson forces. 


Bryan did not support Wilson, but the 
Wilson men, whenever they had a chance, 
supported Bryan; and some of Bryan's 
supporters eventually turned toward Wil- 
son when it became apparent that Clark 
was not likely to get his two-thirds. The 
break finally came on the forty-sixth bal- 
lot, a break foretold long in advance by 
the shift to Wilson of the delegates from 
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Indiana; and on July 3 Woodrow Wilson 
was nominated for the Presidency. 

In the campaign that followed Theodore 
Rocsevelt and his hand-made party held 
the centre of attention. but attention does 
not win elections. Wilson won more and 
more favor on his speaking tours, and 
when he gave up these tours after the at- 
tempt on Roosevelt’s life at Milwaukee, 
withdrawing from the argument until 
Roosevelt was well enough to speak again, 
the generous gesture perhaps appealed to 
some of the electorate whom Wilson’s per- 
sonality had not touched before. 

The election went as was generally ex- 
pected; Wilson was a minority President, 
but he had a plurality of more than 
2,000,000 over Roosevelt and nearly 
3.000.000 over Taft, and he swept the Elec- 
toral College with 435 votes to Roosevelt’s 
88 and Taft’s 8. The election also gave 
the Democrats a heavy majority in Con- 
gress, and incidentally restored Wilson’s 
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control over the New Jersey Legislature. 
Passage of the “Seven Sisters” laws 
against corporation abuses in that State 
was the last accomplishment of his admin- 
istration as Governor and tribune of the 
people in New Jersey. On March 4, 1913, 
he was inaugurated as President. 

The Cabinet which he had selected was 
on the whole well adapted for its purpose, 
which was the control of Congress. Mr. 
Wilson had a large personal following 
over the country, but not much of it had 
been elected to public office. The naming 
of Bryan as Secretary of State was the 
obvious thing to do, for at that time Mr. 
Bryan was still the strongest individual 
leader in the party, and if ‘the Bryan men 
in Congress opposed Wilson measures, the 
participation of the Executive in legisla- 
tion would come to nothing. Mr. Mc Adoo’s 
qualifications for Secretary of the Treas- 
ury were doubted by some, but on the 


whole the Cabinet was fairly well received. 


President Wilson taking the oath of office on his inauguration for the second time in March, 1917 
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When Mr. Bryan started off by serving 
grape juice to diplomats at State dinners, 
and Secretary Daniels concluded that the 
first thing to do with the navy was to dry 
it up, sentiment changed in some quarters. 
Politics had presented a rather serious 
spectacle in previous years, and the spec- 
tacle of the Secretary of State going about 
on the Chautauqua circuit with Swiss bell 
ringers left a distaste among the general 
masses 


Witson AppRESSES CONGRESS 
On April 7, 1913, the President con- 


vened Congress in special session and de- 
livered to it a message on the single topic 
of tariff reform. The elections of 1910 
and 1912 were construed by him as a man- 
date to cut down the Payne-Aldrich tariff. 
Mr. Wilson formulated the principle that 
“the object of the tariff duties, henceforth 
laid, must be effective competition,” and 
he warned Congress that tariff reduction 
was a thing that must be done gradually. 
What most attracted public interest to this 
message was the fact that Mr. Wilson de- 
livered it personally, coming before Con- 
gress and reading his message as no Pres- 
ident since John Adams had done. It was 
merely an incident in his conception of the 
Presidency, but it was a visible incident 
which made an impression on the public 
and roused some protest in Congress. Back 
of that symbol, however, was a new pol- 
icy; the President set himself to work to 
help the new tariff act, ultimately known 
as the Underwood-Simmons taziff, through 
Congress. It went through the House 
without much difficulty, but hung in the 
Senate through the Summer. There was 
much lobbying by interests which would 
be affected, and the President publicly 
denounced the effort of “great bodies of 
astute men to create an artificial opinion.” 
The party stood together behind the bill, 
however, and it became a law on Oct. 3. 
Meanwhile the President had given Con- 
eress more difficult work to do. While 
the Senate was engaged with the tariff the 
President set the House to work on reform 
of the currency, which had long been an 
obvious necessity and had become urgent 
since the panic of 1907. The Aldrich 
plan had been much discussed during the 
Taft Administration and furnished a basis 
for the deliberations of Democratic lead- 
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ers, who in this field as in that of the 
tariff had gone through much preliminary 
work before the new Administration came 
into office. Taken through the House by 
Carter Glass and through the Senate by 
Robert L. Owen, the law was finally signed 
by the President on Dec. 23. It is re- 
garded by many observers as the most im- 
portant domestic accomplishment of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s two Administrations, and, 
although the Democrats built to a consid- 
erable extent on Aldrich’s foundations, 
they received the credit of having at last 
carried through a currency reform where 
others had failed. 

Minor accomplishments of that first 
year were the Clayton act, amending the 
existing anti-trust laws and exempting 
farmer and labor combinations from their 
operation, and the bill creating the Federal 
Trade Commission, from which great 
things were expected. On the whole, 
it was a remarkable year’s work, and 
the President was given the credit for 
it. He had taken part in the delib- 
erations of Congressional committees; 
he had stood before the country as the ad- 
vocate of measures in the hands of Con- 
gress, and before Congress as the repre- 
sentative of a popular opinion, demanding 
action. The Wilsonian concept of the 
Presidency, after more than thirty years, 
had been vindicated by the spectacle of 
President Wilson actually functioning as 
Prime Minister and leading the majority 
party in the execution of its legislative 
program. The end was, in the main, sat- 
isfactory to the majority of the people, 
and by the end of that session Mr. Bryan 
was no longer the most influential leader 
in his party. Opposition feeling, to be 
sure, was bitter. Ex-Senator Murray Crane 
declared that the President had “virtually 
obliterated Congress”; Representative Al- 
bert Johnson of Washington spoke of 
“the gradual overthrow of representative 
government. ” 


Foret¢n Comprications MENACED 


There were signs of trouble in foreign politics 
when Wilson took office. Relations with Japan 
had begun to be disturbed once more by the 
land issue in California, and there was unrest 
in the Philippines. In 1912 Congress had passed 
a law exempting American coastwise shipping 
from tolls for passage through the Panama Canal, 
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PRESIDENT WILSON 


around the table, beginning at the further 
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AND HIS WAR CABINET 
The Cabinet as it was constituted after Mr. Bryan’s resignation. 
side: 


Left to right from the President 
W. McAdoo (Treasury), T. W. Gregory 


G. 


(Attorney General), J. Daniels (Navy), D. F. Houston (Agriculture), W. B. Wilson (Labor), 


W. C. Redfield (Commerce), F. 


kK. Lane (interior), A. S. Burleson (Postmaster General), N. D. 


Baker (War) and R. Lansing (Secretary of State) 


and England, supported by some Continental 
powers, had protested against the measure as a 
violation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. Worst 
of all was the continuing unrest in Mexico, where 
Madero had driven out Diaz, Huerta had over- 
thrown and killed Madero, while Villa and Car- 
ranza had risen against Huerta. Meanwhile, 
Americans in Mexico were being murdered and 
American property destroyed. This was the most 
serious international problem before the new 
Administration, and President Taft had left the 
matter of recognizing the Huerta Government 
to the decision of the incoming President. There 
was also continuing war in the Balkans, but few 
persons in America, in the Spring of 1913, had 
more than an academic interest in that. 

The diplomatic service by which the Wilson 
Administration could meet these problems had 
been somewhat improved under President Taft, 
but when William Jennings Bryan filled the 
State Department and diplomatic service with 
his friends and followers—“deserving Democrats,” 
in his own phrase—the service was measurably 
weakened. Bryan did this work of destruction, 
but Wilson was blamed for letting him do it. 
Particularly was he blamed by the element who 
had expected better treatment of the foreign 
service from a man of Wilson’s record. In the 
higher posts, however, the President made his 
own selections; and these were generally respec- 
table and often competent. Left to himself, the 
President’s taste ran mainly to novelists for dip- 
lomatic positions; but some important posts he 
could not fill at once and had to leave in charge 
of Republican hold-overs, such as Myron T. Her- 


rick in Paris and Henry Lane Wilson in Mexico 
City. : 

The Democrats had announced their intention 
of ending the Taft-Knox system of “dollar dip- 
lomacy.” One of the early examples of the new 
method was the President’s opposition to par- 
ticipation by American bankers in the six-power 
loan to China. This action made him some 
friends and some enemies. In the Philippines 
many American employes of the Government were 
displaced by natives; and when leading Democrats 
began to talk of giving independence to the 
islands the Republicans raised the cry of “hauling 
down the flag.” The California land question 
strained relations with Japan, and the Secretary 
of State had to make a personal appeal to the 
Californians for more moderate handling of the 
question. 

Another issue raised sharp opposition to the 
President at home, but also much support in 
quarters hitherto not altogether friendly. He in- 
sisted that the act giving preferential tolls to 
American shipping through the Panama Canal 
must be repealed to conform to the treaty pledge 
of 1901 made with Great Britain. All the profes- 
sional haters of England were aroused, and the 
President was the object of a campaign of 
vilification. Only two or three years before there 
had been some ineffectual talk in England of 
opposition to the fortification of the canal, and 
this, with the agitation over the Canadian reci- 
procity proposal in 1911, were. used as talking 
points by defenders of the law. But many Repub- 
lican leaders in the Senate supported the Presi- 
dent’s position, and the preferential law was 
repealed. 
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President Wilson taking part in the Liberty Day parade in New York in October, 1918. Carrying 


an American flag, he walked the entire line of march. 


Next to him on the left Rear Admiral 


Cary T. Grayson, his medical adviser, is shown in this photograph 


DirFicutties Wit Mexico 


The early months of the Wilson Administration 
resulted in improved relations with Latin America. 
A speech by the President at the Southern Con- 
gress in Mobile, where he declared that America 
would never seek another foot of soil by annexa- 
tion, left a good impression in South America. 
Practical weight was lent to this policy by the 
negotiation of a treaty with Colombia, which 
would include a payment of $25,000,000, virtually 
as an indemnity for the events leading up to 
the building of the Panama Canal. As originally 
drawn this treaty expressed “the sincere regret” 
of the Government of the United States that 
good relations between the two countries had 
been disturbed. This implied criticism of the 
policy of a Republican Administration roused 
Republican opposition to the new treaty, and 
though the project was revived several times 
during President Wilson’s two terms, the treaty 
was not accepted by the Senate until the offend- 
ing words were omitted. The mere discussion, 
however, had a good effect on Latin-American 
sentiment. 

Relations with the countries south of the 
Isthmus, however, were of minor importance com- 
pared with those with Mexico. The demand for 
intervention was growing daily with new reports 
of the killing of American citizens by one or 


another “patriot” army or robber band fighting 
over the country. The alternative to intervention 
seemed to be recognition of Huerta, but the Wil- 
son Administration laid down the principle that 
a Government which had succeeded to power by 
violence and assassination must not be recog- 
nized. The President invented the phrase “watch- 
ful waiting,” to describe his Mexican policy; 
and “watchful waiting” suited neither interven- 
tionists nor those ‘who wanted to recognize 
Huerta. Henry Lane Wilson, Ambassador in 
Mexico City, and many Consuls were out of 
sympathy with the Government’s policy, and the 
President resorted to the first of a long series 
of confidential agents, when he sent William 
Bayard Hale, who had written one of his cam- 
paign biographies, to make a special study of 
Mexican conditions for him. (It was this same 
Hale who was greatly discredited during the war 
for his expressed sympathy with Germany.) 
Despite patient endurance all through 1913, 
things kept getting’ worse in Mexico, and criticism 
of the President’s policy increased. Villa and 
Carranza made progress in the north, and in 
February, 1914, President Wilson lifted the em- 
bargo on the shipment of arms into Mexico from 
the United States. This was of immediate bene- 
fit to the constitutionalists near the border, but 
upholders of Huerta denounced it as the encour- 
agement of brigandage. It began to look as if 
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“watchful waiting’ might continue indefinitely, 
when a trivial incident almost lead to war. On 
April 9, 1914, some American marines, who had 
landed at Tampico from a launch to buy 
easoline, were arrested by MHuertista officers. 
They were at once released and the Mexican 
Government expressed its regret, but Admiral 
Mayo, commanding our naval forces, demanded 
that the shore batteries salute the American flag 
by way of atonement. The Huerta Government 
refused unless the salute should be reciprocal, 
which would have implied American recognition 
of Huerta. On April 14 the President ordered 
the Atlantic fleet to Mexican waters; there was 
talk of a Pacific blockade to enforce compliance 
with the demand, and preparations were made 
throughout the country for possible war. 

The country backed up the President, except 
for a minority which was more interested in the 
industrial disturbances then prominently before 
the public. Yet there was a widespread hope 
that somehow the trouble could be adjusted with 
out war. Even among those who thought the 
Mexican situation had reached a point where 
intervention was inevitable there was a feeling 
that the conflict should not be begun over a 
technical point of etiquette. But the refusal of 
the salute was only a last straw and in general 
the nation seemed willing to trust the President. 

On April 21 the President appeared before a 
joint session of Congress and asked the adoption 
of a resolution justifying the employment of the 
armed forces of the nation “against Victoriano 
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Huerta.” Congress did not know that at that 
very hour American naval forces, driven to action 
by the arrival at Vera Cruz of a German ship 
loaded with munitions for Huerta, had landed 
sailors and marines, who were occupying the city 
after some sharp fighting. But that something of 
the sort might soon occur was apparent, and there 
was a feeling that the President was only asking 
formal approval of a fait accompli. Men who 
believed that war was inevitable wondered why 
a downright declaration was not asked for. The 
House adopted the resolution, however, by a vote 
of 337 to 37. By the time the Senate came to 
consider it the news of the fighting at Vera 
Cruz had reached Washington, and in the con- 
viction that this meant that war was at hand 
the Senate eliminated the personal reference to 
Huerta and adopted the resolution. Criticism by 
this time was chiefly leveled at the postponement 
of a flat declaration of war. 

On April 25, however, Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile offered their mediation, and the President 
accepted. The general feeling of relief which 
greeted this action showed that the war spirit 
was not very high, though a minority still re- 
gretted that the opportunity had not been seized 
to settle the whole matter. General Funston had 
by this time been sent to Vera Cruz with several 
thousand regulars, while a conference of Ameri- 
can and Mexican delegates, with representatives 
of the mediating powers, met at Niagara Falls 
and deliberated. While the conference was en- 
gaged, Villa and Carranza, now supplied with 


Children strewing flowers in the path of President Wilson on his arrival at Dover, England 
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arms, were making progress in Northern Mexico, 
and other rebels against the Huerta Government 
were extending control over other parts of the 
republic. Toward the end of the Summer Huerta 
gave up and left the country. 


At this time the President’s Mexican policy 
seemed brilliantly successful. He had removed 
what seemed to be the principal obstacle to peace 
in Mexico without getting into war. What was 
eventually of greater importance, his refusal to 
go on after the beginning of invasion, and his 
prompt acceptance of South American mediation, 
had gone far to restore Latin-American confidence 
in North American disinterestedness. The fears 
aroused by the Panama episode were in great 
measure allayed, and the action of most of the 
Latin-American powers in following the United 
States into war in 1917 can be traced back to 
the impression created by President Wilson’s 
action in this instance. 


Complaints against Presidential autocracy were 
increasing, but most people felt that with Bryan 
as Secretary of State, betraying little interest in 
any foreign affairs except his own system of 
arbitration treaties, the President had to conduct 
his own foreign policy. Those who wanted inter- 
vention in Mexico raised once more the cries 
of weakness and vacillation which had _ been 
heard in connection with the Philippines and the 
canal tolls issue. 


BEGINNING OF THE WorRLD War 


The outbreak of the European war in 
August, 1914, seems to have surprised our 
Government no less than most of those 
immediately concerned. It found the Pres- 
ident in the midst of domestic troubles 
(Mrs. Wilson was fatally ill and died on 
Aug. 6), but at the moment it seemed to 
call only for the formalities of a neutral- 
ity proclamation and a general tender of 
good offices in case any of the warring 
powers should desire mediation toward 
peace. In his proclamation the President 
said: 


The effect of the war upon the United 
States will depend upon what American cit- 
izens say or do. Every man who really loves 
America will act and speak in the true spirit 
of neutrality. It will be easy to excite _pas- 
sion and difficult to allay it. * * * Divi- 
sions among us would be fatal to our peace 
of mind and might seriously stand in the 
way of proper performance of our duty as 
one great nation at peace, the one people 
holding itself ready to play a part of im- 
partial mediation. * * 

I venture, therefore, my countrymen, to 
speak a solemn word of warning to you 
against that deepest, most subtle, most es- 
sential breach of neutrality which may 
spring out of partisanship, out of passion- 
ately taking sides. The United States must 
be neutral in fact as well as in name in 
these days that are to try men’s souls. We 
must be impartial in thought as well as in 
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action, must put a curb upon our sentiments 

as well as upon every transaction that might 

be construed as a preference of one party to 
the struggle before another. 

The President’s purpose was clearly in- 
dicated in the suggestion that the time 
might come when “the one great nation at 
peace” would be called upon for media- 
tion. 

With the President’s action at the out- 
break of the war the great mass of the 
people were then and long remained in 
full agreement; but there was dissent from 
the language in which he had expressed 
himself. The neutrality proclamation was 
quoted by opponents with every event 
which made the guilt of Germany in bring- 
ing on the war, ‘and with the barbarity of 
Germany in waging the war, more appar- 
ent to the American public. 


AGAINST PREPAREDNESS 


While the President was thus criticized 
by those who were beginning to think that 
the war was our business, there was 
spreading among others the conviction 
that, whether it was our business or not. 
it might yet spread so far that we would 
become involved in it. America was vis- 
ibly unready for any war more formida- 
ble than an excursion into Mexico. The 
preparedness movement which began in 
the Fall of 1914 was countered by organ- 
ized pacifist activities, with which almost 
from the first the pro-German faction al- 
lied itself. The President’s activities for 
peace at this time were of the purely for- 
mal nature required of his office, but the 
preparedness movement he treated with 
disdain. He styled some of its advocates 
“nervous and excitable,” and called dis- 
cussion of the question. “good mental ex- 
ercise.” As this agitation was beginning 
there came the Congressional election of 
1914. This left the Democrats with a 
safe majority in both houses, but the over- 
whelming preponderance acquired through 
the Republican split in 1912 had disap- 
peared. The Progressive Party now vir- 
tually passed into history. Nothing was 
left of it but its leaders, many of whom 
were considering the desirability of going 
back to the Republican Party as “their 
followers had done. 

There was now a growing prospect that 
even neutrality might not “keep America 
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from uncomfortable entanglements with 
the warring powers. This danger did not 
become acute, however, until the Germans 
on Feb. 4, 1915, declared British waters 
a war zone and announced the first sub- 
marine campaign. The American Govern- 
ment answered within the week with a 
warning that if American vessels were 
sunk or American citizens killed in this 
campaign, it would hold the German Gov- 
ernment to “strict accountability.” There- 
upon began a correspondence between the 
two Governments, which was paralleled by 
protests to the British Government against 
interference with American commerce on 
the high seas. 


THE SINKING OF THE LUSITANIA 


“Strict accountability,” however, had no 


The Lord Mayor of London presenting President Wilson with the freedom of the city. 
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terrors for the Germans. The submarines 
began to kill American citizens by ones 
and twos and threes. With each new epi- 
sode more Americans turned against the 
Germans, and the counter-activities of the 
pacifists and German agents increased, 

Complaints against the failure of the 
Government to do something effective to 
make the Germans check the submarines 
were increasing, chiefly in Republican pa- 
pers, when the Lusitania was sunk on May 
7 with the loss of more than 1,200 lives, 
including upward of a hundred Ameri- 
cans. 

There was now a general feeling that 
something would be done. No word came 
immediately from the White House; the 
President was working out his problem 
alone. The country waited for him to 


There 


were present at_the Guildhall on this occasion nearly all the leading statesmen of the British 
Empire and many other important figures in British public life 
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President Wilson driving with the Mayer of Manchester, England, through the streets of that city 


speak, and waited in confidence. The 
first word which came from his seclusion, 
however, was of a vastly different sort 
from that which had been expected. Ad- 
dressing a meeting of newly naturalized 
citizens in Philadelphia three days after 
the Lusitania was sunk, the President in- 
vented another of the phrases which his 
opponents have constantly recalled. 

“There is such a thing,” he said, “as a 
man being too proud to fight; there is 
such a thing as a nation being so right 
that it does not need to convince others 
by force that it is right.” 

The praise of Germans and _ Irish, 
and the condemnation of the outspoken 
champions of the Allies, played around 
this expression for three days; but in the 
ueantime the President had completed his 
note on the Lusitania. On May 13 it was 
dispatched and published. It denied the 
right in international law to make such 
attacks as those on the Lusitania, and 
warned the German Government that the 
Administration would not “omit any word 


or act” necessary to defend the rights of 
Americans. 

The country drew a long breath and 
prepared for whatever might happen. 
There was violent protest from the leaders 
of Irish and German racial groups, and 
from the pacifists, who included by this 
time most of the radicals and revolution- 
aries, but the mass of the articulate part of 
the population seemed ready for war, if 
that must be, and at that moment there 
seemed little chance of any other outcome. 

The German answer was a series of eva- 
sions and exculpations. The President 
prepared a reply, and there was much spec- 
ulation as to whether this would mean the 
breaking off of diplomatic relations. Mr. 
Bryan thought the note went too far, and 
resigned as Secretary of State on June 8. 
His going was generally hailed with relief, 
and the public reaction made it clear that 
in allowing the official pilot to abandon 
the ship of State, Mr. Wilson had lost 
nothing. The note to Germany with which 
Mr. Bryan had refused to associate him- 
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self, however, was not as strong as ex- 
pected. The fever of the first days 
after the outrage was somewhat abating. 
There was another German answer and a 
third Lusitania note, and still no satisfac- 
tion had been given. Meanwhile the num. 
ber of German outrages in this country 
hod risen, while the shipment of munitions 
to the Allies steadily increased. Propa- 
ganda and sabotage had long been be- 
lieved to be directed by the German and 
Austrian embassies and consulates. In 
August, 1915, documents were published in 
New York tracing much of this back to 
agents of the German Government. AIl- 
though Count von Bernstorff, the German 
Ambassador, was not shown to be impli- 
cated in any projects for criminal violence, 
his embassy was clearly the centre for this 
as well as for the purchase of propa- 
ganda. Proof was presently offered of the 
connection of Dr. Dumba, Austro-Hunga- 
rian Ambassador, with violations of Amer- 
ican neutrality, and he was recalled early 
in September. A few months later the 
German military and naval attachés were 
sent after him, but Bernstorff remained. 

Meanwhile more American lives had 
heen lost by the torpedoing of passenger 
ships, and the pressure of the American 
Government obtained from 
Germany on Sept. 1 a promise 
to torpedo no more passenger 
liners without warning. This 
was supplemented on Oct. 5 by 
an expression of regret for the 
Arabic case, the most recent of 
these episodes, and a renewed 
promise to permit no more oc- 
currences of the sort. For a 
time there were no more such 
occurrences. 

The long waiting since the 
Lusitania affair had wearied 
many Americans, and the note- 
writing period created a strong 
opposition party to ihe Pres- 
ident. Against the group which 
in general approved the results 
obtained by the President there 
were two factions which from 
that time on were steadily in 
opposition to him. There 
were, first, a group of many 
of the influential leaders of 


° eee French 
public opinion who could not 
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forget the Lusitania and felt that national 
self-respect as well as the principles 
raised by the war in Europe de- 


manded that Germany be regarded as an 
enemy. On the other hand, the violent pro- 
Germans or anti-English were infuriated 
at the President for calling Germany to 
account at all. Meanwhile the submarine 
question refused to disappear. Off the 
coast of Ireland the submarines displayed 
some care in selecting their victims, but 
in the Mediterranean passenger liners were 
repeatedly sunk, with loss of life, includ- 
ing Americans. There was another series 
of notes, in which Germany tried to throw 
the blame on her ally, Austria-Hungary. 
In March came an incident nearer home; 
the Sussex, a passenger ship plying across 
the English Channel, was sunk, and once 
more there was a series of notes, with the 
usual German evasion and denials. But on 
April 19 the President, whose patience was 
exhausted, informed Congress that unless 
the German Government immediately aban- 
doned its methods, he would break off 
diplomatic relations. The threat had an 
immediate effect; the Germans yielded, and 
for several months thereafter the subma- 
rine issue ceased to exist. Still. nothing 
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President Wilson and General Pershing reviewing American troops in France on Christmas Day, 
1918 


had been done about the Lusitania, though 
the Administration continued to try to get 
some satisfaction out of the Germans. 
Apart from this special case, many of 
the intelligent and influential elements in 
the American people had come to feel 
that German methods had raised an issue 
which had to be settled. 


PRESIDENT W1ILson Favors PREPAREDNESS 


Other events of the year had brought 
an alteration in the President’s position. 
The intense partisan bitterness shown by 
pro-German elements in 1915 had been a 
revelation of unsuspected national dis- 


unity. In the weeks when war seemed an 
overnight possibility, the President had 
had occasion to contemplate the condition 
of the national defenses, and had seen that 
they were not adequate. In his message 
to Congress in December, 1915, he de- 
nounced hyphenates and called for na- 
tional preparedness. When it appeared 
that Congress had not yet come over to his 
view on these matters, he undertook a 
speaking tour through the East and Middle 
West in the Winter of 1915-16, to stir 
up public interest in an improvement of 
military and naval defenses. During the 


Sussex negotiations Congress had been so 
moved by combined pacifist and pro-Ger- 
man propaganda that it had passed a reso- 
lution warning American citizens off 
armed merchantmen of the Allies. The 
President refused to receive the resolution, 
and declared that it resigned some of the 
rights of sovereignty. There was some 
discussion in Congress, and presently a 
sort of revocation of the declaration. In 
that dispute practically the entire public, 
except those who were on the side of Ger- 
many, stood behind the President, and it 
gave him strength in the subsequent nego- 
tiations which carried the Sussex issue to 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

Anti-British and pacifist influence was 
still strong in Congress; the preparedness 
measures of 1916 included a huge naval 
program and an unsatisfactory army reor- 
ganization bill. Lindley M. Garrison, who 
had been Secretary of War since Mr. Wil- 
son’s inauguration, thought that the Con- 
gressional leaders were not prepared for 
any real improvement in the military es- 
tablishment, and on the ground that the 
President was not supporting him resigned 
his post. Garrison’s place was taken by 
Newton D. Baker, who was thought by 
many inclined toward the pacifist side of 
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the controversy. Suspicion of the Presi- 
dent’s enthusiasm for preparedness was 
created by the Garrison incident, and the 
bill which finally went through Congress 
made little if any improvement in the 
army. The great naval building program 
planned at the same time had to be de- 
ferred on account of subsequent events. 
But the President's tour undoubtedly 
roused an interest which later was to make 
itself felt. Outside of the development 
of munitions factories, created to meet al- 
lied demands, valuable work in the way of 
preparedness was. largely accomplished by 
the Military Training Camps Association, 
a private organization whose moving force 
was General Leonard Wood. But Wood 
received no thanks from the Administra- 
tion; he was even reprimanded by Secre- 
tary Garrison for allowing Colonel Roose- 
velt to make a speech at the first Platts- 
burg camp attacking the Administration 
for slackness. 

At the end of a year of 
domestic strife, violence, plot- 
ting and diplomatic negotia- 
tion, America was not much 
more ready for war than on 
the day after the Lusitania 
affair, and the Lusitania ques- 
tion was not yet disposed of. 
On the other hand, Germany 
had promised that there would 
be no more Lusitanias: and. 
above all, the President had 
come to realize that America 
might have to fight; he had 
stood out against weaklings 
in Congress, and if he had not 
settled the great issue, he had 
held his own, against Ger- 
many, had exacted promises 
from the German Government, 
and had appeared as the de- 
fender of national rights 
which Congress would have 
surrendered. To a fraction of 
the people he was a_ note 
writer who was “too proud to 
fight”; to a smaller fraction 
he was the enemy of Ger- 
many; to a much larger 
number he was the man who 
had kept America out of 
war. 


A MEXICAN INCIDENT 


Nevertheless he had not altogether kept 
the country out of war. Mexico was still 
an issue. Carranza’s Government had been 
recognized by the United States and most 
of the Latin-American powers in the Fall 
of 1915, and controlled the greater part 
of the country; but partisan leaders were 
at large in many provinces, and Villa was 
especially powerful in the north. His 
progress was marked by the murder of 
American citizens, singly or in groups, 
and in March, 1916, his troops raided Co- 
lumbus, N. M., caught the military garri- 
son unawares, and killed a score of sol- 
diers and civilians before they were driven 
off. The Administration acted promptly. 
It was evident that Carranza could do noth- 
ing with Villa, so an expedition of regu- 
lars under General Pershing was sent 
across the border to catch him. The ex- 
pedition penetrated 200 miles into Mexico, 


President Wilson and General Pershing at the review of 
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and easily dispersed the bands of Villistas 
which it met. But Villa himself, though 
wounded and almost captured, escaped 
into the mountains; and twice Pershing’s 
troops came into conflict with Carranza’s 
soldiers, in small brushes, where the Mexi- 
cans had the advantage. 

Carranza, who owed everything to Wil- 
son that he did not owe to Villa and Obre- 
gon, was as bitter against Wilson as 
against Villa. It seemed likely that all 
Mexico would unite against Pershing if 
his troops went further. Some Americans 
thought that would be an excellent thing, 
as Mexico could be conquered and cleaned 
up. But the Administration, which still 
hoped that the Mexicans would recover 
by their own efforts, halted the expedition- 
ary force where it was. There it remained 
for eight months, and finally returned with 
no visible result accomplished. At the 
beginning of Summer the National Guard 
was called out to protect the border, and 
revelations of unpreparedness such as the 
country had hardly suspected were made. 
As an object lesson the military demonstra- 
tion was valuable, but it had no other 
effect. All through the Summer and Fall 
of 1916 the watch on the Rio Grande re- 
mained quiescent, while the Presidential 
election was being fought out. 


There had been a declaration in the 
Democratic platform of 1912 in favor of 
a constitutional amendment limiting the 
President to a single term. But, though 
the Senate had passed a resolution for such 
an amendment in the month before Presi- 
dent Wilson’s inauguration, the House 
failed to concur, and nothing more was 
done about it. A year or so later there 
was published a letter written by Mr. Wil- 
son to Representative A. Mitchell Palmer 
on Feb, 21, 1913, expressing his disap- 
proval of the measure on the ground that 
a President ought to be kept to the mark 
during his term by the realization that he 
would have to come before the people for 
rebuke or expression of confidence. 

By 1916 there was not, and had not 
heen for a long time, any possible Demo- 
cratic candidate but Wilson. This would 
have been true even if custom and the 
power of the White House had not com- 
bined to compel his nomination. In 1916 
his record was the party’s record. The 
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President-Premier was seeking a vote of 
confidence from the people on the record 
of accomplishment, and this record, in- 
cluded activities in the conduct of foreign 
relations and the measures passed by Con- 
gress, which were as much a part of the 
Wilson program as his Lusitania notes. 


RENOMINATED AT St. Louis 


Wilson was renominated at St. Louis by 
acclamation, and the platform gave his 
endorsement. <A _ significant 
episode in the convention was the keynote 
speech of Martin H. Glynn, a speech built 
upon the theme, “He kept us out of war.” 
It was received with great enthusiasm. This 
convention demonstration was denounced, 
deplored or ignored, so far as it could be, 
by Democratic leaders in the East, for 
most of Wilson’s supporters in the large 
cities were backing him as the defender of 
American rights, who had compelled the 
Germans to give up their submarine war 
against passenger vessels. 

The issues of the election were even 
more curiously than usual entangled and 
confused. The Republicans had nominated 


Charles E. Hughes, who during the party’s 
civil war of 1912 had been locked up in 
the Supreme Court and could take no 


sides. Colonel Roosevelt’s Progressive 
Party had met, nominated the ex-Presi- 
dent and then committed suicide when 
he refused the nomination, announcing 
that he had discovered that Hughes’s 
convictions on foreign and domestic is- 
sues were such as he could endorse. 
Though most of the Progressives followed 
their leader back to the Republican Party, 
a number went over to Wilson. Justice 
Hughes had convictions about Democratic 
maladministration, partisanship and inef- 
ficiency, tariff and Mexico, but was much 
less outspoken about the war. Colonel 
Roosevelt went up and down the country, 
denouncing the Administration for pusil- 
lanimity, encouragement of hyphenation, 
hostility to preparedness, weakness before 
the Kaiser and similar shortcomings. In 
the Eastern States many men prepared to 
vote for Wilson because he had stood up 
against the German submarine policy, 
while in the West they were voting for him 
because he had resisted those who thought 
the submarine policy was a cause for war. 
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TROUBLE WITH THE RAaILwAy UNIONS 


A domestic issue was thrust into the 
campaign in August with the threat of a 
general railroad strike, if the demands of 
the four great brotherhoods for a wage in- 
crease under the form of establishment of 
a hasic eight-hour day were not granted. 
The President called leaders of unions and 
heads of roads together in Washington, 
and when they could not reach art agree- 
ment, proposed to Congress the enactment 
of a series of laws granting the immediate 
demand, but providing for careful study of 
the railroad question, increases in rates 
if necessary, and the establishment of a 
commission of inquiry and wage adjust- 
ment which should prevent the arising of 
any such threat in future. While this 
program was under discussion, it became 
known that the unions had secretly or- 
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President’s. left 


dered a strike to begin on the morning of 
Labor Day, the discovery of the secret 
being, apparently, part of their plan. De- 
spite appeals from Congress and the Presi- 
dent, they refused to revoke the order; they 
also let it be known that the President’s 
program was not to their satisfaction, and 
that they wanted a law giving them the 
basic eight-hour day at once. 

The Wilsonian theory of executive par- 
ticipation in legislation triumphed in the 
last days of August. Both houses of Con- 
gress adopted by large majorities a bill 
which many legislators denounced ~ 
none publicly defended, a bill passed “ 
the dark,” as some of them said, abi 
pressure by a man of whose program it 
was an essential part. Congress and the 
President had submitted to coercion, and 
the Republicans made much of the affair. 
But Mr. Hughes, when challenged for a 
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statement as to what he would have done 
in the same case, did not make a very 
satisfactory answer, and the President's 
action won him much labor support. 

Early on election night everybody 
thought Hughes had been elected, but re- 
ports, then coming in from west of the 
Mississippi, indicated that for the first 
time the West and not the East might de- 
cide the election. For three days the issue 
was uncertain; Wilson had lost the East 
and most of the Middle West, but he had 
won Ohio and most of the trans-Mississippi 
States, largely on the issue of “he kept us 
out of war.” California, which elected 
Hiram Johnson to the Senate by more than 
300,000 plurality, gave Wilson its electoral 
vote by a margin of 3,773, and on the third 
morning after election it was clear that 
Wilson had been elected. He had 277 elec- 
toral votes to Hughes’s 254, and a popular 
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plurality of nearly 600,000. The Demo- 
crats still held a majority of twelve in the 
Senate; in the lower house they had only 
212 Representatives to 213 Republicans, 
with a corporal’s guard of scattering mem- 
bers holding the possibly decisive votes. 
But the President-Premier, leader of the 
party, had received a vote of confidence. 


Wixson’s PREDOMINANCE IN 1916 


Four years had made a considerable 
change in Mr. Wilson’s position, both pri- 
vate and public. The long series of notes 
to Germany had kept alive criticism of him 
as “schoolmaster,” but the President’s. po- 
litical capacity could nct be denied. Some 
of the Jeffersonian innovations of his early 
days had passed away. The impression of 
spiritual aloofness, which at first had often 
been ascribed merely to the President’s 
long life as a professor, had deepened. The 

President’s position was tend- 
ing toward the superhuman. 
He was the President-Premier 
of the most powerful of neu- 
tral nations; a nation whose 
intervention, as was becoming 


clearer each day, could decide 


the war. And he was the 
leader of that nation; it 
would do what he told it to 
and refrain from doing what 
he forbade it to do. There 
was no political figure in his 
party capable of disputing his 
ascendency or seriously af- 
fecting his policies. The 
Cabinet was regarded as 
weak, and some of its mem- 
bers as a serious handicap to 
the Administration. The 
President’s influential friends 
were unofficial. Chief of 
these was Colonel House. He 
had twice been sent to Europe 
on long trips for conference 
with the heads of the warring 
powers, and it was on the in- 
formation given by this un- 
official private envoy that 
much of the President’s for- 
eign policy was based. This 
unusual intimacy was mys- 
teriously and suddenly ter- 
minated during the Peace Con- 
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A scene in the Rue Royale, Paris, when President Wilson drove through the streets with 
M. Poincaré 


ference at Paris in 1919 and the real 
cause was never divulged by either; the 
popular rumor had it that the President 
resented the growing importance ‘of 
Colonel House in the confidences of 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George. 

In the White House were three persons 
who knew the President better than any 
one else—Joseph P. Tumulty, who had 
been his secretary since he took office as 
Governor of New Jersey; Dr. Cary T. 
Grayson, naval surgeon, who acted as 
‘White House physician, and over whose 
appointment as Rear Admiral there had 
been comment; and the new Mrs. Wilson. 
The President had been married on Dec. 
18, 1915, to Mrs. Edith Bolling Galt of 
Washington. A sort of process of natural 
selection had taken away most of the emi- 
nent figures from the President’s political 
environment, so far as it concerned his own 
party, and left him alone. No one but 
Colonel House and Mr. Tumulty seemed to 
have his ear, and with the vote of confi- 
dence behind him he was left free for such 
individual conduct of national affairs as 
few Presidents had been before him. 


Diplomatic reports in the Fall of 1916 
made it clear that the party in Germany 
which favored ruthless submarine war was 
gaining. ground, and was likely to get the 
better of Bethmann-Hollweg and other 


moderates who had yielded to Wilson in. 
the Spring. This was well enough known 
to Count von Bernstorff, who had been 
laboring for months to keep the President 
reminded that America would have a great 
opportunity for mediation when the war 
had fought itself to a standstill. That the 
war might fight itself to a standstill 
seemed more and more likely at the end of 
1916. 


First STtaTEMENT ON LEAGUE 
The President had been thinking for a 


long time about the probable conditions at 
the end of the war, the proper terms for 
ending the war, and arrangements that 
might be made to remove the possibility of 
a similar catastrophe hereafter. The world 
was already talking of some league of na- 
tions. One plan for this was supported by 
a distinguished group of Americans in the 
League to Enforce Peace. In an address 
before that body on May 27, 1916, the 
President had given some idea of what he 
was thinking on these problems. He had 
declared that Americans were not “mere 
disconnected lookers-on” in the European 
conflict, and had admitted that such a war 
must affect the interests of every nation in 
the world. He added that if the warring 
powers had realized at the outset where it 
would lead it might never have been 
started. Then he went on: 
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cause, were more in- 
terested in another 
phrase in that speech. 


“With the causes 
and the objects of the 
great war,” the Presi- 
dent had said, “we are 
not concerned. The ob- 
scure foundations-from 
which its stupendous 
flood has burst forth 
we are not interested 
to search for or ex- 
plore.” 


Some Americans felt 
that this statement in- 
dicated blindness to 
the issues or conviction 
that America, to be 
able to mediate with 
effect, must still be 
morally neutral. That 
the President felt that 
bygones must be by- 
gones and that the 
peace concluding the 
great war must be one 
of equality, material 
and moral, became evi- 
dent from the course 
which he pursued later. 

Popular interest in 
war diminished, 
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partisans of both sides 
held to their views, but 


If we ourselves had been afforded some op- 
portunity to apprise the belligerents of the 
attitude which it would be our duty to take, 
of the policies and practices against which we 
would feel bound to use all our moral and eco- 
nomic strength, and in certain circumstances 
even our physical strength, our own contribu- 
tion to the counsel which might have averted 
the struggle would have been considered worth 
weighing and regarding. 

In the next world crisis, he added, -it 
must be possible to do that. The war must 
be followed by the formation of an asso- 

ciation of free. self-governing nations to 
preserve the freedom of the seas and com- 
pel intending belligerents to submit their 
case to the opinion of the world. This 
commitment of the United States to the 
support of a League of Nations was widely 
discussed, favorably and unfavorably. but 
many of those. already favoring the allied 


the ferment of national feeling against Germany 
after the sinking of the Lusitania had long 
since subsided. The early expectation of a 
speedy victory in Europe, held by each side, 
had vanished in the grind of a long war. 
Battles and campaigns were won and lost, but 
the war was still undecided. 

Mr. Wilson had his mind firmly set on the 
organization of a League of Nations. In the 
ordinary event the war would be ended by a 
peace conference of the belligerents, and after 
the treaty had been signed, according to Mr. 
Wilson’s ideas, there should be a conference of 
all nations of the world to establish a League 
of Nations which should guarantee peace and 
“the freedom of the seas.” During all 1916 
the chief aim of the President’s foreign policy 
seemed to be to keep America in the position 
to play the leading part in this conference after 
the peace, and, if need be, take the initiative in 
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bringing the belligerents to the peace table. 
This plan had to take into account the attitude 
of both sides in the war. The difficulty with 
the belligerents was that something was con- 
stantly happening to give one or the other side 
the hope of victory in a few months more. 
Moreover, the section of American opinion 
which favored the Allies was convinced that 
they must win in the end, and talk of media- 
tion was suspected as being advantageous to 
Germany. In June the Germans did not want 
the President to make any suggestion about 
peace. Two months later they were willing to 
let him mediate, though solely to get the war- 
ring powers together around a green table; but 
by that time Rumania was about to come in, 
and her entry gave the Allies a new hope of 
early victory. 

In October Ambassador Gerard came home 
from Berlin on leave, with reports of the in- 
creasing demand in Germany for unrestricted 
submarine war. By that time the President had 
concluded that he could do nothing on his own 
initiative before the election. A request for 
mediation by any of the belligerents would have 
given him an 
tunity which he could 
accept without offense, 
but no belligerent dared 
to ask for it for fear the 
request would seem to 
be a confession of de- 
feat. 

The election removed 
this fear. On Nov. 9 
Bethmann Hollweg made 
a speech to the Reichs- 
ag, expressing a gen- 
eral and vague ap- 
proval of the President’s 
ideas on the League of 
Nations. Bethmann 
Hollweg and the Ger- 
man Foreign Office 
wanted peace with vic- 
tory, but they were wise 
enough to realize that 
the impossible demands 
of a section of the Ger- 
man public could not be 
realized without 
«reat change in the mil- 
itary situation. They 
were still holding out, 
with increasing  diffi- 
culty, against the party 
that wanted to turn 
loose the submarines 
and bring England to 
her knees in three 
months. Working with 
them in Washington was 
Bernstorff, who by this 


oppor- 


some 


left to right), 
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time knew America pretty well, and saw that 
it was a race between the Wilson peace pro- 
gram and the rising agitation in Germany for 
a ruthless submarine war. 

Any idea of peace proposals through Ameri- 
can mediation was made impossible by the Bel- 
gian deportations, which in November, 1916, 
revived here much anti-German feeling that had 
slumbered for months. America was in no 
mood to force upon Belgium and her allies a 
peace which must be more or less favorable to 
the enslavers of Belgium. On Dec. 12, how- 
ever, Bethmann Hollweg, in the name of the 
German Government, proposed a conference for 
the negotiation of peace. He mentioned no 
terms and he talked as a victor to the defeated. 
The intervention of Rumania had ended in the 
capture of Bucharest, and the Somme offensive 
had been stopped, though not without heavy 
losses. Germany needed peace, but on the ‘sur- 
face she had the better of the war. 


The allied Governments had not answered 
when on Dec. 18 President Wilson proposed to 
the hbelligerents that each side state in detail 
what they regarded as conditions of a just 


After the signing of the Versailles Treaty: The ‘“‘Big Three’ (from 
David 


Lloyd George, Georges 
President Wilson 


Clemenceau and 
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peace in the hope that it 
might be found that 
they were nearer an 
agreement than they 
knew. He prefaced that 
suggestion with the re- 
mark that the objects 
which both sides had in 
mind, “as stated in gen- 
eral terms to their own 
people and the world,” 
were “virtually the 
same.” That was liter- 
ally true, but it con- 
veyed the impression to 
many Americans that 
the President himself 
regarded the aims of the 
iwo: sides as_ virtually 
the same and aroused 
hot and continuous criti- 
cism by a large percent- 
age of thinking Ameri- 
cans. Further excite- 
ment was aroused by an 
interview in. which Mr. 
Lansing made the ad- 
mission that unless the 
war ended soon, Amer- 
ica might be drawn into 
it. The most natural in- 
terpretation of which 
this was susceptible was 
that it would have to 
fight Germany. Mr. Lan- 
sing immediately under- 
took to remove this impression. The Presi- 
dent was willing to serve as a “clearing 
house” for the ideas of the belligerents, but 
the German Government would have none of 
this. The Foreign Secretary, in a confiden- 
tial message to Bernstorff, stated the reason: 
the Germans were afraid it would be “det- 
rimental to their interest,’ and did not pro- 
pose to be “robbed of their gains by neutral 
pressure.” So the German answer to the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, which came on Dec. 26, re- 
marked that “a direct ‘interchange of ideas 
would seem the most appropriate way of ob- 
taining the desired result,’ and proposed ap 
immediate peace conference. 

Bernstorff continued to appeal for a state- 
ment of terms, but in vain. His Government 
did, however, express its agreement with the 
outline of the President’s plan for the founda- 
tion of a League of Nations at a separate gen- 
eral conference after the peace treaty had been 
signed. 

The President did everything possible to give 
the German moderates time to work. On Jan. 
6, at a dinner given by the American Associa- 
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President Wilson on his return from Europe after the signing of the 

Versailles Treaty. 

Washington, responding to the welcome of the crowd at Hoboken, 
N. J., on the other side of the Hudson from New York 


He is here seen on the bridge of the George 


tion for Commerce and Trade at the Hotel 
Adlon in Berlin, Ambassador Gerard declared 
that the relations between. America and Ger- 
many had not been so good since the beginning 
of the war as they were at that moment. He 
said this on instructions from Washington; the 
additional remark that so long as those at pres- 
ent in charge of German-American relations 
(that is, Bethmann Hollweg and Zimmermann), 
remained in control, good relations would con- 
tinue, it was indicated, was Mr. Gerard’s own 
contribution. 


On Jan. 11 the Allies made their reply to the 


hey stated their war 
aims in a way that heartened their friends in 
America. On Jan. 22 the President appeared 
before the Senate and made an address which 
marked the climax of his long effort to stop the 
war before America could be brought in. Read 
in the light of full knowledge of that campaign, 
it produces an effect very different from that 
which followed at the time. In that speech the 
President declared that it was not for America 
to say what the terms of peace should be: but 
that if America was to enter into a League of 


President’s suggestion. 
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Nations, which would guarantee and preserve 
that peace, our interest demanded that it must 
be “a peace worth guaranteeing and preserv- 
ing.” And that peace, he said, must be “a 
peace without victory.’ Once again one phrase 
rade more impression than the rest of the 
speech. 

There was much comment on the develop- 
ment of the President’s idea of a League of 
Nations. and also on the demand for democratic 
principles and self-determination which he ex- 
pressed strongly. But the line that people re- 
membered was “peace without victory.” In the 
minds of many sympathizers with the Allies the 
Administration’s sympathy for Germany was 
proved. 


Our ENTRANCE INTO THE WAR 


But the issue of peace or war had al- 
ready been decided. On Jan. 9 the German 
Civil Government had been forced to yield 
to the military and naval leaders and agree 
to the resumption of unlimited submarine 
warfare. This decision, communicated to 


German diplomats a week or so later, was 


President Wilson as he appeared in Sep- 

tember, 1919, at the beginning of his 

speechmaking tour to urge ratification of 

the Versailles Treaty and participation of 

the United States in the League of 
Nations 
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not to be made known to the world till 
Jan. 31, aud the submarines were to begin 
their work the next day. 

On the 23d, according to Bernstorff, the 
President had formally offered to propose 
a peace conference if only the Germans 
would state their terms. In a note dis- 
patched on the 29th, to be delivered at the 
same time as the announcement of the sub- 
marine campaign, they did state their 
terms for the President’s information. They 
were impossible terms, and they were too 
late. What the Administration had feared 
had happened. The policy to which the 
President had stood fast for two and a half 
vears had been balked just as it seemed on 
the point of success, and by the very Gov- 
ernment which for months had assured 
him of its sympathy and approval and had 
seemed eager to cooperate with him. Sel- 
dom has a policy been more completely 
shattered; but this, like his previous de- 
feats, Woodrow Wilson had the good for- 
tune to turn into a stepping stone to higher. 
achievements. 

The first result of the revival of the Ger- 
man submarine war was the announcement 
to Congress on Feb. 3 that he had broken 
The 
Germans did not seize the opportunity 
which the President had held out to them 
in his address of Feb. 3 and revoke their 
order. The submarines were set to work. 
Nor did European neutrals follow the 
American lead and break with Germany, 
as the President may have expected, so as 
to surround the faithless Government with 
the moral pressure of a disapproving 
world. A note from Germany to Mexico, 
endeavoring to enlist Mexican and Japa- 
nese aid in the case of war with America, 
was intercepted by secret agents and pub- 
lished semi-officially. It convinced many 
who had hitherto been hard to persuade 
that war was near. 

American merchantmen were attacked by 
submarines. The President asked Congress 
for authority to arm merchant ships. The 
pacifist element and those sympathetic with 
Germany declared that this meant war, but 
the bill passed the House. It was talked to 
death in the Senate, in the closing hours of 
the session, by a minority of twelve. The 
President spoke the indignation of the pub- 
lic against “the little group of willful 
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men” who had held up the measure, and 
armed the ships by Executive order. 

The country was waking up, and the 
leaders of the Republican, Party were at 
the front in the demand for recognition of 
the fact that war existed. Former pacifists 
and pro-Germans now stood firmly in sup- 
port of the President’s policy, which moved 
slowly but steadily. But he had said that 
America could fight only in a cause worth 
fighting for; and he had to prove, to those 
who had followed his previous declara- 
tions, that the cause of opposition to Ger- 
many was worth fighting for. That proof 
was furnished in perhaps the greatest of 
Woodrow Wilson’s speeches—a speech 
which for months dominated the opinion 
of the world on the issues of the war. 


War With GERMANY 


On April 2 the President appeared be- 
fore Congress and asked for a declaration 
that the acts of the German Government 
constituted war against the United States. 


The late President Wilson’s 


ended, until his death on Feb. 3, 1924. 


home in Washington from March 4, 
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Neutrality was no longer possible, he de- 
clared, when the free peoples of the world 
were constantly menaced by autocratic 
powers. We had no quarrel with the Ger- 
man people; our only feeling for them was 
sympathy and friendship; “they had not 
willed the war. But their Government, by 
its breaches of faith and its constant. in- 
trigues, had shown itself to be the kind of 
Government which could never be our 
friend; it was “the natural foe of liberty.” 
So America would fight for the freedom of 
all peoples, the German people included; 
“the world must be made safe for democ- 
racy.” 

This was the most famous of all his fa- 
mous phrases. The logical dilemma had 
been solved; the President, who according 
to the pro-Allies had been indifferent as 
to the issues of the war, had found a new 
and transcendent issue, and on that issue 
the people followed him. 

The great mass of 


the people ac- 


cepted the issue, though not all agreed 


1921, 
The house is No. 2340 S Street, 


when his second term 
N. W. 
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The late President and Mrs. Wilson in the procession at the funeral 
11, 1921 


of the Unknown Soldier on Nov. 


with the President's interpretation. This 
difference appeared in the debates in Con- 
gress over the declaration of war; among 


a Republican Senator, named War- 

Harding, in announcing that he 
vote for war, said that he was “not 
voting for a war in the name of democ- 
racy,” but for “the maintenance of just 
American rights, which is the first essential 
to the preservation of the soul of this Re- 
public.” 

But whatever the motive, both houses 
passed the declaration of war by over- 
whelming majorities. In the following 
weeks the American people showed a 
rapidity of spiritual and practical prepara- 
tion for war that could not have been ex- 
pected in the preceding Winter. A war 
loan of unprecedented size was easily 
raised. More surprising than that, a con- 
scription bill went through Congress by a 
considerable majority and was accepted 
by the people with little protest. Still 
more surprising. the. American people en 
tered into a systematic campaign of econ- 
omy in food to save surpluses for the allied 
nations. The two years since the Lusitania 


others, 
ren G. 
would 
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were as if they had 
never been; America 
went into the war with- 
out compunction. 

Once more, and more 
than ever before, the 
President was the lead- 
er of the people. There 
was hostility to some 
of his measures; Gen- 
eral Pershing was ap- 
pointed to command 
the expeditionary 
forces to be sent to 
France, and this was 
not pleasing to friends 
of General Wood. (A 
letter published after 
the death of the Presi- 
dent disclosed the fact 
that he did not send 
General Wood abroad 
because he felt that 
“he would not be 
amenable to any high- 
cr authority.”) Criti- 
cism more bitter in 
character followed the 
refusal of the Adminis- 
tration to let Colonel Roosevelt take a vol- 
unteer division to France. In that the Ad- 
ministration had the approval of most mil- 
itary men. But opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s policies was not strong in the early 
months of the war; everybody realized that 
winning the war was the important thing. 
The President was the leader, official and 
spiritual, of the nation. In the eyes of Eu- 
rope, too, he had overnight assumed a new 
character. To transatlantic spectators there 
had been three Wilsons: the first, the 
scholar in politics, who was coming out of 
the cloister to purify the atmosphere of 
political life; the second, from 1915 to 
1917, the note-writing pacifist whose pol- 
icy could most charitably be explained on 
the ground of weakness; and the third, the 
Wilson of 1917 and later the prophet of a 
new age, the herald of the millennium, 
who had at last realized that this was a 
war for world freedom, and had a pro- 
gram that would bring this war to an end 
and prevent wars in future. 

Delegations from the allied powers came 


to the United States to arrange for military 


and economic cooperation. The President 
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was now exploring the obscure foundations 
of the war. When the Pope in August sug- 
gested peace negotiations, based in general 
on the status quo ante bellum, the Presi- 
dent’s reply made it ¢lear that he realized 
that the German Government could not be 
trusted with a “peace without victory.” 
Meanwhile, however, American Liberals, 
British Laborites, German Socialists and 
Russian Bolsheviki were all proclaiming 
themselves the followers of Wilson’s ideas. 
“Peace without annexations or indemni- 
ties” was a cry raised by Lenin in Russia 
and by Erzberger and others in Germany, 
and many of their followers ascribed the 
idea to Wilson, although, as his speeches 
of the previous Winter had shown, his op- 
position was only against forcible annexa- 
tions and punitive indemnities. 

The year ended with the allied cause in 
a rather bad way. The collapse of the Rus- 
sian armies and the Bolshevist revolution 
had removed the eastern front. America 
was preparing, to be sure, on an enormous 
scale, but preparing slowly and with many 
blunders; and only a few American sol- 
diers had reached the front. It was evi- 


dent that the opening of 1918 would see 


bloodshed more copious than any previous 
year,.and the futile “peace offensive” 
started in Germany in the Summer of 1917 
was countered by the Allies in the Winter. 

Colonel House was in Europe, talking to 
the allied Governments and receiving re- 
ports from unofficial persons in Switzer- 
land. Austria-Hungary seemed the weak 
spot in the enemy ranks, and during the 
Winter the Allies made an effort to detach 
her. The result was a development of the 
new type of peace offensive conducted by 
long-range speeches, the most notable of 
which was Wilson’s speech of Jan. 8, 1918, 
embodying his Fourteen Points. That 
speech was very similar to one made by 
Lloyd George three days earlier, and was 
not much unlike the allied terms laid down 
in the note of January, 1917, except for the 
shrinkage of some demands on account of 
subsequent military reverses. In form it 
was an address to the Senate; i in substance 
it was a peace proposal to Austria, and 
through Austria to Germany. 


THE FourtTEEN Porn'ts 


In that famous utterance the President 
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declared that the essential bases of peace 
were as follows: 


I. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, 
after which there shall be no private interna- 
tional understandings of any kind, but diplo- 
macy shall proceed always frankly and in the 
public view; 

Ir. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the 
seas, outside territorial waters, alike in peace 
and in war, except as the seas may be closed in 
whole or in part by international action for the 
enforcement of international covenants; 

Ill. The removal so far as possible of all eco- 
nomic barriers and the establishment of an 
equality of trade conditions among all the na- 
tions consenting to the peace and associating 
themselves for its maintenance; 

Iv. Adequate guarantees given and taken that 
national armaments will be reduced to the low- 
est point consistent with domestic safety; 

A free, open minded and absolutely impar- 
tial adjustment of all colonial claims, based upon 
a strict observance of the principle that in de- 
termining all such questions of sovereignty the 
interests of the populations concerned must have 
equal weight with the equitable claims of the 
Government whose title is to be determined; 

I. The evacuation of all Russian territory 
and such a settlement of all questions affecting 
Russia as will secure the best and freest co- 
operation of the other nations of the world in 
obtaining for her an unhampered and unem- 
barrassed opportunity for the independent deter- 
mination of her own political development and 
national policy and assure her of a sincere wel- 
come into the society of free nations under in- 
stitutions of her own choosing, and more than a 
welcome, assistance also of every kind that she 
may need and may herself desire. The treat- 
ment accorded Russia by her sister nations in 
the months to come will be the acid test of 
their good-will, of their comprehension of her 
needs as distinguished from their own interests 
and of their intelligent and unselfish sympathy; 

VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must 
be evacuated and restored without any attempt 
to limit the sovereignty which she enjoys in 
common with all other free nations. No other 
single act will serve as this will serve to restore 
confidence among the nations in the laws which 
they have themselves set and determined for the 
government of their relations with one another. 
Without this healing act the whole structure and 
validity of international law is forever impaired: 


Vill. All French territory should be freed and 
the invaded portions restored, and the wrong 
done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter 
of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the 
peace of the world for nearly fifty years, should 
be righted, in order that peace may once more 
be made secure in the interest of all; 


IX. A readjustment of the frontiers 
should be effected 
lines of nationality; 


X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose 
place among the nations we wish safeguarded 
and assured, should be accorded the freest op- 
portunity of autonomous development; 


XI. Rumania, Serbia and Montenegro should be 
accorded free and secure access to the sea; and 
the relations of the several Balkan States to 
one another determined by friendly counsel along 
historically established lines of allegiance and 
nationality; and international guarantees of the 
political and economic independence and terri- 
torial integrity of the several Balkan States 
should be entered into; 


XII. The Turkish portions of the present Otto- 
man Fmpire should be assured a secure sov- 
ereignty, but the other nationalities which are 
now under Turkish rule should be assured an 
undoubted security of life and an absolutely 
unmolested opportunity of autonomous develop- 
ment, and the Dardanelles should be perma- 
nently opened as a free passage to the ships 


of Italy 
along clearly recognizable 
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and commerce of all nations under international 
guarantees ; 

XIII. An independent Polish State should be 
erected which should include the territories in- 
habited by indisputably Polish populations, 
which should be assured a free and secure access 
to the sea and whose political and economic 
independence and territorial integrity should be 
guaranteed by international covenant; 

XIV. A general association of nations must be 
formed under specific covenants for the purpose 
of affording mutual guarantees of political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity to great and 
small States alike. 

The Austrian Government made a con- 
ciliatory reply, and the German Chan- 
cellor, Count von Hertling, an entirely un- 
satisfactory reply, on Jan. 24. Austria 
would have been glad of an escape from 
the war, but German coercion prevented 
her. It was virtually, then, in reply to 
Hertling that the President addressed Con- 
gress on Feb. 11 in a speech which was a 
sort of commentary on the Fourteen Points. 
On Feb. 25 Hertling told the Reichstag 
that he could accept Wilson’s general prin- 
ciples, and that the speech constituted “a 
small step toward rapprochement.” But on 
March 3 the peace of Brest-Litovsk, be- 
tween Germany and Russia, was signed, 
and that showed clearly the sort of terms 
Germany would impose, with Austria’s as- 
sent, when she had the power. Barely a 
month later, at Baltimore, the President 
indicated that to the men then ruling Ger- 
many there was only one answer—‘force 
to the utmost, force without stint or limit.” 


THE FiInaAL GERMAN OFFENSIVE 


The application of force had already 
begun. On April 21 Ludendorff opened 
his attacks on the allied lines in France, 
and for a few months the chief position 
among the allied leaders passed from Wil- 
son to Foch. America was not there in 
much force at the beginning, but American 
troops at once began to pour in. Many 
Americans were agreeably surprised, for 
the Winter had been a bad one. The rail- 
roads had been taken under Government 
control, but were not working with great 
success. The Fuel Administrator had had 
to close down the industries of the East for 
a week in January to find coal for the 
movement of food trains. The Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs had investi- 
gated the War Department and had found 
deficiencies in equipment of all sorts and 
shortcomings in hospital care of the sick. 
The Secretary of War on the stand before 
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the committee had contented himself with 
general denials. On Jan. 19 Senator Cham- 
berlain of Oregon, Democratic Chairman 
of the committee, said in a speech at New 
York that “the military establishment of 
the United States has fallen down; it has 
almost stopped functioning,” and that this 
was due to “inefficiency in every bureau 
and every department of the Government.” 
The next day he introduced a bill to create 
the post of Director of Munitions, and an- 
other providing for the appointment of a 
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War Cabinet of “three distinguished citi- 
zens of demonstrated ability,” to whom 
the President should turn over virtually 
the entire work of war preparation. Presi- 
dent Wilson denounced Senator Chamber- 
lain’s statement as “an astonishing and 
absolutely unjustifiable distortion of the 
truth,” and declared that it must have 
been “inspired by hostility to the Adminis- 
tration rather than by any real desire for 
reform.” Chamberlain answered by a 
speech in the Senate in which he professed 
loyalty to the Commander-in-Chief, but 
cited facts in support of his statement, 
which, he admitted, might have been over- 
emphasized. But the President announced 
his firm opposition to the bills which 
would have turned over so much of the 
conduct of the war to others, and he won. 
At the President’s request Congress passed 
a bill authorizing him, when necessary to 
meet the war emergency, to reorganize the 
executive departments by his own decree 
instead of by the authority of Congress. 
This was criticized at the time as giving 
too much power to the President, but gen- 
eral sentiment seemed to be that so long as 
the President was in command it was only 
reasonable to give him the machinery he 
regarded as essential to efficient adminis 
tration. 


AMERICAN TROOPS TURN THE TIDE 


In the Spring American soldiers began 
to go to France by the tens and hundreds 
of thousands, and by July 4 a million were 
on their way. They had to depend for 
most of their artillery and practically all 
their aircraft on the French and British, 
but they were getting there, and by the 
end of Summer their intervention in the 
conflict had turned the tide. Germany was 
on the road to disaster, and her leaders 
now began to think of that mediation by 
President Wilson which they had rejected 
eighteen months before. 


The disappointments of the past Winter 
were forgotten in pride over the perform- 
ance of American troops at the front, and 
the fact that when the need arose they had 
been rushed to France in incredible num- 
ber had dissipated most of the dissatis- 
faction with the Administration. But on 
the issue of peace negotiations the Presi- 
dent had once more to face opposition. 
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The first move for peace was made by 
Austria-Hungary on Sept. 15, in a note 
suggesting a conference for “preliminary 
and non-binding” discussion of war aims. 
On the next day the President refused 
this, with the curt remark that America’s 
war aims had been so often stated that 
there was no need of a conference to dis- 
cuss them. The other allied powers did 
not even answer it. 


The President spoke in New York on 
Sept. 27, declaring that the peace must be 
one of impartial justice, “involving no dis- 
criminetion between those to whom we 
wish to be just and those to whom we do 
not wish to be just.” The President said 
in that speech that the League of Nations 
must be a part of the peace settlement, 
“in a sense the most essential part.” If 
formed at that time, he said, it would be 
merely the alliance of the nations united 
against Germany. “It is not likely,” he 
added, “that it could be formed after the 
settlement. It is necessary to guarantee 
the peace, and peace cannot be guaranteed 
as an afterthought.” The peace had to be 
guaranteed, he explained, because nobody 
would trust the Germans. In that speech 
the interwining of treaty and League at 
Paris was clearly foretold. 


A new German Chancellor, Max of 
Baden, on Oct. 4 appealed to the President 
to call a conference at once. The Germans 
realized that they would have to state their 
terms, and they went back to the conditions 
of Wilson’s Fourteen Points “and his later 
pronouncements, specifically his address 
of Sept. 27,” as a “basis for peace negotia- 
tions.” In the subsequent exchange of mes- 

sages the President acted as intermediary 
between the Germans and the Allies, al- 
though he kept constantly informed of the 
ideas of the allied leaders. Virtually he 
was the spokesman for the anti-German 
coalition. In England, France and Italy 
his successive notes were discussed with 
reserve; at home there were expostulations 
and demands for unconditional surrender 
of the Hohenzollerns. 


GERMANY Forcep To YIELD 


Step by step the Germans, their armies 
drawing nearer the old frontier every day. 


were driven to more concessions. On Oct. 
12 they promised that the Fourteen Points 
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would be accepted flatly, and 
that discussion at the Peace 
Conference should be confined 
to “practical details of their 
application.” Two days later 
the President informed them 
that there must be an armistice. 
the terms of which would 
‘assure the present supremacy 
of the allied armies in the field. 
He added a plain intimation 
that the reformed German Gov- 
ernment was not yet democratic 
enough to suit his ideas, and 
warned the Austrians that 
American recognition of their 
subject nationalities had com- 
pletely altered one of the Four- 
teen Points. 

The German response to this 
was unsatisfactory, and _ the 
President's reply on Oct. 23 
told the Germans that the ar- 
mistice terms would have to be 
such as to make renewal of the 
war impossible. He added that 
if the “military masters and 
monarchial autocrats” contin- 
ued to hold their place in the 
German Government uncondi- 
tional surrender would be the 
only terms possible. The Ger- 
man leaders yielded to his stip- 
ulations on the matter of an 
armistice, and began to discuss 
its conditions with Marshal 
Foch. The German people be- 
gan to take the other stipula- 
tion to heart. On Nov. 5 the 
Allies informed the President 
that they accepted the Fourteen 
Points, with reservations — the 
exception of the freedom of 
the seas, which they held in abeyance 
pending elucidation of its specific mean- 
ing, and the restitution of invaded ter- 
ritories, which they understood to mean 
(and with the President’s approval) 
that Germany must pay for all “damage to 
the civilian population and their property 
by the aggression of Germany.” 


In the 


While the armistice was being discussed, 
revolution spread from Kiel to Berlin, the 
Kaiser hurried across the frontier into Hol- 
land, and on Nov. 11 hostilities ceased. 


n Spring of 1922: 
his home when he spoke to the delegates attending the 
Pan-American Conference of Women in Washington 
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As he appeared at the door of 


DEFEAT IN 1918 ELECTION 


President Wilson thus had played the 
principal part in bringing the war to an 
end. It was ended on the basis of prin- 
ciples stated by him, and it left him ex- 
alted in the opinion of Europe to a posi- 
tion such as no American, and very few 
Europeans, had ever before enjoyed. But 
he was not so generally exalted at home. 
It had been apparent early in the Fall that 
the Democrats were likely to lose the Con- 
gressional election. Chief responsibility 
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for this seems to have rested on their 
leadership in the House, where Claude 
Kitchin had proclaimed that his tax- 
ation program was based on the prin- 
ciples that “those who wanted the war 
ought to pay for it,” and where the Presi- 
dent had put Republicans in charge of 
many war measures. There was plenty of 
dissatisfaction with the Post Office De- 
partment, and the effect of charges against 
the War Department in the previous Win- 
ter had not died out. 

On Oct. 25 the President issued an ap- 
peal to the people to vote for Democratic 
Senators and Representatives “if you have 
approved of my leadership and wish me to 
continue to be your unembarrassed spokes- 
man in affairs at home and abroad.” He 
disclaimed any intention of drawing a dis- 
tinction between the parties in patriotism, 
but said that although the Republican lead- 
ers had been pro-war they had been anti- 
Administration. There must be no divided 
. leadership, he declared, at such a critical 
moment; and, he added, “I am your ser- 
vant and will accept your judgment with- 
out cavil.” In spite of this appeal—its ef- 
fect, if any, being of help to the Republi- 
cans—the country went Republican. Op- 
ponents of the Administration won a ma- 
jority of thirty-nine in the lower house, 
and a majority of two in the Senate, which 
would have to ratify the President’s treaty 
of peace. 

A few days later the armistice was 
signed. When talk of the peace conference 
had begun, it was intimated in Washington 
that Lloyd George and Clemenceau wanted 
the President to come to the meeting. The 
sentiment of the American public, so far 
as could be judged from newspaper expres- 
sion, was strongly against this. Neverthe- 
less, the President announced that he had 
decided ‘to go. There was an unfavorable 
reaction to this, and still more criticism of 
his choice of colleagues on the peace dele- 
gation. There had been a loud demand for 
a bipartisan delegation which should in- 
clude some leaders of the Republican 
Party. One Republican was indeed ap- 
pointed—Henry White, a retired diplomat 
of no prominence in the party, whose selec- 
tion was regarded by party leaders as per- 
haps even less satisfactory than the ap- 
pointment of no Republican at all. To this 
delegation was added a formidable body 
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of a hundred or more military, technical, 
economic, historical and sociological ex- 
perts, with an enormous quantity of pre- 
viously compiled information. Some of 
the experts were sent ahead; most of them 
sailed with the peace delegates on. Dec. 4 
on the former German liner George Wash- 
ington, which had been in use as an army 
transport. With the President went Mrs. 
Wilson. 

The President was leaving home after an 
election in which he had issued an un- 
precedented challenge and had been de- 
feated. With him and his delegates went 
the good wishes of the soberer element of 
the country, who realized the importance 
of the errand; but there was mingled with 
that ridicule, condemnation and extreme 
regret. 

Despite the fact that his prestige at home 
had been seriously injured by the Con- 
gressional election of the preceding Fall, 
the President was received with more than 
royal honors by Europe. From the mo- 
ment of his landing at Brest till the open- 
ing of the Peace Conference six weeks later 
the President enjoved a triumphal progress 
through Western Europe such as no man 
before him had ever known. Wherever he 
stopped he was met by delegations of dig- 
nitaries conferring upon him all the honors 
in their power, and by throngs of the popu- 
lace who welcomed him as the deliverer 
from all their troubles. He was received in 
Paris by the President of the French Re- 
public, visited the King of England at 
Buckingham Palace and the King of Italy 
in the Quirinal, and called on the Pope for 
a long conference; he spent Christmas at 
the headquarters of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces in France, and a few days 
later worshiped in the church in the 
North of England where his grandfather 
had formerly preached. 

Ahead of him municipal councils has- 
tened to decree the freedom of their cities 
and prepared gold medals for presentation. 
A delegation of Italian scholars presented 
him with a branch of laurel in the Roman 
Forum, and thousands of workmen at 
Turin stood in the rain for hours to greet 
his train with cries of “Viva Wilson, the 
god of peace!” Royalties, ministers and 
municipalities loaded him with presents, 
and cities all over Europe hastily renamed 
their principal streets, bridges or public 











squares in his honor. He had 
no time, before the conference 
opened, to visit Belgium and 


the devastated regions of 
France; invitations for these 


excursions were paralleled by 
similar invitations from munic- 
ipal councils in Ireland, the 
Queen of Holland, and many 
leaders of public opinion, even 
in Germany. At that moment 
Wilson was the popular hero 
in Germany, too. Everywhere 
the masses of the people re- 
ceived him as the man who had 
given voice to their aspirations 
and led them out of the wilder- 
ness of war into the promised 
land of peace. 


There was reason in this. 
The Fourteen Points and the 
other Wilson principles which 
had been accepted as a basis of 
peace were not so precise as to 
be incapable of varying inter- 
pretations. Every nation in 
Europe believed that its pro- 
gram was founded on the prin- 
ciples of Wilson, and that Wil- 
son had come to the peace con- 
ference to fight for precisely 
that. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


The Peace Conference opened on Jan. 
18, 1919. The European powers pressed 
their own ideas as to what the terms of 
surrender meant, and interpretation had to 
be agreed on by long arguments. Some 
American liberals, when the peace terms 
were eventually published, denounced the 
President for his “surrender to European 
imperialism.” 


As a result of a difference of opinion 
with the Italian delegates over Fiume the 
President issued in April a statement of the 
reasons which had actuated the American 
representatives in their position on this 
dispute. That statement was generally re- 
garded as an appeal to the Italian people 
over the heads of their own Government. 
Signor Orlando, the Italian Premier, went 
home from the conference and obtained a 
vote of confidence from the Italian Cham- 
ber which was virtually unanimous. 
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The fifth anniversary of the armistice: The late Presi- 
dent, with Senator Carter Glass and Mr. Bolling, brother 
of Mrs. Wilson, on the steps of the Wilson home in Wash- 


11, 1923, when several thousand people 


The idealistic thought of the world, 
which had placed such high hopes on the 
Fourteen Points, was rudely shocked when 
small nations, and aspiring racial minori- 
ties, lacking the benevolent support of a 
larger power, failed to attain even a meas- 
ure of their desires. The Korean plea went 
unheard; Japan received Shantung; the 
Irish were ignored. The feeling was insis- 
tent in many circles that the President had 
yielded to the subtler diplomats of France 
and Italy in order to preserve his dominant 
ideal of a League of Nations. 

The Wilson who had been the world’s 
idol in December was now only the head 
of one of many States in conference—head 
of the largest and most powerful State, to 
be sure, but the representative of one na- 
tion and no longer of the world. It was 
manifest that the peoples of the world 
wanted many different things; and every 
decision of Mr. Wilson in favor of any 
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particular measure set a body of opinion 
against him. Republican leaders at home 
blamed the President for the collapse of 
allied unity which became evident soon 
after the sessions of the conference had 
begun. Their opposition to the League of 
Nations, as President Wilson presented it, 
also was growing. As early as Jan 4, two 
weeks before the Conference met, Senator 
Lodge had said that the peace treaty ought 
to be first and the League discussion taken 
up later. This was the President’s own 
view in 1916, when America was a neutral 
with no seat in the prospective Peace Con- 
ference; but now that the war had in- 
cluded most of the neutrals the difference 
between a peace conference and a general 
conference was much less. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE LEAGUE 


On Feb. 14 the President read the text 
of the League covenant to the conference, 
which adopted it. A few days later the 
President started for home, and as _ he 
reached the United States he invited the 
Senatorial leaders who had expressed op- 


position to meet him at a White House. 


dinner to talk the matter over. 

The President landed Feb. 24 at Boston, 
and in a speech there declared that Amer- 
ica must not fail the world which was de- 
pending on her to help construct a League 
which would prevent the recurrence of 
such a catastrophe. Two days later came 
the White House dinner, at which the Pres- 
ident received the members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee—a commit- 
tee which, the President’s friends were be- 
ginning to say, had been “packed” against 
the League—and discussed the question 
with them for several hours. He did not 
convert the doubters. On the night of 
March 3 Senator Lodge announced that 
thirty-seven Republican Senators were op- 
posed to the acceptance of the League cove- 
nant in the form in which it stood, and 
that they regarded a demand for its revi- 
sion as an exercise of the Senate’s consti- 
tutional right of “advice” to the President 
on treaties. (Mention may here be made 
of the report that a “round robin” signed 
by thirty-seven Senators, enough to defeat 
ratification, had already been circulated 
among the peace delegates at Paris, point- 
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ing out objections to the covenant and in- 
dicating that it could not be ratified by the 
Senate. ) 

Twenty-four hours following the Lodge 
announcement, at a meeting in New York, 
which Mr. Taft also addressed, the Presi- 
dent declared that the League was inex- 
tricably interwoven with the treaty; that 
those who opposed it must be blind to the 
demands and feelings of common people 
the world over, and that he did not intend 
to bring the corpse of a treaty back from 
Paris. On the next day he sailed back to 
the Peace Conference. The League cove- 
nant was somewhat modified to meet Re- 
publican suggestions, especially those of 
Elihu Root, and on June 28 the treaty. was 
signed. That night the President started 
back home to take up the fight for ratifica- 
tion, which it was already evident- would 
be long and bitter. There was a popular 
demonstration of respect at his departure 
from Brest, but the enthusiasm of the pre- 
vious December was lacking. In the early 
months of 1919 the world had lost most of 
its enthusiasm for everything. Despite the 
opinion of some constitutional lawyers. 
Mr. Wilson had succeeded in proving that 
he could still be President while out of the 
country. It remained to be seen how far 
he could be President when he came back 
to the country. 

On July 10 the President laid the treaty 
before the Senate. The Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations held long confer- 
ences, examining everybody who seemed or 
pretended to know anything about the 
treaty; the President himself appeared be- 
fore that body for a long examination on 
Aug. 19. Something of a stir was caused 
by the testimony.of William C. Bullitt that 
Secretary Lansing had said that the treaty 
was thoroughly bad and that the Senate 
would reject it if it understood it. 

The President insisted, however, that the 
masses of the people the world over were 
with him, and on Sept. 3 he “went to the 
country” once more, though in a different 
form. He started a tour from coast to 
coast, making speeches for the League and 
declaring that if America rejected it she 
would “break the great heart of the 
world.” The President’s exertions on this 
trip were so great that he broke down on 
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The fifth anniversary of the armistice: The late President 
on Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 1923 


Sept. 26 and was compelled to return at 
once to Washington. 


Meanwhile, on Sept. 10, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee had reported the 
treaty with a series of amendments, while 
others were offered from the floor. But 
every amendment was defeated. The dis- 
cussion provoked by this led to some ef- 
forts at compromise, and on Nov. 6 Sen- 
ator Lodge, Chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, presented a list of four- 
teen reservations, all but one of which 
were adopted after a ten days’ struggle. 


TREATY FAILs IN THE SENATE 


During this conflict the President had 
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been ill in the White House. 
How serious his illness was few 
knew; official reports depre- 
cated its seriousness, while un- 
official and more or less irre- 
sponsible rumor offered sev- 
eral versions of the nature of 
his collapse. Not till much 
later did it become known that 
for a time his condition had 
been very serious; but he was 
well enough to see Senator 
Hitchcock, Democratic Sena- 
torial leader, on Nov. 18, and 
to tell him that he regarded 
the Lodge reservations as noth- 
ing less than nullification of 
the treaty. Most of the Demo- 
crats followed his leadership 
and voted against ratification 
with the Lodge reservations. 
The Republicans could not get 
the necessary two-thirds, and 
the revised version of the treaty 
was beaten. 

The President had written to 
Senator Hitchcock, “I under- 
stand that the door will prob- 
ably then be open for a genuine 
resolution of ratification.” But 


case. The Republicans held to- 
gether. Lodge would not yield 
to Wilson; and it presently ap- 
peared, Wilson would not yield 
to Lodge. The special session 
ended, and the regular session 
began. The discussion over 
reservations continued; the 
President let it be known that he would 
accept “interpretative” reservations, but 
nothing like the list which Senator Lodge 
still supported. While the argument was 
going on a letter from the President was 
read at the Jackson Day dinner in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 8, in which he said: 

I do not accept the action of the Senate as 
the decision of the nation. * * * If there 
is any doubt as to what the people of the 
country think about the matter, the clear and 
single way out is * * * to give the next 


election the form of a great and solemn ref- 
erendum, 


Senator Lodge promptly declared that 
this laid down an issue that would have 
to be fought out. Not many Democrats 
went so far as Bryan, who would have 


this did not prove to be the 
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surrendered to the Lodge reservations, but 
ihe opinion was expressed by many of 
them that a Presidential election could not 
be restricted to a referendum on a single 
issue, and that the question should be set- 
tled at that session. The President refused 
to go further than the interpretive reserva- 
tions; the Republicans would not accept 
them, and the Democrats would not ecvept 
tue Lodge reservations. On March 20 the 
rejected treaty was sent back to the Presi- 
dent. 
Lansinc Invitep To REeEsIcN 

There was some speculation as to whether the 
President, in his call for a referendum, implied 
that he meant to be a candidate again. In the 
meantime one or two disturbing incidents had 
occurred. On Feb. 13 the resignation of Secre- 
tary Lansing was announced, and correspondence 
was published in which the President began a 
letter to the Secretary with the question: 

“Is it true, as I have been told, that during my 
illness you have freqently called the heads of the 
executive departments of the Governmnt into con- 
frence?” 

Mr. Lansing admitted that he had done this. 
People. felt that he had acted rightly, that the 
Government machinery had had to be carried 
on somehow at a time when the opposition was 
wondering if the President’s condition did not 
constitute disability such as would call for the 
summoning of the Vice President. 


A second letter from the President referred to 
differences of opinion in Paris, .and criticized 
more recent acts of the Secretary (apparently 
the Mexican policy) which seemed to indicate 
that the State Department was carrying on a pro- 
gram on its own initiative. He consequently 
asked Mr. Lansing to give place to “some one 
whose mind would go willingly along with mine.” 
The substitute was found in Bainbridge Colby, 
a recent convert from the P-ogressive Party. 


The next act of the President was a sudden 
reappearance in the discussion of the Adriatic 
problem. England, France and Italy had again 
taken up this question during the President’s ill- 
ness and had proposed a solution unfavorable 
to the Yugoslavs. In February the President 
addressed some rather sharp notes to the powers 
which had the effect of checking their action. 
In a letter to Senator Hitchcock on March 8 the 
President had referred to a “militarist party 
in France” which had tried to dominate the 
Peace Conference. “They were defeated then,” 
the President wrote, “hut they are in control 
now.” This unusual reference to the policy of 
a friendly power was criticized on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 
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Tue Drirt From WILson 


The treaty conflict waited on the nominating 
conventions of the two parties. Mr. McAdoo, 
the President’s son-in-law, was a leading candi- 
date on the Democratic side, and received the 
support of many Federal officeholders. Repub- 
licans called him the “Crown Prince,” and Sen- 
ator Lodge’s keynete speech at the Republican 
convi.wion sputtered with denunciation of the 
“dynasty,” to which he ascribed the intention to 
continue the one-man Government of the United 
States, Rut the President gave no active en- 
couragement to McAdoo, and some observers 
thought he had a hope that the convention would 
turn to him as its leader in the election. The 
Democratic convention at San Francisco was 
for the first two or three days a ratification 
meeting to endorse the President’s record. Homer 
Cummings’s keynote speech was a panegyric on 
Wilson, and the convention went wild over it. 
The platform endorsed the record of Wilson 
without reservation; it had to do so, for the 
party's only record was his record. But when 
it came to the balloting Wodrow Wilson’s 
name appeared on only one ballot, and then he 
received but two votes from delegates who were 
tired of the long deadlock and hoped they could 
start a little excitement. Nobody knew whether 
Wilson wanted McAdoo, but suspicion that Wil 
son might want him hurt McAdoo’s chances. 


Governor James M. Cox was eventually nomi- 
nated, in part by the efforts of a group of old-line 
bosses, who had hated Wilson ever since the 
Baltimore convention, in part by delegates who 
hoped he was “wet,” partly by Middle Western- 
ers, who liked his record, and partly by some 
of the original Wilson men who had fallen out 
of favor in the eight years and had turned against 
McAdoo, the only one of their early faction that 
had survived. But the final drift to Cox seems 
to have been based mostly on the conviction of 
delegates that to stand any chance of success they 
would have to get as far away from Wilson as 
they could. Cox was nominated on Wilson’s 
record, and pushed forward to “the great and 
solemn referendum.” 


In the campaign the President took virtually 
no part. He conferred with Cox immediately 
after the nomination, and it was announced that 
they were agreed on the League issue. Cox fought 
valiantly for the League, but was plainly willing 
to compromise on reservations that did not de- 
stroy the principles. Woodrow Wilson did not 
shift his position, but remained in the back- 
ground. It was thought for a time that he did 
not want to embarrass Cox, but when Hamilton 
Holt led a delegation of pro-League independents 
to the White House in October it was found that 
the President’s health had suffered such « relapse 
that he could not have taken part if he had 
wanted to 
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The old scenes had changed. The Democratic 
Party of 1920 was not the party of 1912. Bryan’s 
heart was in the grave with his bone-dry plank; 
Colonel House, greatest of all the Wilson men of 
ahat year, had fallen into some disfavor and had 
relapsed into a deeper silence than ever; the 
others who had fought in the front ranks in 1912 
were most of them out of sight, and the final 
appeal to the country of the President-Premier 
for the ratification of a policy to which he had 
civen four years of constant struggle was in the 
hands of an outsider. 

One original Wilson man, however, was promi- 
nent in the campaign, and that was the earliest 
of all, the rejected Colonel Harvey. For three 


years his new weekly had been a virulent critic 
of the Administration, and in his room at the 
Blackstone Hotel in Chicago, just before an early 
June dawn, half a dozen men had gathered to 
bring about the nomination of Warren G. Hard- 
ing by the Republicans. 


On the night before election day it was an- 
nounced from the White House that the Presi- 
dent felt confident of the success of his party 
on his League issue, and that he would remain 
up until 11 o’clock on election night, later than 
was his custom since the beginning of his illness, 
to receive reports. But election day brought the 
overwhelming landslide to Harding; the Presi- 
dent read a few early bulletins and retired at 
9 o'clock. 

Two nights later a delegation of citizens of 
Washington friendly to the League, some hun- 
dreds in number, came to the White House to 
pay the President a tribute of respect for his 
long struggle for the covenant. For the first time 
since the war with Germany reached America, the 
gates of the White House grounds were opened 
to the public. The President was rolled out on 
the east portico of the White House in his wheel 
chair and sat there, his lips moving in silence 
as the visitors sang “America.” Then they gave 
three cheers for “the first figure of the age,” 
and the President lifted his hat in salute before 
he was wheeled back into the White House. The 
country was beginning to feel more kindly to- 
ward him. Now that he was about to go back 
into private life, even his enemies were beginning 
to give him credit for the courage and determina- 
tion with which he had sacrificed his health 
and his political power in the service of his 
great ideal. 


Mr. WILSON IN RETIREMENT 


Woodrow Wilson’s exit from the Presi- 
dency was tragic. Shattered in health by 
an illness from which he never recovered, 
he accompanied the incoming President, 
Warren G. Harding, in the procession from 


the White House to the Capitol. Mr. Wil- 


son was so fatigued that he was unable to 
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witness the inaugural ceremonies of his 
successor and left the Capitol just before 
them, limping on a cane but smiling as he 
walked to his automobile. Later in the day 
a crowd, composed mostly of those who 
had supported Mr. Wilson in his fight for 
the League of Nations, gathered in front of 
his home and cheered him. 

After his retirement to private life Mr. Wilson 
avoided controversy, and practically every public 
utterance or letter of his showed him to be 
unchanged in his belief that the United States 
should, and must ultimately, enter the League. 
His scrupulous regard for the dignity of the high 
office he had held was shown by the way in which 
he refrained from criticizing his successors and he 
had no criticism, personally, for either President 
Harding or President Coolidge. Although his 
health at times showed apparent improvement, his 
illness practically barred him from any but mental 
activity, although he took frequent automobile 
rides and attended the theatre occasionally. His 
fondness for vaudeville continued marked, and 
the constant progression in the return of his pop- 
ularity was shown by the plaudits of the crowds 
which gathered*outside the theatre to await his 
departure. In the opinion of many observers, each 
month showed a turn in the tide of feeling toward 
Mr. Wilson which had been engendered by the 
partisan fight upon him during and preceding the 
Presidential campaign of 1920, and it was be- 
lieved that this revulsion might indicate a more 
friendly sentiment, if not toward the League of 
Nations, at least toward some participation of the 
United States in world affairs. 

Soon after his retirement as President Mr. Wil- 
son formed a law partnership with Bainbridge 
Colby, his last Secretary of State, but the condi 
tion of his health never permitted active partici- 
pation in the affairs of the firm. 

Mr. Wilson’s first reaffirmation after leaving 
office of his confidence in the vitality of the 
League of Nations and his belief that the United 
States would enter it ultimately came in January, 
1922. “There can be no doubt of the vitality of 
the League of Nations,” he told a delegation 
headed by Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor. “It will take care 
of itself. Those who don’t regard it will have to 
look out for themselves. I have no anxiety for it. 
My only anxiety is to see our great people turn 
their faces in the right direction and move with 
all their force.” 

Such political activity as Mr. Wilson manifested 
during this period was generally by letter and 
was always for the League or aimed at an oppo- 
nent of the League. He exerted his influence 
against Senator James A. Reed of Missouri, the 
principal “irreconcilable” Democratic Senator, but 
this was insufficient to defeat Mr. Reed either in 
the primary or genera! election He also con- 








demned the candidacy of Senator James K. Var- 
daman of Mississippi, and referred to Senator 
John K. Shields of Tennessee as one of the “least 
trustworthy” of his supporters. 

An interesting incident was Mr. Wilson’s re- 
pudiation of the “message” purporting to come 
from him which was read by Joseph P. Tumulty, 
formerly his secretary, at a dinner of the National 
Democratic Club in New York in January, 1922. 
The circumstances at the dinner were such that 
the message was construed as an attempt to start 
a “boom” for James-M. Cox of Ohio, who had 
been the Democratic nominee for President in 
1920. Mr. Wilson said he sent no such message. 

Mr. Wilson’s last and perhaps most important 
statement of his position on the League was 
made in a speech broadcast by radio on the eve 
of Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 1923. He then said: 


The anniversary of Armistice Day should 
stir us to great exaltation of spirit because 
of the proud recollection that it was our day, 
a day above those early days of that never- 
to-be-forgotten November which lifted the 
world to the high levels of vision and 
achievement upon which the great war for 
democracy and right was fought and won, 
although the stimulating memories of that 
happy triumph are forever marred and em- 
bittered for us by the shameful fact that 
when the victory Was won—won, be it remem- 
bered, chiefly by the indomitable spirit and 
ungrudging sacrifices of our own incompa- 
rable soldiers—we turned our backs upon our 
associates and refused to bear any responsi- 
ble part in the administration of peace, or 
the firm and permanent establishment of the 
results of the war—won at so terrible a cost 
of life and treasure—and withdrew into a 
sullen and selfish isolation, which is deeply 
ignoble because manifestly cowardly and dis- 
honorable. 

This must always be a source of deep mor- 
tification to us, and we shall inevitaby be 
forced by the moral obligations of freedom 
and honor to retrieve that fatal error and 
assume once more the réle of courage, self- 
respect and helpfulness which every true 
American must wish to regard as our natural 
part in the affairs of the world. 

That we should have thus done a great 
wrong to civilization at one of the most criti- 
cal turning points in the history of the world 
is the more to be deplared because every 
anxious year that has followed has made 
the exceeding need for such service as we 
might have rendered more and more pressing 
as demoralizing circumstances which we 
might have controlled have gone from bad to 
worse. And now, as if to furnish a sort of 
sinister climax, France and Italy between 
them have made waste paper of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and the whole field of interna- 
tional relationship is in perilous confusion. 

The affairs of the world can be set straight 
only by the firmest and most determined ex- 
hibition of the will to lead and make right 
prevail. Happily, the present situation in the 
world of affairs affords us the opportunity 
to retrieve the past and to render to mankind 
the inestimable service of proving that there 
is at least one great and powerful nation 
which can turn away from programs of self- 
interest and devote itself to practicing and 
establishing the highest ideals of disinterested 
service and the consistent standards of con- 
science and of right. 

The only way in which we can worthily 
give proof of our appreciation of the high 
significance of Armistice Day is by resolving 
to put self-interest away and once more 
formulate and act upon the highest ideals 
and purposes of international policy. Thus, 
and only thus, can we return to the true tra- 
ditions of America. 
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His Last Pustic UTTeRANCE 


The last political declaration by Mr. Wilson 
was contained in a message sent Jan. 7, 1924, to 
the State Democratic leaders assembled at Pitts- 
burgh in celebration of Jackson Day. The text 
was as follows: 

Please give my warmest salutations and 
greetings to those who will assemble for the 
Jackson Day dinner. They are to be con- 
gratulated on representing the party to 
which must be entrusted the redemption of 
the nation from the degradation of purpose 
into which it has in recent days been drawn. 

An aggressive fight for the establishment 
of high principles and just action will restore 
the prestige of our nation as nothing else 
could, and I shall be glad to take part in so 
distinguished a service. 

A few days before his fatal illness he wrote a 
message commending the movement to aid the 
poverty-stricken authors, professors and intellec- 
tuals of Germany. 


THe Presipent’s FAMILY 


A month after the outbreak of the war in 1914 
the first great sorrow came into the President's 
life. On Auy. 6 Mrs. Wilson died after a linger- 
ing illness. 

Three daughters survive this first marriage. 
The first is Miss Margaret Wilson. The second 
was Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson, who as the 
“thirteenth White House bride” became the wife 
of Francis Bowes Sayre, at one time on the staff 
of the District Attorney of New York, later as- 
sistant to President Garfield of Williams College 
and afterward a lecturer in the Harvard Law 
School. The third daughter was Miss Eleanor 
Randolph Wilson, who was married to William 
Gibbs McAdoo, at that time Secretary of the 
Treasury and one of the President’s closest politi- 
cal advisers. The President left five grandchil- 
dren, three of them having been born to the 
Sayres and two to the McAdoos. 


On Oct. 7, 1915, a little more than a year 
after the death of the first Mrs. Wilson, his 
engagement was announced to Mrs. Edith Bolling 
Galt, the widow of Norman Galt, who had been a 
prominent Washington jewelry merchant. Mr. 
Wilson had become acquainted with her through 
Miss Margaret Wilson, who, with Mrs. Galt, had 
been interested in social work. The wedding took 
place on the 18th of the following December, and 
was marked by extreme simplicity. 

When the Wilsons first came to the White 
House they set many precedents, and the first of 
them was that they asked that the Inaugural Ball 
be discontinued. The public business was con- 
ducted in the Executive offices, apart from the 
White House proper, and only at the rare official 
functions, the receptions to the foreign Ambassa- 
dors and to the Supreme Court and the Cabinet 
dinners, did the State intrude. 

The family preserved its domestic simplicity 
upon coming to Washington. The household fur- 
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niture, including a sewing machine, which had 
been brought from Princeton, was installed on 
the second floor of the mansion, away from the 
formal settings of State parlors on the floor be- 
low. ‘There the President and his wife and chil- 
dren lived among their own personal belongings, 
and it was in this seclusion that Mr. Wilson found 
comfort and rest. 

The universal demonstration of pro- 
found emotion throughout the world when 
the news of Mr. Wilson’s death was pro- 


RESIDENT WILSON had the ability 
to an unusual degree of crystallizing 
in a phrase, sometimes of not more 
than a couple of words, an idea or even a 
complete policy. A number of these 
phrases have already passed into the 
language of the English-speaking world, 
so that it is of interest to bring the most 
striking together and show the context in 
which they were originally used. The fol- 
lowing are the most memorable: 

“Prtitess Pusticity.”“—“I have made it my 
business for years to observe and understand that 
system [system of party bosses] and I hate it 
as thoroughly as I. understand it. I would pro- 
pose to abolish it * * * by the election to office 
of men who refuse to submit to it and bend all 
their energies to break it up, and by pitiless 
publicity.’—October, 1910, while Democratic 
candidate for Governor of New Jersey. 

“WatcHFuL Waitinc.”—‘There can be no cer- 
tain prospect of peace in America until General 
Huerta has surrendered his usurped author- 
ity in Mexico * * * We shall not, I believe, be 
obliged to alter our policy of watchful waiting. 
And then when the time comes, we shall hope to 
see constitutional order restored in distressed 
Mexico by the concert and energy of such of her 
leaders as prefer the liberty of their people to 
their own ambitions.”"—Message to Congress, 
Dec. 3, 1913. 

“Too Proup to Ficut.’—“There is such a 
thing as a man being too proud to fight; there is 
such a thing as a nation being so right that it 
does not need to convince others by force that 
it is right.’—Address at Philadelphia, May 10, 
1915. 


“LitttE Group oF Wittrut Men.”—“A little 
croup of willful men, representing no opinion but 
their own, have rendered the great Government 
of the United States helpless and contemptible. 
The remedy? There is but one remedy. The 
only remedy is that the rules of the Senate shall 
be so altered that it can act.”—Statement when 
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claimed and the solemn manifestations of 
grief among all naiions on the day of the 
funeral bear convincing testimony to the 
universal esteem in which he was held and 
was an expression of homage to America’s 
illustrious dead. It was a world-wide dem- 
onstration of sorrowful respect to the mem- 
ory of a man who was venerated through- 
out the civilized world for his lofty ideal- 
ism and disinterested service for humanity. 











the Armed Ship bill was talked to death in the 
closing hours of the Senate session, March 4, 
1917. 

“Strict AccounTaBILity.”—“If such a deplor- 
able situaticn should arise [German U-boats sink- 
ing American ships], the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment can readily appreciate that the Govern- 
ment of the United States would be constrained 
to hold the Imperial Government of Germany to 
a strict accountability for such acts of their naval 
authorities, and to take any steps it might be 
necessary to take to safeguard American lives and 
property and to secure to American citizens the 
full enjoyment of their acknowledged rights on the 
high seas.”"—Message to German Governme:t, 
protesting unrestricted submarine warfare, Feb. 


10, 1915. 


“Peace WitHouTt Victory.”—“The statesmen 
of both the groups of nations, now arrayed against 
one another, have said, in terms that could not 
be misinterpreted, that it was no part of the 
purpose they had in mind to crush their antag- 
onists. They imply first of all that it must be 
a peace without victory. It is not pleasant to say 
this. I beg that I may be permitted to put my 
own interpretation upon it and that it may be 
understood that no other interpretation was in 
my thought. I am seeking only to face realities 
and to face them without soft concealments. Vic- 
tory would mean peace forced upon the loser, 
a victor’s terms imposed upon the vanquished. 
It would be accepted in humiliation, under duress, 
al an intolerable sacrifice, and would leave a 
sting, a resentment, a bitter memory, upon which 
the terms of peace would rest, not permanently, 
but only as upon a quicksand. Only peace be- 
tween equals can last.”—Message to the Senate, 
Jan. 23, 1917. 


“ARMED NEUTRALITV.”"—“We stand firm’ in 
armed neutrality, since in no other way can we 
demonstrate what it is we insist upon and cannot 
forego. We may even be drawn on by circum- 
stances, not by our own purpose and desire, to 
a more active assertion of our rights as we see 
them and a more immediate association with the 
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great struggle itself.”—Second Inaugural, March 
5.4017. 

“No QuarreEL WitH THE GERMAN PEOPLE.’— 
“We have no quarrel with the German people. 
We have no feeling toward them but one of sym- 
pathy and friendship. It was not upon their 
impulse that their Government acted in entering 
this war.’—War message to Congress, April 2, 
1917. 

“MAKE THE Wortp SAFE For Democracy.”— 
“The world must be made safe for democracy. 
Its peace must be planted upon the tested foun- 
dations of political liberty.’—War message to 
Congress April 2, 1917. 

“Open Covenants Openty Arrivep Art.”— 
“Open covenants openly arrived at, after which 
there shall be no private international under- 
standing of any kind, but diplomacy shall proceed 
always frankly and in the public view.”—Point 
I. of the Fourteen Points for a basis for peace, 
contained in a message to Congress, Jan. 8, 1918. 


“SeELF-DETERMINATION. —“National aspirations 
must be respected; people may now be domi- 
nated and governed only by their own consent. 
‘Self-determination’ is not a mere phrase. It is 
an imperative principle of action which statesmen 


will henceforth ignore at their own peril.”—Mes- 
sage to Congress, Feb. 11, 1918. 
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“CONTEMPTIBLE QuittTers.”—‘‘I hear some 
gentlemen who are themselves incapable of altru- 
istic purposes say, ‘Oh, but that is altruistic. It 
is not our business to take care of the weak 
nations of the world.’ No, but it is our business 
to prevent wars, and if we don’t take care of the 
weak nations of the world there will be war. 
Let them show me how they will keep out of 
war by not protecting them. Let them show me 
how they will prove that having gone into an 
enterprise they are not absolutely contemptible 
quitters if they don’t see the game through.” — 
Address at luncheon of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, St. Louis, Sept. 6, 1919. 

“GREAT AND SOLEMN’ REFERENDUM.”—“Per- 
sonally, I do not accept the action of the Senate 
[in refusing to ratify the Treaty of Versailles] as 
the decision of the nation. If there is any doubt 
as to what the people of the country think on this 
vital matter, the clear and single way out is to 
submit it for determination at the next election 
to the voters of the nation, to give the next elec- 
tion the form of a great and solemn referendum, 
a referendum as to the part the United States is 
to play in completing the settlements of the war 
and in the prevention in the future of such out- 
rages as Germany attempted to _perpetrate.”— 
Letter sent to Jackson Day Dinner, Washington, 
Jan. 8, 1920. 





GREAT BRITAIN’S FIRST 
LABOR CABINET 


Moderate character of the new Government evidenced by person- 
alities of Ministers—Converts from old political creeds selected 
by Mr. MacDonald to insure orderly evolution to new system 
—Aristocrats combine with self-educated working-class leaders 


TARTLING as the political change ap- 
peared when on Jan. 22, 1924, King 
George sent for Ramsay MacDonald, 

the leader of the Labor Party in the House 
of Commons, and asked him to take charge 
of the British Government, a close exam- 
ination of the personnel of the new Ad- 
ministration makes it abundantly plain that 
the Ministers who have succeeded Mr. Bald- 
win and his colleagues are far removed 
from the revolutionary purposes of Social- 
ism. Mr. MacDonald, who was given a 
free hand to do as he pleased, has chosen 
a team which at almost every point disarms 
criticism. Not only is it impossible to 
taunt the new British Government with be- 
ing composed of extremists, but it is 
equally wide of the mark to urge that the 
new Ministers are lacking in knowledge 
and experience. On the contrary, the vari- 
ety of ability that Mr. MacDonald has been 
able to assemble is remarkable and _per- 
haps unsurpassed by any other Cabinet in 
sritish history. 

It is obvious that the idea dominating 
Mr. MacDonald when he formed his Gov- 
ernment was to break as little with the past 
as possible and so give the first Labor 
Administration the character of an evolu- 
tionary step in the forward direction. This 
explains why such a large percentage of 
the new Ministers have been members of 
previous Governments or have held im- 
portant administrative positions and why 
even the trade unionists without such ex- 
perience are men who in the conduct of 
union affairs have had a training equally 
thorough, though in a different sphere. 
Then, too, it is remarkable how many of 


Mr. MacDonald’s colleagues have been 
members of the Liberal and even of the 
Conservative Party. The choice, indeed, 
appears to have fallen largely on men who 
have come to Socialism after testjng other 
political creeds rather than those who have 
never been anything else but Socialists. 
Lord Parmoor, for example, has almost all 
his life been a Conservative and Lord Hal- 
dane a Liberal. Both these distinguished 
figures, with that open-mindedness which 
has so, often been a source of political 
salvation in British history, have con- 
cluded that the established social order 
must give way to a new and better system. 
And fortunately for the wary evolutionist 
that Mr. MacDonald is, the change that has 
come over them has made it possible to 
utilize their support in forming a Govern- 
ment appropriate to a period of transition. 

The first British Labor Cabinet is, as the 
detailed biographies of its members will 
show, a combination of converts from the 
old political creeds, leaders of the indus- 
trially organized workers, and Socialists of 
the type usually described as intellectuals. 
It is most distinctly not a Cabinet com- 
posed of proletarians or agitators, nor is 
there anything revolutionary in the school 
of Socialism represented by members of the 
Independent Labor Party (a different or- 
ganization from the Labor Party), such as 
Messrs. MacDonald, Snowden and Jowett, 
or by members of the Fabian Society, such 
as Mr. Webb and Lord Olivier. British 
Socialism, whether it be of the I. L. P. 
variety or Fabianism, has always dis- 
avowed Marx as a teacher and guide. To 
some critics this has been a source of weak- 
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ness, but in the minds of thinkers like Mr. 
MacDonald or Mr. Webb no theory of so- 
cial change is practicable in Great Britain 
unless it recognizes to the full the unique 
possibilities of the British Constitution as 
an instrument of peaceful and orderly revo- 
lution. For this reason there is probably 
not a single member of the new Cabinet 
that subscribes to the Marxian view of the 
class struggle. The British idea is that a 
Socialist Commonwealth can be established 
without the interlude of a proletarian dicta- 
torship. 

Although the Labor Government in 
Great Britain is at a disadvantage in hav- 
ing to rely upon a precarious majority in 
the House of Commons, the world has now 
_ an opportunity of studying two rival meth- 
ods of bringing about social change—the 
orderly constitutional method of British 
labor and the revolutionary method of the 
Russian Communists. How far British 
labor may succeed in going toward the at- 
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try of capitalism, was most likely to be the 
first to turn to Socialism. 

The brief biographical notes that follow 
indicate the social class from which the 
new Cabinet Ministers have come, their 
educational and other qualifications and 
their previous training in public life. It 
should be pointed out that only the twenty 
members of the Cabinet itself are thus 
dealt with, for there are various other 
Ministers and officials of importance who 
are not members of the Cabinet, which is 
usually limited to twenty. The Attorney 
General, for instance, is not included in the 
present Cabinet, just as there have been 
previous Cabinets of which the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, the First Com- 
missioner of Works, and the Postmaster 
General have not been members. Among 
the Ministers not in the Cabinet perhaps 
the two most interesting are Mr. Ponsonby, 
who will be Mr. MacDonald’s chief lieu- 
tenant at the Foreign Office, and Miss Mar- 


tainment of its goal is unpredictable, but it 
is interesting to recall that Marx, the chief 
inspirer of the Bolsheviki, once made the 
statement that England, the classical coun- 


garet Bondfield, who as Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Labor Ministry is the first 
woman to be appointed to a Ministerial 
position in Great Britain. 


James Ramsay MacDonaup, Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary 


ORN at Lossiemouth in Scotland in 1866, the 
new British Prime Minister early forsook 
Liberalism for Socialism and in 1900 became 
Secretary to the Labor Representation Commit- 
tee, the organization from which the present 
Labor Party in the House of Commons origi- 
nated. He held this position until 1911, by which 
time he had firmly laid the foundations of 
- Labor’s political power. He entered Parliament 
for the first time in 1906, representing Leicester 
until 1918, when his pacifism caused his defeat. 
From 1911 to 1914 he had been the leader of the 
Labor Party in Parliament, and soon after he 
was re-elected to the Commons in 1922 (this time 
as member for Aberavon), he waz again chosen 
for that position, which now meant also the lead- 
ership of the official Opposition. Mr. MacDonald 
has been a successful journalist as well as a po- 
litical organizer and is the author of a number 
of books which expound the British school of 
Socialist thought as distinct from—and in many 
ways opposed to—the ideas of Marx. 
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Loxp Parmoor, Lord President of the Council 


FORMERLY known as Sir Charles Alfred 
Cripps, a distinguished graduate of Oxford, 

an able lawyer and one of the most prominent 
laymen of the Church of England, Lord Parmoor 
when a member of the House of Commons sat as 
a Conservative. He broke away from his party 
because of his Free Trade convictions and be- 
came a supporter of Labor on account of his 
change to internationalist and pacifist views. In 
the House of Lords he was one of the severest 
critics of the repressive proceedings of the Coali- 
tion Government during the operation of the De- 
fense of the Realm act. He is an ardent sup- 
—— of the League of Nations, and in the new 
abinet he is responsib le for matters arising out 
of Great Britain's membership of the League. 
For this reason Mr. MacDonald has arranged that 
Lord Parmoor will be closely associated with him 
at the Foreign Office. He is now in his seventy- 
third year and brings to Great Britain’s first ex- 
periment in Labor rule not only the experience 
of his long career but also the prestige of a per- 
sonality greatly admired and respected in circles 
hostile to the working class. 


J. H. Tuomas, Colonial Secretary 
WELSHMAN whose parents belonged to the 


laboring class and were so poor that he had 

to begin work when 9 years of age, Mr. Thomas 
spent “his early years as a railway man, working 
up from engine cleaner to fireman and then en- 
gine driver. He became active in municipal ad- 
ministration and in the affairs of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants (since merged 
in the National Union of Railwaymen). In 1910 
he became President of the society, and in the 
same year was elected to Parliament for Derby, 
which he has since continuously represented. He 
has been, until his inclusion in the Cabinet, Sec- 
retary of the N. U. R. He is recognized as a mod- 
erate in his views and is well known for his dis- 
inclination to encourage strikes. Only 50 years 
of age Mr. Thomas has already been for some 
years one of the most influential figures in British 
trade unionism. He has been Chairman of the 
Trade Union Congress, often referred to as the 
British Parliament of Labor. His abilities as an 
organizer will now be tested by his having to ad- 

minister the most extensive colonial possessions of 
any empire in the history of the world. Mr. 
Thomas was made a Privy Councilor in 1917. 
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J. R. Crynes, Lord Privy Seal 
O* Irish parentage, Mr. Clynes was born at 


Oldham, Lancashire, in 1869, and as a child 
had to work in a cotton mill. He is self-educated. 
which in his case also means well educated. Be- 
coming a trade union organizer, his abilities led 
to his rise to the position of President of the 
National Union of General Workers. He was 
elected to Parliament in 1906. Belonging to that 
section of the Labor Party which did not oppes2 
~ war, he joined the Food Ministry under the 

Lloyd George Coalition Government and became 
subsequently Food Controller. He was opposed 
to the Labor Party breaking away from the Coa- 
lition in 1918, thereby incurring the hostility of 
the Left Wing. Until Mr. MacDonald's re- entry 
in the House of Commons Mr. Clynes led the 
Labor Party. Now that he is leader for the Gov- 
ernment in the House, his parliamentary abilities 
have both wider scope and greater difficulties to 
contend with. A typical moderate of the trade 
union side of the British Labor movement. he is 
one of the members of the new Cabinet who can 
be relied upon not to administer many shocks to 
the conservatism of the people. 


ViscounT Hatpane. Lord Chancellor 


.Q member of the Labor Cabinet surpasses 
~ “ Lord Haldane in variety of both intellectual 
and practical achievement. A lawyer by profes- 
sion, he ranks among the leading scholars and 
philosophic thinkers of his time. Despite the 
calumnies that have been heaped upon him, he is 
considered by impartial students as the greatest 
War Minister Great Britain has ever had, for it 
was during his administration from 1906 to 1912 
that the British Army was reorganized on modern 
lines and the Territorial Force created. In 1912 
he became Lord Chancellor for the first time and 
held that office until the formation of the first 
Coalition Government under Mr. Asquith. Since 
the war he has steadily tended from his original 
Liberal views to support of Labor’s aims and as- 
pirations. One cause of the bitter prejudice that 
has been aroused against Lord Haldane by Con- 
servatives is the fact that having received part of 
his education at the University of Gottingen in 
Germany. he once declared that that country was 
his “spiritual home.” He is a leading advocate 
of educational reform. As a writer his works 
have been chiefly on philosophical subjects. 
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PHILIP SNOWDEN, Chancellor of the Exchequer 


ITHOUT any great educational advantages, 

Mr. Snowden entered the civil service as a 
young man. He was crippled by a bicycle acci- 
dent and devoted a long period of enforced lei- 
sure to the study of socialism. Retiring from 
the civil service, he became a lecturer and writer 
on socialism and one of the creators of the pres- 
ent-day Labor Party. He was first elected to the 
House of Commons in 1906. During the war he 
carried on an energetic pacifist campaign, and has 
heen generally regarded as an extremist. But his 
socialism, like Mr. MacDonald’s, is not of the 
Marxian type. He was chosen for his present 
position because he is chief financial expert of 
the Labor Party. Although he has never held of- 
fice until now, he has an intimate knowledge of 
the Treasury, partly gained as a member of the 
Liquor Control Board during the war. The 
budget which he is preparing for presentation to 
Parliament in the course of the next few months 
is not expected to contain many of his ideas, as it 
‘is too late in the tiscal year to introduce changes. 
The only evidence of Labor Party influence in ‘the 
new budget is expected to be a reduction or abo- 
lition of the food duties. 


ARTHUR HENDERSON, Home Secretary 


LTHOUGH defeated when seeking re-election 

to Parliament in December, 1923, Mr. Hen- 
Pi is one of the outstanding figures of the 
British Labor Party. Now in his sixty-first year, 
he began life as an iron molder. Becoming active 
in municipal and trade union affairs, he occupied 
leading positions in both spheres of activity. He 
sat in the House of Commons from 1903 to 1918 
and was Chairman of the Parliamentary Labor 
Party from 1908 to 1910 and again from 1914 
to 1917, and has also been Secretary of the party. 
He joined the Coalition Government, became a 
member of the War Cabinet, and went on an im- 
portant Government mission to Russia in 1917. 
He is a Labor moderate and opposed to all at- 
tempts to embark upon extreme courses. Mr. 
Henderson is well known in religious and pro- 
hibitionist circles. One of the curious features 
of his defeat at the general election last December 
was that at the same time his two sons were suc- 
cessful in entering the House of Commons. Should 
he fail to secure a seat in Parliament, he will, in 
accordance with British constitutional law, have 
to relinquish his position as a member of the 
Government. 
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STEPHEN WaLsH, War Secretary 


[ISH by descent, Mr. Walsh was born in 1859 

and educated as an orphan in a Lancashire in- 
dustrial school. At an early age he began to 
work as a coal miner. He was so engaged for 
eighteen years until he became a union oflicial. 
In 1906 he was elected to the House of Commons 
as one of the members representing miners’ in- 
terests. He served in the Coalition Government 
as Parliamentary Secretary to the National Ser- 
vice Ministry and the Local Government Board. 
It is said that he was the man whose speech, dur- 
ing the war, convinced Mr. Asquith that the time 
had come when conscription could be safely 
enacted. Despite his lack of early education, he 
is well read and a great book lover. He is an- 
other of the trade unionist group in the Labor 
Party and the Cabinet that have no sympathy with 
extreme measures and are really advanced Lib- 
erals rather than Socialists. His affable ways and 
tact are expected to enable him to secure har- 
monious cooperation from the aristocratic offi- 
cers and other members of the military caste at 
the War Office, nor is it likely that, since the 
army has been reduced to a peace footing, he will 
have many contentious issues to deal with. 


ViscounT CHELMSFORD, [irst Lord of the 
Admiralty 


N aristocrat by birth and a brilliant graduate 

of Oxford, Lord Chelmsford began his career 
by qualifving as a barrister and becoming inter- 
ested in the work of the London School Board (Jat- 
er absorbed by the London County Council). In 
1905 he was appointed Governor of Queensland 
(the Australian State which has been under Labor 
Government nearly nine years), and in 1909 of 
the neighboring State of New South Wales. In 
1916 he was made Viceroy of India and was 
jointly responsible for the Montagu-Chelmsford 
report which suggested reforms in the Govern- 
ment of India. He retired from India in 1921. 
He was long a Conservative in politics, and his 
inclusion in the Labor Cabinet has been the great- 
est surprise attending this change of Government 
in Great Britain. According to his own statement 
he had not the slightest notion of entering the 
Cabinet until ten days before its formation, bvt 
on being approached and learning that Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s policy was one he could approve of, he 
consented to join, 


oh 
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Lorp OLivier, Secretary for India 
‘IR SYDNEY OLIVIER, as he was known until. 


he was raised to the peerage on his appoint- 
ment to the Cabinet, is a graduate of Oxford with a 
long and distinguished career as a colonial admin- 
istrator, having held among other posts that of 
Governor of Jamaica. He has also been Permanent 
Secretary of the Board of Agriculture and Assis- 
tant Comptroller and Auditor of the Exchequer. 
With Sidney Webb, Bernard Shaw, Graham Wal- 
las and other intellectuals he founded the Fabian 
Society, an organization that developed a school 
of Socialist thought in opposition to Marxism. 
Lord Olivier’s particular line has been the criti- 
cism of capitalist exploitation of colored and sub- 
ject races. In the present condition of India, Mr. 
MacDonald could not have selected any one more 
satisfactory to the Indian people than the new 
Secretary. On the other hand, his long experience 
in handling colonial problems is a guarantee that 
he will follow the lines of orderly evolution laid 
down by Mr. MacDonald. Lord Olivier is also a 
writer on literature and art, and so brings to. the 
Labor Government a varied culture as well as life- 
long experience as a practical administrator. 


Sipney Wess, President of the Board of Trade 


ABIANISM, the distinctive contribution of 
Great Britain to Socialist theory and method, 

is the creation of Sidney Webb more than any one 
else. He began his career as a civil servant, and 
the greater part of his thirteen years’ experience 
was gained in the Colonial Office. Resigning in 
1891, he became active in London municipal af- 
fairs and as a lecturer on economics and a re- 
search worker of amazing industry in all depart- 
ments of public administration. He served on 
many royal commissions and Government in- 
quiries, brought about the foundation of the Lon- 
don School of Economics and Political Science 
and did much to make the Fabian Society the 
brains of the Labor movement. In all these ac- 
tivities as well as in the writing of a large num- 
ber of books on economics, politics, history and 
cognate subjects he has had the collaboration of 
his wife, Beatrice Webb. In almost every direc- 
tion the Webbs have collected the facts and laid 
down the lines upon which Great Britain can be 
transformed into a Socialist Commonwealth along 


constitutional lines whenever the people demand 
the change. 
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WiLLiAM ApDAmMsON, Secretary for Scotland 
HyPUCATED at a village dame’s school, William 


Adamson, like his father, was a coal miner 
in Scotland and as such spent twenty-seven years 
of his life. He has long been the leader of the 
miners in the east of Scotland, just as Roberi 
Smillie has led them in the west. He has repre- 
sented West Fife in the House of Commons and 
was from 1918 to 1921 leader of the Parliamen- 
tary Labor Party. Until his appointment to the 
Cabinet he was General Secretary of the Fife. 
Kinross and Clackmannan Miners’ Association. 
Mr. Adamson was made a Privy Councilor in 
1918, much to the displeasure of the Left Wing of 
the Scottish Labor movement. As the Minister in 
charge of Scottish affairs, he has a wide range of 
subjects to deal with, but the organizing and ad- 
ministrative ability he has displayed in the han- 
dling of trade unions is expected to stand him in 
good stead as a member of the Government. One 
of the most interesting questions that will occupy 
him is the demand for Scottish Home Rule which 
is being made by a section of the Labor Party in 
Scotland. This particular phase of modern na- 
tionalism is not, however, very strong, and is not 
likely to go far. Mr. Adamson is 60 years of age. 





Tuomas SHAw, Minister of Labor 
BEGINNING work when eight years old in 


cotton mill, Mr. Shaw is a self-educated man 
who has learned French and German so thor- 
oughly that he is one of the most skilled inter- 
preters in international labor conferences. He is 
one of the most trusted leaders of the British tex- 
iile workers and since 1911 he has been Secretary 
of the International Congress of Textile Workers. 
He is also prominent in the Socialist Internation- 
al, of which he is Joint Secretary with the Aus- 
trian Socialist Adler. He is one of the ablest 
speakers in the British Labor movement. When 
it became certain that a Labor Cabinet was to be 
formed, Mr. Shaw was mentioned as a possible 
Foreign Secretary on account of his familiarity 
with conditions in European countries and his 
srasp of international questions. He was chosen, 
however, for the Ministry of Labor because of his 
even more thorough grasp of the industrial prob- 
lems now urgently demanding solution. He will 
have as his second in command in charge of his 
department Miss Margaret Bondfield, who was 
elected Chairman of the Trade Union Congress 
last year. Mr. Shaw will be 52 years old in April. 
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NoEx Buxton, Minister for Agriculture 
BEGINNING his career as a Liberal, Mr. Bux- 


ton was led by his interest in social reform to 
join the Labor Party. He belongs to an aristo- 
cratic family, was educated at Cambridge and 
served as aide-de-camp to his father when the 
latter was Governor of South Australia. In addi- 
tion to his social reform activities he has always 
taken a great interest in the Balkans and has writ- 
ten several books on the affairs of the Near East. 
He was nearly assassinated while traveling in the 
Balkans in 1914. In the House of Commons he 
represents North Norfolk, an agricultural constii- 
uency, where he established a farmers’ coopera- 
tive society. He is a member and supporter of 
the Christian Social Union. Mr. Buxton is typical 
of that section in English life of disinterested in- 
iellectuals of high family traditions that has grad- 
ually been drifting toward socialism and in many 
cases actually enlisting in the service of the Labor 
movement—men and women who have indepen- 
dent means and regard politics not as a trade but 
a means of realizing their ideals. It is, indeed. 
these recruits to the Labor Party that give it both 
greater strength and prestige. Charles Roden 
Buxton, the well-known pacifist, is his brother. 





Jostan Wepcwoop, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster 


[DESCENDED from the famous potter of the 

same name, Colonel Wedgwood was trained 
as a naval architect. He served in the Boer War 
and was decorated for distinguished services in 
the great war. He was elected to Parliament as 
a Liberal in 1906, but after the war he joined the 
Labor Party. He has long been an ardent advo- 
cate of Henry George’s single tax ideas and their 
application to the taxation of land values in Great 
Britain. But like many others who have begun by 
adopting the economic ideas of Henry George, he 
has developed into a supporter of the aims of the 
Labor movement in the belief that thereby the 
destruction of land monopoly and other forms of 
privilege may be brought about. In common with 
other Liberals who have always been opponents 
of land monopoly, the war and its consequences 
have been the cause of their finally espousing the 
cause of Labor. Colonel Wedgwood is a man of 
varied accomplishments who, since the position he 
occupies has only nominal duties, will have plenty 
of scope for his talents as the handy man of the 
Labor Cabinet. The Chancellor of the Duchy will 
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most probably be given charge of one or 
more of the schemes by which the new 
Government will make a start to carry out 
its ideas of social reform. 


Lorp THomson, Air Minister 


AN officer of the Royal Engineers, Lord 

Thomson, who was known as Brig. 
Gen. C. B. Thomson until the formation of 
the new Cabinet and his elevation to the 
peerage, has had a distinguished career in 
the army, serving in the Boer War and the 
World War. On the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1914:he went to France as a general 
staff officer. Later his brigade was the first 
to enter Jerusalem. He has a large knowl- 
edge of European affairs and was one of 
the British military representatives at Ver- 
sailles. Formerly a Liberal member of the 
House of Commons, his insight into the 
effects of the war led him to become a So- 
cialist and join the Labor Party. He is the 
author of a book entitled “Old Europe’s 
Suicide.” 


Joun WHEATLEY, Minister for Health 


OR many years a coal miner in Scot- 

land, and living a life of great hard- 
ship, Mr. Wheatley became a Socialist and 
entered municipal politics in Glasgow, the 
centre of the most advanced Socialism in 
Great Britain. He was elected to Glasgow 
City Council and became an expert on 
housing. He is at present the President 
of the Scottish Labor Housing Association 
Elected to Parliament in 1922, he was con- 
spicuous last year in the disorders in the 
House of Commons which led to his sus- 
pension with three other Glasgow mem- 
bers. Leader of the Giasgow Socialists, 
Mr. Wheatley has written many pamphlets 
and is regarded as one of the exponents 
of the ideas of the Left Wing of the Labor 


movement. He is 54 years of age. 


C. P. Treveryan, Minister for Education 


LDEST son of Sir George Trevelyan 
and heir to his father’s baronetcy, the 
new President of the Board of Education 
is a graduate of Cambridge and a former 
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member of the London School Board. He 
was Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Education from 1908 to 1914, when 
he resigned in protest against the policy 
which involved Great Britain in the war. 
With Ramsay MacDonald, E. D. Morel and 
other pacifists he founded the Union 
Democratic Control, which carried on anti- 
war propaganda. Gradually shedding his 
Liberal ideas, Mr. Trevelyan has become 
a Socialist. Coming from a family noted 
for its traditions of high scholarship and 
public service and himself qualified by 
varied experience, he adds greatly to the 
strength of the Labor Cabinet. He is 54 
years of age. 


VERNON HARTSHORN, Postmaster General 
PRESIDENT of the South Wales Miners’ 


Federation, Mr. Hartshorn entered the 
House of Commons in 1918 and immedi- 
ately became recognized as an authority 
on mining questions and on coal trade 
finance. He is one of the leading advocates 
of the nationalization of mines. “A pol- 
ished speaker, a clever debater and quite 
a good writer, he is one of the ablest and 
most vigorous exponents of the trade 
unionist point of view against the employ- 
ers. He has been an able and uncompro- 
mising strike leader. 


F, W. Jowerr, First Commissioner of 
Works 


ORN in 1864 in Bradford, one of the 

centres of the Yorkshire textile indus- 
try, and beginning work in a mill there 
at the age of 8, Mr. Jowett has all 
his life been identified with the public 
life of that city. He was for fifteen years 
a City Councilor and for eight years 
Chairman of the Public Health Committee. 
He was elected to Parliament in 1906. 
But he is best known to the workers of 
Great Britain as one of the leading ex- 
ponents of the Socialism of the Indepen- 
dent Labor Party. Few individuals have 
done more than he has to disseminate So- 
cialist ideas or to try to apply them to the 
practical problems of municipal adminis- 
tration. 
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out most vividly in the United States 

is the death of Woodrow Wilson, re- 
cently President of the United States. His 
biography has been printed in thousands 
of newspapers; his lifework is part of the 
annals of his country, which he loved 
with all his soul. From the first stroke 
which befell him Sept. 25, 1919, he went 
through a lingering illness which he met 
with accustomed fortitude. He never again 
left Washington, but passed from the 
White House, ee 4, 1921, to his own 
home. On Jan. 28 he was taken danger- 
ously ill, grew mnie worse and died at 


11:15 A. M.. Feb. 3. 1924. 


President Coolidge shares the grief of 
the nation in this loss. He has now 
every day long and serious questions to 
confront. Among his statements, in mes- 
sages, addresses and semi-public conversa- 
tions during the month, must be noticed 
the following: He laid a wreath as his 
tribute at the base of the Jackson Statue 
in Washington Square (Jan. 9). He put 
an end to the controversy over the Ship- 
ping Board (Jan. 10). He announced that 
he would veto any bonus bill (Jan. 12). 
He received a delegation of farmers ask- 
ing for an additional system of farm loans 
(Jan. 12). The Executive Committee of 
the American Bar Association publicly 
thanked him for his interest in the im- 
provement of legal procedure (Jan. 14). 
He paid a tribute to the memory of Ben- 
jamin Franklin (Jan. 17), saying that “no 
American more deserved the gratitude of 
the nation.” He appointed Edward N. 
Hurley of Chicago on the Debt Funding 
Commission (Jan. 16). To a thousand 
Anti-Saloon League delegates he pledged 


r NHE event of the month which stands 
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enforcement of prohibition, “for there is 
no such thing as liberty without observance 
of the law” (Jan. 21). In an address to 
the Government’s Business Organization 
the same day (Jan. 21) he declared for a 
better organized administrative system, 
and against subsidies to State governments. 
He also received representatives of the As- 
sociation Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment, but declined to support modifica- 
tion of the prohibition law. After a Cab- 
inet sitting he again declared adhesion to 
the Mellon bill (Jan. 23). The same day 
the first Vote-for-Coolidge-for-President 
Club reached the White House; and sent a 
special message to Congress advocating 
aid for the Northwestern wheat farmers, 
and the following day he called a confer- 
ence of representatives of that section on 
the subject. He declared himself (Feb. 4) 
in favor of cooperation of banking and 
industrial interests with the distressed 
farmers of the Northwestern wheat grow- 
ing States. In further discussing the sub- 
ject the following day he expressed the 
hope that the Tariff Commission which is 
now investigating the subject would find 
a higher tariff on wheat justified. 
Apparently the President expects consid- 
erable changes in the organization of de- 
partments and boards. The question of the 
sugar trade brought about a discussion and 
conflict within the Tariff Commission. An 
important opinion was rendered by Attor- 
ney General Daugherty (Jan. 20), which 
overruled the application by the Tariff 
Commission of certain duties on lumber. 
The President put the opinion in force by 
the laconic direction to the commission “to 
proceed in accordance therewith.” 


By far the most important and star*ling 
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events of the month cluster around the 
revelations before the Senate Public Lands 
Committee with regard to the leasing of 
oii resources dedicated to the use of the 
navy in time of war. It began with an 
investigation into the lease of the Teapot 
Dome field to the Sinclair interests, ex- 
tended to the Doheny leases in California, 
and then to the relations of the Cabinet 
with the corporations and promoters who 
acquired those leases. 


The whole question goes back to the fact 
that for many years the Government did 
not recognize or reserve oil lands. Under 
President Roosevelt an investigation by the 
Geological Survey showed that there were 
several valuable oil deposits on ungranted 
‘Government lands, Meanwhile it became 
clear that fuel oil was now an essential for 
the United States Navy. President Taft, 
therefore, directed that certain areas should 
be held back, and he created in California 
two naval oil reserves. The district known 
as the Teapot Dome in Wyoming was later 
set off by President Wilson. It fell to Sec- 
retary of the Navy Daniels to administer 
these naval reserves. By act of Feb. 25, 
1920, the Secretary of the Interior was 
given jurisdiction over public oil lands 
outside of the oil reserves. By act of 
June 4, 1920, the custody of the naval re- 
serves was specially assigned to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

In 1921 President Harding appointed 
Edwin Denby Secretary of the Navy and 
Albert B. Fall Secretary of the Interior. 
By an Executive order (made public on 
June 1, 1921), based on an opinion of 
Attorney General Daugherty, President 
Harding directed that the naval reserves 
he transferred to the Department of the 
Interior; at Mr. Denby’s suggestion, ac- 
cording to his own testimony, Secretary 
Fall signed a long pending lease of the 
Teapot Dome (April 7, 1922) to the Sin- 
clair oil combination, and also one of the 
California reserves to E. M. Doheny, an- 
other oil magnate. In these leases the 
Government reserved a moderate oil roy- 
alty; but the result was that a large 
amount of Government oil was taken out 
of the Government reserves, of which only 
about one-third was held in storage for the 
future use of the navy, the rest going to 
the oil promoters. Later came the resigna- 
tion of Secretary Fall for reasons which 








ALBIRT B. FALL 


The former Secretary of the Interior 

whose leasing of naval oil reserves to cer- 

tain corporations has been under investi- 

gation by the Public Lands Committee of 
the Senate 


are not now known to have any connection 
with the oil episode. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Lands, under the leadership of Senator 
Walsh, Democrat, of Montana, undertook 
to investigate this matter. Fall appeared 
before it on Oct. 23, 1923, and denied ever 
having been in the pay of Sinclair or Do- 
heny. Sinclair, on Dec. 3, declared that 
in so far as he was concerned, Fall had re- 
ceived no financial benefits. Fall, in a 
letter to Senator Lenroot, Chairman of the 
Public Lands Committee, dated Dec. 26, 
1923, stated that he had received a loan of 
$100,000 from Edward B. McLean of 
Washington and indignantly denied that 
he had ever received a penny from either 
Sinclair or Doheny. McLean stated a few 
days later that at Fall’s request he had 
given him a check for $100,000, which had 
been returned, uncashed. The next re- 
markable incident was the appearance of 
Doheny in Washington on Jan. 22, 1923, 
when he testified that he had loaned Fall 
$100,000 in currency two days before the 
signing of the leases, because Fall was a 
friend of thirty years’ standing and needed 
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the money. On Jan. 26, J. W. Zevely, per- 
sonal counsel to Sinclair, testified that 
Fall had received $25,000 from Sinclair, 
as a loan, in June, 1923. This brought the 
trail to the door of the Sinclair organiza- 
tion. - Sinclair, in the meanwhile, had se- 
cretly sailed for Europe on Jan. 16. Archi- 
bald Roosevelt, a former employe of Sin- 
clair, and his brother, Theodore Roosevelt 
Ji., Assistant Secretary of the Navy, came 
forward on Jan. 21 with testimony that G. 
D. Wahlberg, Sinclair’s confidential secre- 
tary, knew of another payment of $68,000 
to the foreman of Fall’s ranch. Archibald 
Roosevelt had resigned in protest. Wahl- 
herg denied this before the Senate commit- 
tee, making two contradictory explanations, 
neither of which has been verified. Do- 
heny appeared again before the committee 
(Feb. 1) and materially changed his testi- 
mony. though insisting that his large pay- 
ments had nothing to do with securing the 
oil leases. He exhibited Fall’s note for 
$100,000, which had been in his pocket at 
his previous appearance—but the signature 
was torn off. Fall, who had stated that his 
health was too poor to permit his appear- 
ance, was again brought before the com- 
mittee (Feb. 2) and refused to testify on 
the ground that the investigation was with- 
out Senate authorization, and that his testi- 
mony might incriminate. The Senate im- 
mediately renewed the committee’s author- 
ity, but it was decided (Feb. 6) not to re- 
call Mr. Fall. as his testimony would 
clothe him with immunity in case such a 
step should seem desirable. 





The teapot-shaped rock in Wyoming which marks the site of the 
Tetpot Dome naval oil reserve 
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Cordell Hull, Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, in a statement 
(Jan. 26) accused the Republicans, as a 
party and as an Administration, of pro- 
tecting fraud and corruption, mentioning 
the President of the United States by 
name. It was therefore another surprise 
when Doheny, on Feb 1, testified that 
William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury under Wilson, had been employed 
by him. He testified that Mr. McAdoo’s 
firm, McAdoo, Cotton & Franklin, had 
been paid $100,000 to look after the in- 
terests of his oil companies with reference 
to Mexico and that after the Democratic 
Administration went out he had employed 
Mr. McAdoo at Los Angeles at $50,000 a 
year, but a few days later he correcied 
this, saying that the amount was $25,000; 
his total payments to the McAdoo firm 
and to Mr. McAdoo were $150,000. In 
his sworn testimony Mr. Doheny was 
asked: “In other words, he (Mr. McAdoo) 
Was serving your company before the de- 
partment or before the President so long 
as we had a Democratic Administration?” 
Mr. Doheny replied, “Yes, sir.’ Mr. Me- 
Adoo wired the committee asking to be 
heard and issued a statement justifying 
his employment as strictly within his pro- 
fession for Mexican matters only and an- 
nounced that he had severed his connection 
with Mr. Doheny. Mr. Doheny likewise 
testified that he had engaged the late 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the In- 
terior in the Wilson Administration, at a 
yearly salary of $50,000 just before he 
resigned as Secretary 
of the Interior; that 
George Creel, who 
was Chairman of the 
Bureau of Public In- 
formation during the 


war, had _ received 
$5,000 for his ser- 
vices -in connection 
with some transac- 


tions regarding the 
securing of some 
lease privileges from 
the then Secretary of 
the Navy Josephus 
Daniels, but in this 
he had failed, and 
that ex-Secretary of 
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War Garrison had also been employed by a 
banking firm in which he, Doheny, is inter- 
ested. It is not uncommon for former Cab- 
inet officers to accept retainers or salaries 
from business concerns; in this case, how- 
ever, these relations of employer and em- 
ploye were unknown to the general public 
until revealed by Doheny. 

Mr. McAdoo appeared before the com- 
mittee on Feb. 11. He presented a written 
statement to the effect that his firm’s em- 
ployment by Doheny, for which they re- 
ceived $100,000, covered two years’ time, 
and was concerned exclusively with Mex- 
ican matters and the threat by Mexico to 
confiscate American oil properties. He as- 
serted that he had become far iliar with 
the entire question of Mexican land laws 
during his term as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and he assumed that his firm was em- 
ployed in consequence thereof. After the 
statement was read, Mr. McAdoo was ques- 
tioned, but not severely. He stated that 
after the dissolution of his law firm, in 
late 1921, he had been personally retained 
by Mr. Doheny at the rate of $25,000 a 
year. This relation continued up to Feb. 
2, 1924, when he resigned: he had been 


paid $50,000. In reply to an inquiry as to 
what he had done during the period he had 
drawn the $50,000, Mr. McAdoo said he 
did not keep a diary of the number of 


times he was consulted. “I was always 
there to give advice” he replied. Mr. Mec- 
Adoo was greeted with applause on enter- 
ing and leaving the committee room. 

The President (Jan. 27) announced that 
the Government would prosecute any 
one who appeared to be guilty of fraud 
or corruption; and then (Jan. 29) that 
he had taken this prosecution out of the 
hands of Attorney General Daugherty and 
retained as special counsel Silas H. Strawn 
(Republican) and Mr. Gregory (Demo- 
crat), who was Attorney General in Wil- 
son’s Administration. But when, three days 
later. Doheny testified that Gregory had 
also been employed by him, in con- 
junction with several other oil companies, 
the President dropped Gregory and named 
ex-Senator Pomerene (Democrat) of Ohio 
in his place. Gregory, in a letter to the 
President, made public at the White House, 
in which he made the point that he had 
not definitely accepted the case, declared 
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that in consenting to consider the matter 
he was totally unaware that he had ever 
been even indirectly connected with 
Doheny. From Doheny’s testimony it ap- 
pears that an independent company re- 
tained Gregory, billing the Doheny inter- 
ests for their share of the expense. On 
Jan. 31 the Senate, by resolution, directed 
the President to institute proceedings to 
cancel the leases of naval oil reserves, 
and to engage counsel to prosecute any 
wrongdoers in connection with those leases, 
independently of the Attorney General or 
the Department of Justice. The President 
on Feb. 8 approved the resolution but took 
pains, in a message to the Senate, to dis- 
sociate himself from the resolution’s decla- 
ration that the leases were “executed under 
circumstances indicating fraud and corrup- 
tion,” saying that “it is the function of the 
courts to determine criminal guilt and to 
render judgment in civil cases, and that I 
propose to have done.” On the same day 
he submitted to the Senate the names of 
Messrs. Strawn and Pomerene as special 
counsel. 

The scope of the inquiry into the oil situ- 
ation was widened on Feb. 7 by the adop- 
tion of a Senate resolution calling for an 
investigation into the circumstances sur- 
rounding the possession by the Standard 
Oil Company of California of portions of 
the Elk Hill’s naval reserve. The following 
day the Senate voted an investigation of 
the lease by Fall to the Honolulu Consol- 
idated Oil Company of naval oil lands, al- 
though his predecessor, John Barton Payne, 
had rejected the company’s claims. A reso- 
lution designed to discover why Fall, as 
Secretary of the Interior, was so actively 
interested in the ratification of the treaty 
with Colombia, whereby $25,000,000 was 
paid Colombia as compensation for the 
right of way of the Panama Canal, was 
also passed. 

Secretary of the Navy Denby, against 
whom no intimation of corruption has 
been brought, has been the target of vio- 
lent attacks in the Senate because of his 
part in transferring the administration of 
the oil lands to Fall’s care. Denby, how- 
ever, in a telegram to Michigan supporters 
(Feb. 6) declared that the transfer of 
leasing power to Fall was legal, and that 
the agreements with Sinclair and Doheny 
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The inquiry by the Senate Public Lands Comn 
reserves by former Secretary of the 
extreme right) Edward L. Doheny, 
Petroleum and Transport Company, 
Montana, 


Chairman 
and (on 
who que 


were “legal and done with due au- 
thority.” On Feb. 11, however, the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 47 to 34 passed a resolu- 


tion calling on the President to demand the 
resignation of Secretary Denby. President 
Coolidge, in a formal statement made the 
same evening, refused to accede, denying 
the Senate’s right to make such a demand. 

“The dismissal of an officer of the Gov- 
ernment, such as is involved in this case, 
is exclusively an Executive function,” he 
said. “The President is responsible to the 
people for his conduct relative to retention 
or dismissal of public officials. I assume 
that responsibility, and the people may be 
assured that as soon as I can be advised 
so that I may act with entire justice to all 
parties concerned and fully protect the 
public interest, I shall act. 


“T do not propose to sacrifice any inno- 
cent man for my own welfare, nor do I 
propose to retain in office any unfit man 
for my own welfare. I shall try to main- 
tain the functions of the Government un- 
impaired, to act upon the evidence and the 
law as I find it, and to deal thoroughly 
and summarily with every kind of wrong- 
doing.” 

Frederick G. Bonfils, owner of The Den- 
ver Post, appeared as a voluntary witness 
before the committee on Feb. 8. His testi- 
mony revealed the fact that he and two as- 
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1ittec into the leasing of United States naval oil 
Fall. The photograph shows (second from 
Board of Directors of the Pan-American 
left) Senator Thomas J. Walsh of 
Doheny 
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sociates had received $250,000 and a prom- 
ise of at least $750,000 more (which latér 
sum is not yet due) from Sinclair. His in- 
volved story was to the effect that he and 
his associates had a claim to the Teapot 
Dome which took precedence over the 
claim of the company through which Sin- 
clair finally secured the Teapot Dome lease 
from the Government. He stated that 
a Post reporter who had been sent to New 
Mexico to investigate disquieting rumors 
about Secretary Fall, brought back a story 
that was so dangerously libelous that it 
was unsafe to print it. Bonfils acknowl- 
edged that after the story was suppressed 
Sinclair bought the claim owned by him- 
self and his associates. The fact wes 
brought out that The Post’s attacks on the 
leases ceased after Sinclair bought the 
claim in which Bonfils was interested. 


STATE AND LOCAL 


The Executives of several States are in 
difficulty with Legislatures or the people. 
Criminal indictments are still pending 
against ex-Governor Walton of Oklahoma. 
Governor McCray of Indiana has been ad- 
judged a bankrupt by the courts, and is 
also under criminal indictment for forgery, 
false pretenses and embezzlement. Gov- 
ernor Ritchie of Maryland, in his inau- 
gural address (Jan. 9), called upon his 
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State to “resist unwarranted encroachment 
of any kind by the Federal Government 
on the sovereign rights of our State and 
the guaranteed liberties of our people.” 
Governor Smith of New York has come to 
an understanding with the Republican 
leaders in the Legislature as to a program 
of legislation. 

There is little to record in Territories 
and dependencies of the United States. A 
delegation of Porto Ricans, including Gov- 
ernor Towner, has reached Washington. 
They demand substantially all the powers 
of State Government, except representa- 
tion in Congress, and also desire to be 
informed “as regards the final status of 
the island.” This looks like a determina- 
tion that Porto Rico be made a full State 
in the Union. In the Philippines the Ad- 
ministration at Washington backs Gover- 
nor Wood, although formal charges 
against him were filed with Congress by 
the Philippine Commission to Washing- 
ton, demanding his removal (Jan. 31). 


PoLitics 


Up to the outbreak of the Teapot Dome 
scandal national politics went forward 


much as usual. Mr. Bryan said that the 
Mellon tax bill would be the chief issue in 
the approaching campaign. Others expect 
a rivalry in aiding the farmers, which 
may include questions of the tariff. What- 
ever the facts and the responsibilities of 
the Teapot Dome scandal, they are not 
confined to either party, although Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s chances for the Democratic nomina- 
tion seem impaired. Apparently neither 
prohibition nor the Volstead act nor wine 
and beer will be made ample issue in the 
national campaign. 

Oscar Underwood came out (Jan. 22), 
in a public address on “Business Govern- 
ment,” against the K. K. K. and in favor 
of tax reduction as against a bonus. Gov- 
ernor Smith of New York has his State 
solidly behind him, and friends through- 
out the Union. Governor Silzer of New 
Jersey will be the favorite son of his 
State. Senator Reed of Missouri is a can- 
didate looking out for delegates. John W. 
Davis of West Virginia has the backing of 
the Democrats of his State. Mr. Bryan 
has announced that if he is sent to the 
national convention from Florida he will 
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propose President Murphree of the Uni- 
versity of Florida as “dry, progressive 
and sound on economic questions.” 

The Democratic National Committee 
(Jan. 15) selected New York City for its 
convention, to be held June 24 next. Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and San Francisco came 
forward with large money offers, but 
New York bid $205,000 plus other ex- 
penses amounting to about $50,000, and 
won. 


FINANCE 


The Mellon Tax Reduction bill was re- 
ported to the House from the Ways and 
Means Committee (Feb. 7) in substantially 
the form presented. The chief changes 
made were that a 25 per cent. reduction is 
allowed on payments made in 1924 on in- 
come received in 1923, and that the defini- 
tion of earned income (on which the 
proposed tax is lower) has been changed 
to provide that at least $5,000 of income 
shall be considered earned, and that in no 
case shall the net earned income exceed 
$20,000. The proposed Board of Tax Ap- 
peals was also removed from the control 
of the Treasury Department and _ placed 
under the President. 


The public debt of the United States 
was stated (Jan. 13) at $32,786.715,000. 
The annual interest charged is about 
$1,300,000,000. A proposed amendment 
to the Constitution, prohibiting the issue of 
tax-exempt public obligations, was defeated 
in the House of Representatives on Feb. 8 
by a vote of 247 to 133, or 7 less than the 
two-thirds majority required. 


TRANSPORTATION 


A struggle is impending between the ad- 
vocates of the present system of privately 
owned railroads (probably with a_re- 
grouping of the present lines) and a sys- 
tem of Government ownership. A trans- 
portation conference called by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
(Jan 9) came out strongly against Gov- 
ernment ownership or any regrouping to 
which the railway lines objected. The 
farmers and many business men are en- 
tering the struggle, as shown by a joint 
resolution introduced by Senator La Fol- 
lette (Jan. 15) directing lower rates on 
farm products and supplies. This general 
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idea was supported by Senator Capper, 
leader of the farm bloc (Jan. 24). 

The plan for a general interchangeable 
mileage book at a discount of 20 per cent. 
from ordinary fares, as drawn up by the 
Commerce Commission in pursuance of a 
special order of Congress, was set aside by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
(Jan. 21). 

William S. Hill of Mitchell, S. D., 
banker, was nominated by President Cool- 
idge (Jan. 24) to the interior States’ va- 
cancy on the Shipping Board. 


Some protest has been made in Congress 
of the recent sale of seven ships of the 
President class, which cost about $28,000,- 
000 in all, to the Dollar Line for less than 
$4,000,000 under a guarantee that the line 
will maintain a round-the-world service 
for five years. 

The steady increase in avtomobile traf- 
fic has led to various new ideas, such as 
building three-deck streets in New York. 
An announcement has been made that 
about 12 per cent. of the main highways 
of the country are now paved with hard 
pavements, though many of them are too 
light for the traffic, and this is only about 
314, per cent. of all the roads. The registry 
of motor vehicles in the whole country for 
1923 is about 15,300,000, which is one car 
for every 7.2 persons. The Ford plant 
alone produced about 2,200,000 motor ve- 
hicles last year. 


In aviation a great triumph has been 
won by the immense dirigible Shenandoah, 
which (Jan. 16) was blown from her mast 
mooring, but finally after eight hours in 
the air landed in perfect safety. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The diplomatic service of the country 
has been little changed since President 
Coolidge came into office. Secretary 
Hughes (Jan. 14) explained to the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs that it was 
the policy of the State Department to give 
the more important appointments in the 
diplomatic service “to men fresh from pri- 
vate life” because they are familiar with 
American conditions and “not under the 
handicap of having been abroad for many 
years.” A tempest was caused on Jan. 26. 
when the quarters of an attaché of the 
Polish Legation in Washington were raided 
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JOSEPH CLARK GREW 
United States Minister to Switzerland, 
who negotiated the treaty with Turkey 
and who is attending the meetings of the 
League of Nations commission for the 
reduction of armaments which began at 
Geneva on Feb. 2. Although representing 
the United States, he has no authority to 

bind the Government 


by prohibition officers and a stock of 
liquor estimated to be worth $50,000 at 
current “bootleg” rates was found. The 
State Department apologized; and next 
day it was announced that the attaché, Dr. 
Sokolowski, had been removed by his Gov- 
ernment. 


The Senate ratified (Jan. 23) two claims 
conventions with Mexico. 


A treaty has been signed with Great 
Britain allowing the seizure of British ves- 
sels “within the distance from the coast 
that may be traversed in one hour by the 
vessels nes of endeavoring to commit 
the offense” (Jan. 23) ; and now awaits the 
Senate’s approval. The treaty permits the 
transportation in United States waters of 
“alcoholic liquors by British vessels when 
listed as sea stores or as cargo destined 
for a port foreign to the United States.” A 
joint commission is provided to pass on 
cases where British vessels claim that they 
have been improperly seized. 


The Lausanne treaty with Turkey is 
still. pending. James W. Gerard, for- 
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mer Ambassador to Germany, strongly ob- 
jects to the treaty on the ground that it is 
“an abject and humiliating surrender on 
the part of civilization to Turkey.” 

The Bok prize of $50,000 for the best 
plan to avert war was formally presented 
Feb. 4 to Dr. Charles H. Levermore of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Secretary of the New 
York Peace Society, for his proposal of a 
modified League of Nations. A Senate 
committee has been investigating the 
method by which the award was made. Mr. 
Bok, appearing before the committee, de- 
nied charges that he had “packed” the 
jury which awarded the prize with League 
of Nations advocates. 

The refusal of Secretary Hughes to be- 
gin negotiations looking toward a recogni- 
tion of the Russian Government still holds, 
notwithstanding the death of Lenin and 
the apparent removal from power of 
Trotsky. A Senate committee headed by 
Borah of Idaho on Jan, 6 began an investi- 
gation into the Russian question. 


LAWLESSNESS 


Some relief has been felt from the crime 
wave which has gone through the country, 
though hold-ups and robberies are still fre- 
quent in most of our cities. During 1923 
558 cases of homicide occurred in Man- 
hattan Borough, New York City. Public 
attention is called to the large sales of re- 
volvers by mail order and retail houses. 
No relief can be expected until the sale of 
arms is made at least as difficult as the 
sale of opium. At Aldrich, Ala. (Jan. 11), 
sixty-six convicts revolted, some of whom 
claimed that they had been tortured by 
the guards for previous offenses, In 
Cleveland a raid has been made on the 
gambling devices known as “punchboards,” 
and 5,000 boards were seized and de- 
stroyed. 

The Ku Klux -Klan has been little in 
evidence during the last month. In Louisi- 
ana the two leading candidates for Gov- 
ernor both stand against the Klan. Joseph 
Simmons, titular Emperor of the Klan, has 
been “banished” by Imperial Wizard 
Evans, aided by the Imperial Kloncilium 
and Body of Dragons. 

The fight over prohibition goes on 
steadily. In a competition the new word 
“scofflaw” was coined as the best one- 
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word description of the opponents of pro- 
hibition. The effort of General Butler, as 
head of the police force of Philadelphia, 
to break up liquor selling and other crime 
has resulted in the closing of hundreds of 
saloons. The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Philadelphia held (Jan. 20) 
that search of private residences without 
search warrant is illegal under all circum- 
stances. 


It appears that the sea bootleggers are 
furnishing a dangerous and _ poisonous 
liquor, which if captured cannot be used 
in hospitals. So far as vessels of English 
registry are concerned, the new treaty (if 
ratified) will go far toward breaking up 
the conspiracy with American boctleggers 
who break the law. Under pressure from 
Mayor Hylan, Commissioner Enright has 
directed the New York police to clean up 
criminals of all kinds. A decided blow to 
the Anti-Saloon League of New York was 
the conviction on Jan. 29 of William H. 
Anderson, its superintendent, on charges of 
forgery of the records of the society. 
Anderson was sentenced on Feb. 8 to serve 
from one to two years in Sing Sing Prison, 
and immediately prepared to make applica- 
tion for a certificate of reasonable doubt, 
which would grant a retrial. Bail was con- 
tinued, pending the hearing of his applica- 
tion. 

The case hinged on the question of why 
Anderson directed that the books of the 
league he changed, so as to transfer the 
sum of $4,400 from the salary account of 
O. B. Phillips, a subscription solicitor em- 
ployed by the league, to Phillips’s ex- 
pense account. Anderson admitted having 
split commissions with Phillips, the $4,400 
representing what he got from him. On 
the stand Anderson told a curious story of 
receiving some $25,000 from a man known 
to him as John T. King, whose address he 
never knew, and of having expended it 
through several men, equally strangers, 
for “publicity.” 


THE PEOPLE 


The public mind is exercised on various 
questions of free speech. Senator Magnus 
Johnson of Minnesota is out against any 
book censorship: because it will endanger 
the newspapers. The State Board of Edu- 
cation of North Carolina ordained (Jan. 
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ELBERT H. GARY 
Chairman and chief executive officer 
the United States Steel Corporation 


of 


28) that “hereafter in schools supported 
or aided by State money, no textbooks 
shall be used and no teaching done which 
intimates that the origin of man was other 
than by special creation exactly as de- 
scribed in Genesis.” 

The struggle between the fundamental- 
ists and the modernists goes on in several 
national churches. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of New York City, has been tried 
for heresy and cleared by a special com- 
mittee of the Presbytery of New York. Dr. 
Henry van Dyke declares that “inerrancy 
of the Holy Scriptures” and the doctrine 
of the virgin birth are not to be found in 
the teachings of Christ. 


In the field of education a controversy 
is still going on as to the legality of the 
appointment of Miss Lucille Nicol as Dis- 
trict Superintendent in New York City. 
Mayor Hylan again objects to “the ever- 
ready group of highbrow politicians,” and 
the “Rockefeller-Gary educational manip- 
ulators, who want to fit the child for the 
mill and factory.” President Lowell of 
Harvard College has recommended that 
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there be a limitation of the students ad- 
mitted to the freshman class, under which 
the number in any year should not exceed 
1,000, which is about the present number. 
In medicine and science, the principal 
event is the announcement by Dr. A. R. 
Dochez and Dr. Francis D. Blake that a 
serum has been found for scarlet fever, 
which may lead to a serum for measles, 
and a more hopeful treatment of pneu- 
monia. 
LaBoR AND IMMIGRATION 


An unsuccessful effort was made in the 
United Mine Workers’ convention on Jan. 
30 to overthrow President Lewis. Friends 
of Soviet Russia were squelched when 
they offered resolutions in favor of recog- 
nition. Samuel Gompers, President of the 
Federation of Labor, has been investi- 
gating the withdrawal of various perqui- 
sites previously enjoyed by the employes 
of the Panama Canal. Judge Gary, head 
of the Steel Trust, has announced that the 
giving up of the twelve-hour day has in- 
creased the cost of production of steel by 
10 per cent. 

A bill restricting immigration to 2 per 
cent. of the foreign born of each nation 
here in 1890 was favorably reported on 
Feb. 1 by the House Immigration Com- 
mittee. This would reduce total immigra- 
tion to only 169,000 a year, about half of 
the present allowance. Great Britain and 
Ireland would be able to send us 62,568 
persons, Germany 50,329, Sweden 9,761, 
Poland 9,072, Norway 6,653, Italy 4,089. 
Each nation, however, is allowed 200 im- 
migrants above the quota. The “Gentle- 
men’s Agreement” with Japan is canceled. 


MILITARY 


The most startling military development 
of the month has been the naval manoeu- 
vres at the Panama Canal, which seem 
to prove that the canal at present is not 
safe from an attack from a hostile fleet. 
Naval authorities recommend that new 
heavy guns be mounted at the Atlantic and 
Pacific mouths, and that heavy increases 
be made in our air forces, so as to protect 
the canal from an active enemy. 

The cruiser Tacoma, standing off Vera 
Cruz, went aground in heavy weather. Cap- 
tain Sparrow and three men who remained 
aboard were lost. 
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MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


By Cuaries W. HAcKeTT 
Associate Professor of Latin American History, University of Texas 


URING the month of January the 
bD areas to the northwest. to the east 

and directly to the south and west 
of Mexico City have continued to be the 
three major theatres of military action in 
Mexico. In the first named area the Fed- 
erals were on the defensive until Jan. 24; 
between that date and Feb. 5 the revolu- 
tionists, under the command of General 
Estrada, were on the defensive. 

The rebel forces evacuated Vera Cruz 
on Feb. 3, and Obregon’s troops entered 
the city on Feb. 6. The loss of Vera Cruz 
meant the effective separation of the rebel 
forces on the east coast and was hailed 
by military experts as the beginning of the 
end of the revolutionary movement. Gen- 
‘eral Martinez, commander of the Federal 
forces, marched into Vera Cruz with a 
column of 3,000 men on Feb. 11. 

In the area directly to the south and 
west of Mexico City the rebels under Gen- 
eral Figueroa repeatedly threatened Mex- 
ico City during January. Efforts were 
being made (Feb. 1) to force General 
Figueroa to retire from Amazcuac into the 
State of Guerrero. The Federal forces, 
after eleven hours of furious fighting at 
Ocotlan (fifty miles southeast of Guada- 
lajara), won a decisive victory over the 
rebels on Feb. 9. The River Lerma was 
crossed after heavy artillery preparation, 
and the enemy trenches taken by storm. 
This victory, won by 15,000 Federals as 
against 9.000 rebel forces. broke the enemy 
centre and forced the evacuation of Guada- 
lajara, which occurred on Feb. 10. 

Aside from the three major theatres of 
military action, there has been indecisive 
fighting in areas of secondary importance. 

Organized labor in Mexico City during 
January, endorsed “direct action” against 
its and the Government’s enemies, and in 
applying this action. with deplorable re- 
sults. provoked public and official con- 
demnation. Despite threats made by the 
Federation of Syndicates in Mexico City 
(Jan. 7) that direct action would be begun 
against the Cooperatista deputies, on the 
ground that they were allegedly conduct- 


ing espionage for the Huertistas, these 
deputies on Jan. 15 voted to remain in the 
capital. Stormy scenes occurred mean- 
while between the two factions in the 
Chamber. On Jan. 16 two deputies de- 
clared that direct action had been begun, 
and that they had been fired upon. The 
Federation of Labor on Jan. 17 officially 
announced that the names and addresses 
of Cooperatista Congressmen had _ been 
furnished “laborers who have been selected 
to take ‘direct action’ against the Con- 
gressmen” and to “punish them as they de- 
serve.” The same day President Obregon 
telegraphed the Mexico City Federation of 
Labor that means would be furnished Co- 
operatista Congressmen who desired to 
join the rebellion, full protection would 
be given to those who remained in Mexico 
City, and legal punishment would be dealt 
to any who conspired against the Govern- 
ment. The Federation of Labor on Jan. 
21 announced that Cooperatista Congress- 
men were being allowed time to leave the 
city for rebel camps. Two days later (Jan. 
23), after leaving a session of the Mexican 
Senate, Senator Field Jurado, Coopera- 
tista leader in the Senate, was assassinated 
by workingmen filling two automobiles. 
The same day Senators Vasquez and Trejo 
and Deputies Peralta and Landeros were 
kidnapped. These, however, were re- 
leased several days later. President Obre- 
gon on Jan. 23 deplored these happenings, 
instructed the Attorney General and the 
Governor of the Federal District “to dis- 
cover and punish the authors” of the 
crimes, and pledged himself “not to tol- 
erate one act of anarchy.” 

As a protest against the Government’s 
failure to’ capture and punish the prin- 
cipals in the murder of Senator Jurado, 
José Vasconcelos on Jan. 29 resigned as 
Minister of Education. At the insistence 
of President Obregon, Minister Vascon- 
celos later withdrew his resignation (Jan. 
31). Charges that Senator Jurado “was 
assassinated by men hired by the Govern- 
ment of Obregon” were telegraphed to the 
President of the United States Senate by 
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Mexican Deputies Urias, Vizcarra, Parra, 
Isunza, Nareja and Dominguez on Jan. 29. 

Tampico was placed under martial law 
after the kidnapping of Pelayo Quintana 
(appointed Governor of Tamaulipas by 
President Obregon) by members of the 
Workingmen’s Council, and a,fierce battle 
ensued between the workmen and Federal 
forces which rescued Quintana. One labor 
leader was killed. 


Since Jan. 1 the United States Govern- 
ment has aided the Obregon Government 
directly by the sale to it of approximately 
$700,000 worth of surplus war material, 
and by permitting Mexican Federal troops 
to cross United States territory; indirectly 
it has aided the Obregon Government by a 
series of other acts aimed directly at the 
revolutionists. Among these were the em- 
bargo on war shipments to Mexico, de- 
clared by President Coolidge on Jan. 7 and 
directed against the insurgents, and the 
United States naval demonstration against 
the de la Huerta forces at Mexican Gulf 
ports in protest against the announced 
blockade of the port of Tampico and the 
mining of other ports by de la Huerta 
(Jan. 17-Jan. 24). El Universal (Jan 22) 
bitterly criticized the naval demonstration 
against the rebel ports as a “threat against 
the sovereignty of Mexico.” 

Secretary of State Hughes, in a public 
address in New York on Jan. 23, justified 
the sale of war materials to the Obregon 
Government on the ground that to have 
refused the request would have meant 
turning “a cold shoulder to the Govern- 
ment with which we have recently estab- 
lished friendly relations,” and would have 
thrown the moral influence of the United 
States on the side of those who were “chal- 
lenging the peace and order of Mexico.” 

Mexican Senators opposing ratification 
of the General Claims Convention with the 
United States delayed action on the mat- 
ter during January by refusing to form a 
quorum of the Senate. As the result of 
a compromise between majority and mi- 
nority blocs, however, the Mexican Senate 
on Feb. 1 ratified the convention. The 
compromise provides for the addition of a 
clause which, in effect, asserts the invio- 
lability of the Constitution of 1917, and 
particularly of Article 27, and guarantees 
the continuance by the Government “of its 
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agrarian policy without hindrance in the 
international field.” 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
R. M. OBREGON, Costa Rican Sec- 


retary of Education, submitted on 
Oct. 24, 1923, the annual report of the 
Ministry of Public Education to the Costa 
Rican Congress. The report shows that 
during the preceding year approximately 
42,000 students were enrolled in schools 
in Costa Rica. Of this number 39,000 were 
enrolled in Government primary schools; 
1,266 were enrolled in secondary schools; 
206 were enrolled in the normals attached 
to the girls’ college and the normal school 
of Costa Rica; 110 were enrolled in the 
professional schools, including those of 
law and. pharmacy; 125 were enrolled in 
special educational courses, and the re- 
mainder, approximately 1,300, were en- 
rolled in private schools and colleges. The 
number of teachers and professors em- 
ployed in Government schools was 1,514,. 
of whom 1,332 were employed in the pri- 
mary schools. These figures reveal the 
interest in education of a country whose 
total population as officially reported in 
1922 was 476,581. 

The annual report of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce for 1923 shows 
that during the preceding year the service 
on the Costa Rican public debt amounted 
to 4,469,488 colones, or 25.82 per cent. of 
the total national budget, and that 2,747,- 
476 colones, representing 15.87 per cent. 
of the total budget, were appropriated for 
public education. Next in order come the 
appropriations for the Departments of the 
Interior, representing 14.36 per cent. of the 
budget, and Public Security, representing 
11.36 per cent. of the budget. The latter 
item includes an appropriation of 687,746 
colones, or 4.3 per cent. of the total bud- 
get, for the support of the army and navy, 
and an appropriation of 996,126 colones, 
or 5.75 per cent. of the budget, for the 
national police. These figures reveal the 
fact that Costa Rica’s appropriation for 
education last year was approximately four 
times its appropriation for the army and 
the navy. It is the boast of President Julio 
Acosta Garcia that Costa Rica has several 
times as many school teachers as soldiers 
in the regular army. 
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HoNDURAS 


ee Honduran Congress met early in 
January to elect a President of the 
republic from among the three Presiden- 





RAFAEL LOPEZ GUTIERREZ 


President of Honduras since Feb. 1, 1919. 
He declared martial law on Dec. 21, 1923, 
for the fourth time since taking office 


tial candidates, no one of whom had re- 
ceived a majority of the popular vote in 
the October elections. Inability of any 
of the three candidates to receive a ma- 
jority of the forty-two Congressional votes 
resulted in the expiration on Feb, 1 of the 
four-year constitutional Presidential term 
of Lopez Gutierrez without his successor 
having been named. Proclamation of a 
dictatorship by Lopez Gutierrez on Feb. 1 
was followed by a definite revolutionary 
movement against him, headed by General 
Tiburcio Carias, who in the October popu- 
lar elections had failed by 5,361 votes to 
be elected President of Honduras. General 
Carias established headquarters at Cholu- 
teca and proclaimed himself Chief Execu- 
tive (Feb. 5). Cable reports from San 
Salvador, capital of the Republic of San 
Salvador, on Feb. 3, stated that General 
Gregorio Ferrara, an adherent of Policarpo 
Bonilla, another Presidential candidate, 
had also taken up arms. As a protest 
against the dictatorship of Lopez Gutier- 
rez. the Honduran Minister in Washing- 
ton and his entire staff resigned on Feb, 1. 


GUATEMALA 


URCHASE by Arthur Wallenberg, 

Swedish capitalist, of 300,000 acres 

of land in Guatemala for the establishment 

thereon of a large Swedish colony was re- 
ported from Stockholm on Jan. 6. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


By Harry T. CoLiincs 
Professor of Ixconomics, University of Pennsylvania 


tee on Cooperation in Latin America 

(Jan. 11. 1924), Samuel G. Inman, 
the executive secretary, presented a report 
showing the growth of religious work car- 
ried on by Protestant demonimations in 
Latin America. The chief efforts of the 
committee have been centred in Brazil. 
Chile, Cuba, Mexico and Venezuela. Stress 
was laid on the improvement of education 
and social conditions, rather than on the 
spreading of religious doctrines. 


‘ T the annual meeting of the Commit- 


Latin American government bonds to 
the extent of $120.000.000 were floated in 
the United States during 1923, according 


to figures compiled by the Pan American 
Union. Of this sum, $55,000,000 repre- 
sented a refunding operation of gold notes 
of the Argentine Republic. Among other 
large issues were $50,000,000 to Cuba. 
$6,000,000 to the Republic of Salvador, 
$4,500,000 to Panama and $2,000,000 to 
the State of Ceara, Brazil. 


ARGENTINA 


PRESIDENT DE ALVEAR inaugurated. 

Jan. 24, an international high-power 
radio station at Monte Grande. This sta- 
tion, which will cost in completed form 
$5.000.000, is owned by an Argentine cor- 
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poration and operated jointly by Ameri- 
can, British, French and German com- 
panies. Messages of greeting were sent by 
President de Alvear to President Coolidge, 
King George, President Millerand and 
President Ebert. In the greeting to the 
White House the President of Argentina 
expressed his pleasure in “sending the 
President of a great and friendly nation 
his best wishes and his expression of the 
sympathies of the Argentine people, whose 
democracy feels a sentiment of solidarity 


_with the vigorous Republic of the North 


in the noble task of struggling for the 
material advancement and culture of 
America.” President Coolidge, in reply- 
ing to the greeting, welcomed “every new 
means of communication with your great 
nation, thereby bringing in closer and 
more intimate contact our relationship.” 

Buenos Aires has for years past ex- 
pended money freely to beautify and mod- 
ernize its surroundings. During the last 
week in January, bonds to the amount of 
$8,490,000 were floated in the United 
States by the Argentine capital. This 
money will be expended to build hospitals, 
enlarge public lighting and power plants 
and to improve public parks. Earlier in 
the month an issue of $40,000,000 of Ar- 
gentine Government bonds was sold in 
this country. 

On Jan. 2 aerial mail service was estab- 
lished between Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video, Uruguay, a distance of some one 
hundred and twenty miles. 


BRAZIL 
BRAZIL approved (Jan. 18) the entire 


series of agreements negotiated at 
the Fifth Pan-American Conference, held 
at Santiago last year. This is the first 
nation to ratify these articles, among 
which is an agreement to a year’s inquiry 
into international disputes before hos- 
tilities are entered upon. This ratifica- 
tion was announced by the following tele- 
gram from the Brazilian Foreign Minister 
to the Pan American Union: “The two 
houses of the National Congress have 
approved and the President has given sanc- 
tion to all conventions adopted at the San- 
tiago Conference as well as the treaty to 
prevent conflicts.” 
The members of the British Financial 
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Mission now in Brazil report that they 
are favorably impressed by the financial 
reforms accomplished by President Bernar- 
des. Official circles in Rio de Janeiro 
emphasize their desire to attract further 
investment of British capital, and to this 
end the mission was invited to visit Brazil. 

Patent and trade-mark laws in Latin 
America have gained in importance to 
manufacturers in the United States during 
the last two decades, owing to our in- 
creasing trade with our southern neigh- 
bors. On Dec. 19, 1923, a new patent and 
trade-mark law was passed in Brazil. This 
law, which becomes effective March 1, 
1924, requires the publication of abridged 
patent specifications sixty days before the 
patent is issued. Under this law, American 
inventors and manufacturers will have an 
opportunity to oppose the granting of 
Brazilian patents for good and sufficient 
reasons. The previous law allowed a maxi- 
mum of only thirty-five days for such ob- 
jection. It is presumed that State regis-. 
tration of trade-marks in Brazil will be 
eliminated when the new law goes into 
effect, since national registration will then 
be required. Through the work of the 
Pan-American Conferences, offices for the 
international registration of trade-marks 
and patents have been established at 
Havana and Rio de Janeiro. 


Brazil has incorporated in its budget 
law for 1924 a proposal for an income 
tax—the first attempt of this country to 
establish such a tax. The tax will be ap- 
plied to all able-bodied persons receiving 
incomes produced within the republic, and 
will be levied upon the total income. 


The Federal Government has let to a 
native firm a contract for the construction 
of a naval-aviation base, comprising four 
hangars for hydroplanes, and embodying 
all the latest improvements in structures 
of this kind. It is estimated that this base 
will cost $400,000. 


CHILE 
POLITICAL affairs in Chile have con- 


tinued throughout the past month to ex- 
cite both national and international inter- 
est. The legislative difficulty between 
President Alessandri and the Senate ma- 
jority now seems to be near a satisfactory 
solution. No fear has been entertained 
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that this situation would lead to revolu- 
tion, but the disagreement has hindered 
business and led to personal animosities. 

The Chilean Constitution provides that 
a Comision Conservadora, or Commission 
of Public Safety, shall keep a watchful eye 
on affairs in the republic when Congress 
is not in session. After President Ales- 
sandri declared the extraordinary session 
of Congress closed on Jan. 7, Senor Guil- 
lermo Rivera, President of the commis- 
sion, convoked that body on Jan. 9. This 
commission succeeded in averting a politi- 
cal crisis by means of a compromise. 

President Alessandri and the Liberal 
Alliance Party as well as the Senate ma- 
jority and the National Unionist Party 
agree in principle to the settlement pro- 
posed. The President abdicates his power 
to suspend Congress, but constitutional 
changes which he has advocated are to be 
incorporated as amendments to the Con- 
stitution. The Senatorial majority and its 
party agree to abandon some of the pre- 
rogatives of the old Constitution, and to 
permit changes which will modernize the 
supreme law of the land. 

The compromise, if ratified, is a victory 
for political evolution over revolution. 
That the difficulty has been far-reaching 
is clear from the words of Joaquin Ed- 
wards Bello, in the Nacién (Jan. 7), one 
of the principal publications of the repub- 
lic: “Not since 1891 has Chile known a 
crisis so serious as that through which she 
is now passing.” Senor Beltran Mathieu, 
Chilean Ambassador to Washington, now 
in his native country because of ill health, 
has stated in the press his belief that Chile 
has just passed through a pacific revolu- 
tion, which was in its way as remarkable 
as recent events in England. 

Four distinct earthquake shocks were 
felt in Northern Chile on the night of Jan. 
29. The region affected extends from Co- 
quimbo northward to Copiapo. There was 
much alarm among the inhabitants. 


COLOMBIA 


N 1921 a treaty between the United 

States and Colombia was ratified, by 
which we agreed to pay that republic the 
sum of $25,000,000 as an indemnity con- 
nected with the loss of Panama and the 
building of the Panama Canal. A con- 
siderable part of the first yearly instal- 
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ment of $5,000,000 was used in the estab- 
lishment of the National Bank and the 
stabilizing of the currency in July, 1923. 
The Colombian Government has issued an 
official list showing allotment of the re- 
maining $20,000,000 for the improvement 
of transportation facilities. Eleven rail- 
roads, two canal projects, one cable com- 
pany and the Banco Agricola (Land Bank ) 
are to share in the distribution of the four 
remaining payments. A sum of $800,000 
has been appropriated for the construction 
of the Puerto Wilches railroad. Another 
line, upon which operations are to be be- 
gun early in 1924, is the Tumaco-Ipiales- 
Pasto Railroad, for which a minimum of 
$600,000 per annum is appropriated. 
Tumaco is the southernmost part of Co- 
lombia on the Pacific Coast, from which 
the railroad will run some 200 miles east 
to Pasto. Plans are also being made to 
connect the capital, Bogota, with the At- 
lantic Coast. 
PERU 


APTAIN WALTER SIMON, an Amer- 

ican who has been an assistant to 
the Director General of Aeronautics in 
Peru, has returned to the United States to 
study aviation progress. He was engaged 
by President Leguia to assist in building 
up Peru’s airplane service for commerce 
as well as war. This Pacific republic, 
Captain Simon states, is establishing mail 
and passenger airplane service between 
Lima and Panama, which will shorten the 
journey from six to two days, and greatly 
facilitate connections between Peru and 
the continents of North America and 
Europe. 

A pest previously unknown has made 
its appearance in Piura, the cotton district 
of Peru, materially damaging this season’s 
crop. Since this is the district in which 
the best grade of cotton is produced, con- 
siderable concern is felt over this situa- 
tion. An American expert has_ been 
appointed to investigate and suggest a 
remedy. 


VENEZUELA 
HE Department of Public Works has 


signed a contract for extensive im- 
provements in the harbor of Maracaibo. 
The work includes dredging the channel 
and building a concrete pier over half a 
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mile long, where five or six vessels draw- 
ing twenty feet of water may dock at one 
time. The work is to be finished within 
two years after the signing of the contract 


(Oct. 23, 1923). Maracaibo is rapidly 


GREAT BRITAIN 


HE fifth Parliament of King George 

V. assembled at Westminster on 

Jan. 8, 1924, with the practical cer- 
tainty that the Conservative Government 
led by Prime Minister Baldwin would 
quickly be driven from office by the com- 
bined votes of the Labor and Liberal 
parties. The King, accompanied by Queen 
Mary, drove in solemn state to the House 
of Lords on Jan. 15, and with the “faith- 
ful Commons” attending, read in person 
the so-called “King’s Speech,” prepared 
for him by the Baldwin Cabinet. In addi- 
tion to surveying the work of the Govern- 
ment at home and abroad and recommend- 
ing certain measures of legislation, it re- 
ferred to the acute problem of unemploy- 
ment in the following words: “My Minis- 
ters recently laid before the country pro- 
posals which, in their judgment, would 
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The opening of Parliament, London, January, If 
historic State coach, with the King and Queen inside, approached the House of Lords entrance 
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becoming an important port, since it. is 
the centre of the oil development in that 
republic. Traffic into and out of the har- 
hor has been seriously hindered by a sand- 
bar at the entrance. 


University of Michigan 





have contributed materially to a solution 
of this problem, * * * but these pro- 
posals were not accepted by the country.” 

The next day the Speaker, J. H. Whitely, 
went to the House of Lords, where his re- 
election was confirmed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor with picturesque and antique cere- 
mony. 

In the debate on the speech from the 
throne, Ramsay MacDonald contributed 
one of his sharp, vigorous attacks, and on 
Jan. 17, J. R. Clynes, on behalf of the 
Labor Party, moved the expected vote of 
censure, which dryly declared that “it is 
our duty respectfully to submit that your 
Majesty’s present advisers have not the 
confidence of this House.” In the course 
of his speech he declared, with reference 
to the European situation, that “American 
aid is not merely welcome, it is essential.” 
Although denying that Labor was aiming 
at class domination, he nevertheless in- 


1924; the Guards ‘‘dipping the color’’ as the 
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sisted that “the differences recorded in the 
extremes of impoverishment on the one 
hand or extravagance on the other are 
not due, in our judgment, to natural law, 
but to unnatural conditions and to perpet- 
uated injustices which the Government 
have failed to lessen and even to handle.” 
Mr. Asquith, leader of the Liberal Party, 
speaking in support of the motion, was 
withering and unrestrained. “The Gov- 
ernment,” he asserted, “will always be 
remembered for confusion, vacillation and 
impotence,” and never in his long experi- 
ence had he seen, “an administration 
which had a smaller balance to its credit 
of achievement and authority.” When a 
division was finally taken, on Jan. 21, the 
vote of censure was carried by a vote of 
328 to 256. On Mr. Baldwin’s resigna- 
tion the next day, James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald was summoned to Buckingham 
Palace, where, arrayed in the conventional 
frock coat and top hat, he was invited by 
the King to form a new Government. This 
he did, and the same evening announced 
that the Cabinet would be constituted as 
follows: 

JAMES 


Ramsay MacDonaLtp — Prime 


Minister, First Lord of the Treasury and 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

J. R. Crynes—Lord Privy Seal and 
Leader of the House of Commons. 

Lorp ParmMoor—Lord President of the 
Council. 

ViscounT HaLtpangE—Lord Chancellor. 


of the 


Puitip SNowDEN — Chancellor 
Exchequer. 

ARTHUR HENDERSON — Secretary 
Home Affairs. 

J. H. THomas—Secretary for the Colo- 
nies. 

STEPHEN WatsH—Secretary of War. 

Sir Sipney OxLivieR—Secretary for India. 

Brig. Gen. CHRISTOPHER B. THOMPSON, 
—Air Minister. 

ViscounT CHELMSFORD — First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

Sipney Wesps—President of the Board 
of Trade. 

Joun WHEATLEY—Minister of Health. 

Noet Buxton—Minister of Agriculture. 

Wittiam Apamson—Secretary for Scot- 
land. 

C.P.TREVELYAN—President of the Board 
of Education. 


for 
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Tuomas SHAw—Minister of Labor. 

Colonel Josian WEDGwoop—Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

F. W. Jowett — First Commissioner of 
Works. 


Miss Margaret Bondfield, the first 
woman in British history to be appointed 
to the position of Minister, was made Par- 
liamentary Under-Secretary to the Minister 
of Labor. In many circles disappointment 
was expressed that she was not given full 
Cabinet rank. 


Parliament adjourned to Feb. 12. The 
Liberal members of Parliament held a 
meeting before the adjournment and ex- 
pressed “gratification at the defeat of pro- 
tection and the incompetent Tory Govern- 
ment,” and declared their “steadfast deter- 
mination to resist every attempt to destroy 
private enterprise and establish a socialis- 
tic organization of industry.” Meanwhile. 
just before the defeat of the Baldwin Gov- 
ernment, Winston Churchill made a vain 
effort to stem the tide of Socialism through 
a letter to an unnamed correspondent de- 
claring complete disagreement with the tac- 
tics of his leader, Mr. Asquith, in putting 
a Socialist Government in office. He ar- 
gued, “that they will be invited to cure 
the distress of the time on the express con- 
dition that they use none of the remedies 
which they have advocated. It is no fair 
chance to labor. It is no fair chance to 
Britain.” His recommendation was that 
the House, after the passage of the amend- 
ment to the King’s speech, should frame 
another repudiating socialism, nationaliza- 
tion and the capital levy. Except for the 
action of the Liberal Party already men- 
tioned, Mr. Churchill’s advice was not fol- 
lowed. 

In spite of some sharply dissenting 
views the consensus of opinion in Great 
Britain seemed to be that labor should be 
given a chance to carry on the Government. 
and that any hasty coalition of Conserva- 
tives and Liberals for the mere purpose of 
keeping Labor out would provide the 
workers with a just grievance and a 
weapon for agitation. Opponents, however. 
have pointed out that, although Labor is 
the second strongest party, it has been re- 
pudiated by more than two-thirds of the 
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xraduate of the United States Naval Academy; served for a 

number of years in the navy, retiring with the rank of Com- 

mander; during the war commanded a division of escort ships on 

the French coast, handling convoys in the submarine zone; 

subsequently on the staff of Admiral Sims at the United States 

Naval Headquarters in London; has written many papers on 
naval subjects 


The reduction in American naval strength since the war and 
as a result of the Washington treaty—Even treaty require- 


ments 


not maintained—Demoralization 


of the service 


brought about by Secretary Daniels—Failure of Congress 


to provide for the 


United States, as a naval power, 

had reached the strongest position 
in its history. Construction had been con- 
fined chiefly to the destroyers and anti- 
submarine vessels needed for the cam- 
paign, but the country was still committed 
to the capital ship building program of 
1916. Great war stocks had been accu- 
mulated, while personnel, in round figures, 
totaled 32,000 officers and 550,000 enlisted 
men. The nation was thus becoming a real 
competitor of Great Britain for the su- 
premacy of the sea and was considerably 
stronger than Japan, the other sea-power 
of importance after the passing of the 
German fleet. 


T the close of the World War the 


Although rapid military demobilization 
followed the war, the United States was 
still the one first-class power that could 
call such a conference as that to which 
President Harding issued invitations in 
1921. The motives that impelled Great 
Britain, France and Japan to attend the 
Washington Conference on the Limitation 
of Armament differed only in detail. The 
sessions which ensued are a matter of rec- 
ord, but the developments following the 
ratification of the Naval Treaty are less 
widely understood. 

The United States adhered as closely as 


needs 


of a_ first-class power 


possible to its original idea of limiting 
capital ship construction for a term of 
years. It offered to scrap certain vessels 
and asked for similar action on the part 
of the other Powers represented. The 
phrase, “Scrap the battleships!” with its 
suggestion of universal disarmament, 
caught the popular ear, was bandied about 
the world and overshadowed discussion of 
other features of the proposed interna- 
tional agreements. The original plan to 
stop work on all capital ships building, 
however, was not carried out. Japan’s 
insistence upon retaining the Mutsu upset 
the proposed ratio of 10—10—6 which 
had been decided upon as proper for the 
three Powers most concerned. To let Japan 
keep the Mutsu at 33,800 tons, instead of 
the Seitsu at 20,800, involves a modifica- 
tion of the schedules outlined for the 
United States and Great Britain. This 
resulted, ultimately, in the completion by 
the United States of the Colorado and the 
West Virginia to replace the North Dakota 
and Delaware; it also resulted in the 
agreement that Britain should build two 
new ships of 35,000 tons each to replace 
the King George V., the Centurion, the 
Ajax and the Thunderer. Japan’s retention 
of the Mutsu created much newspaper 
publicity, as a result of which Article XIX. 
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of the treaty as finally signed—the article 
which deprived the United States of the 
right to possess proper naval bases in the 
Western Pacific—passed unnoticed. 

In respect to capital ships, the situation 
resulting from the treaty may be tabulated 
as follows: 


SHIPS TO BE SCRAPPED 


Suips BulLpInc 
No. 


Ovp SHIPs 

No. 

United States... 17 
Great Britain... 24 


Tonnage 


552,800 


Tonnage 
267,740 13 
500,000 None 
163,312 4 


SHIPS RETAINED 
(Allowing for Replacements.) 


161,958 


No. Tonnage. 

18 525,850 

20 558,950 

seas 40 BOTS20 


This is a fairly close approximation to 
the proposed ratio and gives a good in- 
dication of the relative positions of the 


United States 
Great Britain 
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powers at the time of the Washington Con- 
ference. 

With regard to other vessels, the treaty 
fixed the maximum size of cruisers at 
10,000 tons and limited to eight inches the 
calibre of guns to be carried by other than 
capital ships. In the matter of airplane 
carriers, a limit of 135,000 tons each was 
set for the United States and Great Brit- 
ain and 81,000 tons for Japan. It was 
therefore apparent to all naval experts 
that cruisers, destroyers, submarines and 
aircraft had become important factors in 
the international naval problem. Balanced 
fleets were still required. It was clear 
that building operations would have to be 
carried on in all departments by the United 
States if the stipulations of the treaty were 
to be carried out. It also was evident that 
a personnel adequate to man the various 
sea units and the necessary shore stations 
was a vital need. Short of proper provi- 
sion in these respects, no nation that was 


Turret gun on the U. S. S. Delaware being disabled in accordance with the treaty obligations 


of the Unite 


States 
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a signer of the treaty could 
hope to keep its iniernational 
pledges. 

The United States, judged 
by its naval status, is today 
a second-class power. It has 
been pointed out by scores of 
authorities, both ancient and 
modern, that foreign trade is 
a vital essential of any na- 
tion’s existence as a world 
power; it has been demon- 
strated that foreign trade can- 
not live without an adequate 
navy; the inference is obvi- 
ous. What, then, is the condi- 
tion of the United States Navy 
today ? 

With regard to capital 
ships, the nation very soon 
began to carry out the provi- 
sions of the treaty, and this 
work is progressing rapidly. 
The Colorado and the West 
Virginia have been complet- 
ed, other features of the 1916 
construction program have 
been abandoned or modified 
to meet the changes of design 
allowed by the treaty. Great 
guns and high-powered engines are in 
process either of destruction or of dis- 
assembling; old ships have been used 
as targets, sold or surrendered to the 
elements. Under these headings are in- 
cluded the Georgia, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Louisiana, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Ver- 
mont, Nebraska, Delaware, South Carolina, 
Maine, Virginia, Missouri and Washington. 
New ships which have been sold in a state 
of partial completion include the South 
Dakota, Indiana, Montana, Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts and North Carolina. These were 
to have been the ultramodern 43,000 ton, 
60,000 horsepower battleships which sup- 
plied the strongest argument for the some- 
what unpleasant alternative to agreement 
offered the other powers at the Washing- 
ton Conference. These six capital ships 
were to have been backed up by six battle 
cruisers of 43,000 tons, with a length of 
875 feet, a beam of 101 feet, a horsepower 
of 180.000 and a speed of over 33 knots. 
Four of these, the Constellation, United 
States, Ranger and Constitution, are to be 


Line shaft of the U. S. 8S. 


Delaware destroyed as part of 
the scrapping process 


sold uncompleted, while the Lexington and 
Saratoga will be converted into aircraft 


carriers. The elimination of these new 
ships is a not unimpressive action when 
it is recalled that, at the time of the Wash- 
ington Conference, Great Britain had no 
new capital ships building, while Japan 
agreed to scrap four, two of which, it is 
understood, are now to be converted into 
airplane carriers. 

Compliance with the terms of the treaty 
will leave the United Siates with the pre- 
scribed number of capital ships. Many 
of these cannot be considered wholly 
modern, as they are without the present- 
day type of underwater hull protection 
and deck protection against aircraft at- 
tack; as six of them are coal burners in- 
stead of oil burners; and as a dozen of 
them are deficient of gun power. 

As this last deficiency has aroused con- 
siderable discussion, it is worth a word of 
explanation, It is a result of the develop- 
ment of aircraft for spotting and controll- 
ing naval gunfire. Accurate shooting, at 
ranges hitherto unimagined, is now prac- 
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Scrapping an American battleship: Fire-control 


ticable. Hence a turret gun, which, on ac- 
count of structural limitations, cannot be 
fired at the longer ranges, is really a sec- 
ond-class gun. A ship mounting such a 
gun, if opposed by another ship with 
longer range and equal or greater speed, 
would be beaten before it could get into 
effective action. As between a gun eleva- 
tion of 15 degrees and one of 30 degrees, 
the difference in the range is roughly five 
miles. With so many ships in this condi- 
tion, it follows that if the United States 
were again to join Great Britain against a 
common enemy, as it did in 1917, it 
would have to leave the brunt of any naval 
battle to the British. Unless, as would be 
unlikely, the speed of the enemy were 
much less than its own, the United States 
fleet would have to be an onlooker. 


Under the treaty, the United States is 
not prohibited from making the structural 
changes which would involve enlarging the 
gun ports, lengthening the elevating screws, 
installing more powerful recoil cylinders, 
and relocating certain turret gear. On 
the contrary, the treaty places upon the 
United States the obligation to maintain 
a first-class navy. Money for this purpose 
was appropriated by the last Congress, 
but, pending final Congressional approval, 
the work has not yet been undertaken. 

In respect to new construction of other 
than capital ships, however, the United 
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on 


tops of the Delaware dismantled and destroyed 


States has not been so eager to carry out 
the obligations and implications of the 
treaty. As it was at the time of the con- 
ference, so it continues to be—far behind 
Great Britain and Japan in, for example, 
the matter of light cruisers. If ten years 
of age be accepted as the proper limit of 
a ship’s modernity, and if it be remem- 
bered that the figures for Japan are based 
upon the best available information, sub- 
ject to correction for earthquake loss—if 
any—the cruiser situation, tabulated, is as 
follows: 
Cruisers 
Built or 
Building. 
Tonnage. 
75,000 


Necessary 
Tonnage on 


5-3-3 Basis. 


United States 
Great Britain 
Japan 


262,883 
252,990 262,883 
157,730 157,730 


It is understood that the ten United 
States cruisers, some of which are already 
commissioned, will be completed by the 
end of 1925. Four of Great Britain’s 
forty-eight cruisers are in process of con- 
struction, while Japan, since the confer- 
ence, has begun the building of eight 
cruisers—four of 7,500 and four of 10,000 
tons. 


Examining the table, it appears that 
when the United States will have completed 
the ten cruisers there will still be a short- 
age of 187,000 tons, the equivalent of nine- 
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teen ships, at treaty tonnage. Hence, in 
the cruiser arm, the importance of which, 
in view of capital ship limitation it re- 
requires no strategist to demonstrate, the 
nation is considerably less than one-third 
of the way toward keeping its treaty obli- 
gations. 

Considering destroyers, the United States, 
having done some building during the war, 
was fairly well equipped in this respect at 
the close of hostilities. Although some 
boats were old, many were of new design 
and construction. No provision of the 
treaty demands the scrapping of these. 
Therefore, in this respect, the nation might 
be termed a first-class power, were it not 
for the fact that only something less than 
one-third of the destroyers are actually 
available for operation with the fleet. The 
remainder are laid up in such back chan- 
nels as that of Philadelphia. Furthermore, 
the United States is without the larger 
types known as destroyer leaders, al- 
though the place of these might, to some 
extent, be taken by light cruisers, if these 
existed. Thus, in destroy ers, as in cruisers, 
the United States is at only a fraction of 
its effective strength as internationally de- 
termined. The difference in the position 
of the two arms lies in the fact that the 
destrovers have already been completed 
and therefore now come properly under 


the head of neglected public property. 
Proceedings to the matter of submarines, 
the United States shortage, in boats larger 
than 1,000 tons, amounts to about forty. 
These types have increased in value with 
the limitation of capital ships, and it 
should not be forgotten that, quite apart 
from its uses against merchant vessels, the 
submarine is the most efficient mine-layer 
as well as the only invisible scout thus far 
developed. A comparison of powers, as 
before, shows: 


STRENGTH IN SUBMARINES 


Necessary 

Build- to maintain 

Built. ing. 5-5-3 ratio. 

United States 3 3 46 
Great Britain 5 2 46 
Japan None 28 28 


It is understood that twenty-five of the 
Japanese vessels are of post-conference 
type, averaging some 1,500 tons, and with 
a long cruising radius. The construction 
of about 50,000 tons in submarines would 
be indicated for the United States upon the 
treaty basis. 

Lack of space forbids more than a pass- 
ing reference to the United States shortage 
in light-draft gunboats, such as are re- 
quired to safeguard national interests in, 
say, the Yangtse River, or to the shortage 


Naval officers transferring from a submarine to a hydroplane 
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of oil-tankers, supply ships, and the like 
elements of a “train.” These play, how- 
ever, an important part in a balanced 
fleet and the carrying out of treaty obliga- 
tions. 

Considering all types of vessels, the 
United States fleet is gravely handicapped 
by an insufficiency of fuel. Under pres- 
ent appropriations, the fuel allowance of 
other classes must be crippled if, for ex- 
ample, the battleships are to have enough 
to carry on such manoeuvres as those re- 
cently held off the Panama Canal. This 
insufficiency means that even these ma- 
noeuvres must be carried on without that 
full strength of cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines and auxiliaries which should be 
present to produce verisimilitude to war 
conditions and without which true fleet 
efficiency cannot be secured. Referring to 
the rigid fuel economies and jockeyings of 
allowance everywhere practiced in order to 
provide some battle exercises, Secretary 
Denby said in his last report: “Unfortu- 
nately, however, the fuel allowance was 
such that the Fleets (Atlantic and Pacific) 
were able to do little besides joining 
forces in the manoeuvres in the waters off 
Panama.” As the Secretary also pointed 


A hydroplane which is carried in parts in a submarine. 
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out, lack of fuel necessarily: operates to 
curtail all exercises for the training of 
ships and personnel, to reduce opportu- 
nities for the return of international visits 
—cruises known as “showing the flag’”— 
and, in short, to produce an immobile, sec- 
ond-class navy. 

Inasmuch as the mobility of any navy 
also depends largely upon its outlying 
bases, it should be noted that, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the treaty, the 
United States left its island bases in the 
condition in which the conference found 
them, that is, incompletely defended and 
improperly manned. Such steps as are 
not prohibited are being undertaken, as 
far as funds permit. These include the 
installation of proper docks and of fuel- 
storage tanks. Pearl Rarbor, in Honolulu, 
could afford an adequate United States 
Fleet, if there were one, an effective radius 
of, say, 2,000 miles. This figure repre- 
sents somewhat more than half the dis- 
tance from Honolulu to Guam and rather 
less than half that from Honolulu to Ma- 
nila. Japan, however, is in a position to 
preserve peace in the Pacific, being well 
supplied with many island bases, ‘such as 


the Bonin and Yashima, generally accepted 


When required for use, the parts are 


assembled and the plane is launched by moving out a runway from the submarine, which then 
submerges and leaves the plane afloat 
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Airplane being launched from a battleship by means of a catapult 


as having been successfully completed be- 
fore Article XIX. of the treaty became ef- 
fective. 


Upon the assumption by the United 
States of its treaty obligations, the Navy 


Department submitted recommendations 
covering all the shortages and deficiencies 
already mentioned, and suggested a sane 
and constructive progress toward a navy 
conforming to the terms of the Washington 
Treaty. These recommendations now lie 
where they have for some time been lying 
—upon the table of Congress. 

In the case of aircraft, contemporary 
naval history is, from one viewpoint, im- 
pressive. Naval pilots have captured more 
than a score of world’s records and won 
innumerable races. Living up to the tra- 
dition of the naval officers who were the 
first to fly across the Atlantic, another has 
flown, for a short period, at the highest 
speed yet attained by man. Designs of 
aircraft for spotting gunfire, for the trans- 
portation of men, for the handling and 
discharge of torpedoes and bombs, for 
combating enemy aircraft and for all 
other purposes, are advancing almost daily 
in development. Methods of carrying 
planes on battleships and launching them 
from catapults are being perfected, in ad- 
dition to the two regular aircraft-carriers 


being completed under the treaty and the - 
experiments with the Langley, specially 
built for this purpose. A plane which can 
be transported in a tank in a submarine, 
and launched by submerging the boat, has 
been adopted. Dirigibles, as exemplified 
by the Shenandoah, have not been neg- 
lected. The questions of special fuels for 
economic propulsion of aircraft, as well 
as those of helium and hydrogen, are being 
constantly studied. The personnel 
courageous. 

The other side of the shield is not 
bright. From the material standpoint, 
aviation has been kept alive by some $20,- 
000,000 worth of unexpended war stocks. 
These being exhausted, there can be no 
further progress without adequate appro- 
priations. In other respects construction 
remains at about one-half the number re- 
quired by the treaty situation. 

At the time of the signing of the armi- 
stice, facilities existed in the United States 
for the manufacture of about 2,000 planes 
a month. Many of the firms engaged in 
this business, as in others created by the 
war, were of mushroom growth; during the 
boom in all industries which followed the 
war, they did not foresee and prepare to 
meet the succeeding slump. As subsequent 
Government appropriations have provided 


is 
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The new United States Navy plane designed for the threefold purpose of torpedo launching, 


bombing and long-range scouting. 
2,000 miles. 


It has a 600-horsepower engine and a flight range of over 
The first plane of its kind, it is capable of being used with the fleet at sea and 


can operate either from an aircraft carrier or from a catapult on the deck of a battleship 


for the building of probably not more than 
1,200 planes for both army and navy, and 
commercial construction having been rela- 
tively negligible, some firms have not been 
able to survive the resulting depression. 
High labor costs have also been partly 
responsible for the depression. A compari- 
son with the labor market in Europe would 
readily account for the relatively higher 
cost of an American-built plane. These 
costs vary from about $11,000 for the 
“fighter” type to about $29,000 for the 


large “observation” type. Such figures do 


not include the engines and the instru- 
ments, which are supplied by the Govern- 
ment. 

Some construction for the navy has 
been carried on at the Naval Aircraft: 
Factory in Philadelphia. Costs there are 
high, for the reason that this factory, 
being chiefly intended for repair and ex- 
perimental work, does not often engage in 
quantity production. It does, however, 
serve as a check upon competitive bids 
submitted by private concerns. Aircraft 
building is always carried on under Gov- 


U. S. S. Langley, an experimental aircraft carrier 
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ernment specifications and inspection, both 
of which are thorough, in view both of the 
scarcity of available funds and of the risk 
of human life involved. Where the engi- 
neering ability of the particular contrac- 
tors warrants such a step, modifications 
suggested by them are frequently adopted. 
If funds for adequate construction were 
available, there would be little or no 
difficulty in reviving not only the manu- 


Aerial torpedo droppers of the United States Navy in 
vessel in the background is their mother ship, 


facture, but the inventive genius of the 
contractors concerned. To say nothing of 
providing work for the unemployed ‘and 
skilled civilian, this, in turn, would result 
in better design, more reliable safety de- 
vices, and such a United States air force 
as is imposed by the treaty. At present, 
with the Government practically the only 
customer, and a comparatively small one 
at that, the depressed condition of the in- 
dustry is readily understandable. 


The navy, as stated, has only about one- 
half its proper number of aircraft. The 
position is, however, also seriously affected 
by personnel. It should be pointed out 
that, due to its percentage allowance, the 
air force was able to qualify no more than 
a dozen naval pilots during the past year. 
Also, the civilian reserve ‘tox aviation is 

low in numbers that it would have to 
be developed anew in case of an emer- 
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gency, when the regular pilots would ob- 
viously be far too busy to do any training 
at all. The carefully considered recom- 
mendations for aviation, prepared by the 
Navy Department, repose beside those 
made in the matter of proper ship con- 
struction. 

No matter what the material size of a 
navy, the best measure of its true strength 
is the number and the quality of its per- 


in the act of rising from the water 
the aircraft tender Wright 


sonnel. Recognizing this, the treaty set no 
limit upon numbers, leaving these to be 
based upon the ships and stations. In the 
case of the United States, this works out at 
121,957 officers and men. Under existing 
law. however, the navy has a total of 
93,006, of which 85,790 are enlisted men. 
If these figures be compared with those of 
the other two major powers, as was done 
in the case of ships, we have: 


Actual Personnel. On 5-5-3 Basis. 

Officers. Men. Officers. Men. 
United States..... 7,707 85,790 12,842 109,115 
Great Britain..... 9,442 102,934 12,842 109,115 
Japan 7,705 65,469 7,705 65,469 


These figures are, of course, subject to 
slight daily variations. 

Of the approximately 86,000 enlisted 
men in the United States Navy, many are 
untrained recruits, about 20,000 replace- 


This 


ments being necessary each year. 
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personnel is utilized to its fullest extent 
by skeletonizing organizations. As many 
floating units as possible are kept in com- 
mission by a skeleton crew, and indispen- 
sable shore stations are handled in the 
same way. The effect of this upon mate- 
rial upkeep needs no explanation. There 
is, of course, no personnel reserve from 
which men may be drawn to meet an emer- 
gency. A single man, moved from one 
ship to another, means that a man must be 
found for the first ship, thus creating a 
vacancy somewhere else. At the moment, 
a shortage exists in the skilled ratings, 
notably those of machinist and electrician. 

The personnel situation bears strongly 
upon the conditions already treated. It 
will be fruitless to modernize gun turrets, 
for example, if the personnel trained to 
handle them does not exist. More bulls- 
eyes demand more men. Again, with an 
inadequately trained personnel—and an 
insufficient supply of fuel—it may be pos- 
sible, by steaming at half speed, to create 
in the mind of the layman the impression 
of real cruising. The expert, however, is 
less complacent, realizing, for example, 


that the battleship proudly leaving her 


home yard is doing so with no more than a 
handful of men in her engine room who 
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have ever seen her under way. Inadequate 
training is the inevitable result of a grave 
shortage; it is not to be remedied in a few 
days or weeks. This point is not to be for- 
gotten in connection with the United 
States’s lack of a treaty navy in the material 
sense; in addition to the present personnel 
shortage in respect to ships actually built, 
men for any new ones would have to be ac- 
quired first. The day a new ship is com- 
missioned is some two years too late to 
begin training her crew. 

In recent years the enlisted personnel 
has been through a severe struggle. With 
the war glamour removed, the results of 
that curiously conceived and _ singularly 
executed policy which Josephus Daniels 
called “democratization” were more gen- 
erally understood outside the naval ser- 
vice. Bluejackets on furlough ceased to be 
self-appointed recruiting agents; ceased to 
present to young civilians an attractive 
picture. They were weary of the mis- 
guided efforts of the Administration which 
placed them in ridiculous positions, such 
as the famous proposal to combine the 
living arrangements of officers and men 
aboard ship into one “general mess”; to 
stitch together the V-front of the blue- 
jacket’s overshirt in order to disguise the 


Naval airplanes in formation flight 
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Navy fighting planes in formation flight. 
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In time of war these machines would endeavor to 


drive the enemy’s planes from the sky 


fact that he wore a clean undershirt; or, 
much more subversive of loyalty and dis- 
cipline, the suggestion from Mr. Daniels 
that enlisted men write their grievances to 
him direct instead of writing them, as re- 
quired by navy regulations, through their 
commanding officers. 

The men declined to be treated as 
morons. They were quick to realize that 
such practices were breeding misunder- 
standing and suspicion, were drawing 
caste lines in a service where these had 
been unknown, and, by a remarkable con- 
fusion of the meaning of the two words 
“morals” and “morale,” were not helping 
to produce either quality. They went home 
and told their friends to stay home. Thus, 
with the added inducement of the glitter- 
ing post-war opportunities ashore, many 
good men were lost to the navy. 

The fact that it is possible today to re- 
cruit to the full strength allowed by law, 
that recruiting officers need not accept 
half of those desirous of enlisting, is, of 
course, due chiefly to a different mental 
attitude. The present quality of the en- 
listed personnel is high, and, to keep it so, 
certificates- of good character from civil 


authorities at home are now demanded of 
candidates. Should existing law be amend- 
ed to permit the recruiting of an adequate 
personnel, there would be little difficulty 
about doing it. 


The number of officers is some 5,000 


short of treaty requirements. Part of this 
may properly be attributed to the causes 
mentioned in connection with the enlisted 
men, operating, of course, rather differ- 
ently. It was natural, for example, that 
officers should resent, far more than the 
famous Order 99 itself, the accompanying 
and utterly false implication that they 
were a set of drunkards; it was natural 
that they should resent the irrefutable evi- 
dence that political backing was the only 
requisite for naval preferment, as demon- 
strated by the examination of letters from 
Senators and Representatives rather than 
professional records, in connection with the 
Secretary's selection of the Chiefs of Bur- 
eaus of the Navy Department. Similarly, 
it was to be expected that officers would 
resent the attempt to wreck the Naval 
Academy by substituting civilians — not 
only in special departments, such as lan- 
guages, where they had for years been em- 
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The United States Navy airship Shenandoah flying over the Hudson River 


ployed, but throughout the institution—for 
the commissioned officer instructors from 
whom the midshipmen must obviously 
absorb the discipline, esprit de corps and 
traditions of the navy. A board of emi- 
nent civilian educators was appointed by 
the then President and actually instructed 
by Mr. Daniels to reach the finding he 
desired — pleasant posts for deserving 
schoolmasters. Happily, the fatal step was 
frustrated by the Secretary’s having, un- 
wittingly, “caught a Tartar” on the board. 

Much more than these mistakes, the 
officers resented such derelictions as, for 
example, the “overlooking” of the General 
Board’s letter of Aug. 1, 1914, wherein 
the Secretary’s attention was invited to the 
fleet’s unreadiness for the struggle which 
naval experts, even at that early date, 
knew was inevitable. This indifference to 
what was going on in the world persisted 
so that in 1917 the naval situation could 
have been described as “a delightful chaos 
of unpreparedness.” Later on officers re- 
sented the necessity for disregarding ad- 
ministrative orders, as in the instance of 
the special training schools for reserve 
officers, established by the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, either without the knowledge or 


with the disapproval of the Secretary. 
Finally, and in general, all officers resented 
the necessity for keeping a _ constant 
“brake” upon the Administration’s activ- 
ities, in the person of the high-minded, 
efficient and utterly fearless Rear Admiral 
Leigh Palmer, recently appointed by 
President Coolidge to head the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. Following the war, 
some officers retired, while others embraced 
opportunities ashore. 

Like the men, the present officers are 
made to go as far as possible on a skeleton 
basis, one officer attempting to do the work 
of two. Seventy-eight hundred officers are 
now endeavoring to perform the duties for 
which 13,000 are really needed in the ad- 
ministration of the present navy, in the 
training of the present personnel and 
making provision for possible expansion, 
in the development of character, a sense of 
responsibility and readiness for emergency 
in subordinates. 

The normal source of officers is the 
Naval Academy. From 1911 until 1921 
the Academy’s young graduates were ex- 
posed to the same germs which were at- 
tacking the service at large. As a body 
they triumphantly survived, giving, during 
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the war, an excellent account of them- 
selves. But it was scarcely to be expected 
that none of them should be discouraged, 
or that all should be fired with the old 
navy enthusiasm. Many thought it best to 
resign while still young enough to enter 
other fields. 

To meet, by degrees, the present short- 
age of officers, to provide for future losses 
due to retirement for age, and to approach 
a treaty navy complement, it would be nec- 
essary to increase the appointments of 
midshipmen alloted to Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from three, the present num- 
ber, to five. Such a step would, of course, 
increase the problem of quality. Careful 
selection of candidates is apt to be neg- 
lected in the whirl of sectional politics, 
unless the citizens of a State or district 
should become interested in the young men 
who will be called upon to represent them 
at home and abroad, and unless the young 
men themselves become imbued with the 
idea that entering the service is more than 
merely “taking a job.” 


The United States Navy airship Shenandoah photographed from its mooring mast. 
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Present efforts toward the maintenance 
of quality include the raising of the en- 
trance examination standard, as instanced 
by requiring one foreign language, and by 
changing the schedule of examinations dur- 
ing the academic year with a view to 
eliminating mere “cramming.” The re- 
stored tone of the service is expected to 
bring the best results. It has also been 
proposed that, if funds and other circum- 
stances permit, post-graduate courses, sup- 
plementing those now existing, should be 
established to provide officers with greater 
qualifications for responsibility and high 
command. 

Taking the naval personnel as a whole, 
it may happily be said that the internal 
conditions incident to the last Administra- 
tion no longer exist. The navy’s own atti- 
tude is, “Let the dead bury the dead.” The 
present civilian heads, Secretary Edwin 
Denby and Assistant Secretary Theodore 
Roosevelt, began their tenure of office by 
offering the personnel those two vital es- 
sentials of success of which it had, for . 


Four of the 


cars shown carry engines, the fifth being the control car 
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years, felt the lack—educated interest and 
loyalty to subordinates. In a gratifyingly 
short time this sentiment has permeated all 
ranks and ratings, a circumstance which 
indicates the navy’s essential soundness. 
It has naturally followed that political 
eczema has yielded to the blood tonic of 
recognition of professional merit as the 
true standard. If every spot that was raw 
in 1921 has not completely healed, it is 
difficult to find one that is not now show- 
ing obvious “intention.” Quality the per- 
sonnel has; adequate quantity it emphat- 
ically has not. 

The Naval Reserve is the navy’s anchor 
to windward against an emergency. With- 
out the reserves the regular navy could no 
more have put the A. E. F. into Europe in 
the World War than it could perform a 
similar feat in another war. At present 
funds for a proper reserve are not avail- 
able. The financial situation in Septem- 


ber, 1921, necessitated reductions in num- 
bers, and the following June the force 
numbered 5,340 officers 


and 10.960 men. 


Observation balloon on the 
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Funds appropriated by Congress about 
this time enabled the Navy Department to 
carry on training activities for a part of 
the reserve force; in the latter half of the 
year ending June, 1923, some 1,500 offi- 
cers and 5,000 men could be given train- 
ing duty pay. By this latter date the num- 
ber enrolled was slightly less than in 1922. 
Lack of funds, of course, curtails all ef- 
forts to cultivate the interest and efficiency 
of the reserve and correspondingly re- 
duces its potential strength. 

For the first time in its history the na- 
tion now has a definite naval policy. True, 
the language in which that policy is stated 
clearly indicates its inception in the obli- 
gations assumed by the United States un- 
der the treaty—that is, the presumed na- 
tional policy—and, therefore, its contem- 
plation of a first-class navy. But it can 
be, and as far as practicable is, adapted 
to the present establishment. 

Summing up, it appears that the United 
States has complied with its treaty obliga- 
tions up to a certain point. It has aban- 


. S. Pennsylvania for assistance in spotting practice 
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Smoke screen made by destroyers for the protection of battleships and other vessels 


doned its naval building program of cap- 
ital ships, it has surrendered the command 
of the Pacific and it has destroyed certain 
units of its fleet. This fleet now has its 
full international allowance of capital 
ships, but many of them not fully modern- 
ized. It has one-third of its adequate num- 
ber of cruisers, and it is able to operate 
one-third of its destroyers. It has a frac- 


tion of its allowance of submarines and ° 
about one-half its aircraft. It has a per- 
centage of its fuel supply for training its 
ships and its men. Its personnel is at 
about two-thirds of adequate strength. 
From all of which it seems that the United 
States, after lifting its voice to avert war, 
has been content to destroy the power 
which alone could make that voice carry. 


. S. Tennessee making a run at full speed 





ACHIEVEMENTS OF SCIENCE 
IN 1923 


By Watson Davis 


Managing Editor, 


Science Service, 


Washington, D. C. 


Advances made in many directions during the past year— 
Possibilities of mercury for the production of power 


—Hinstein 


theories tested—Notable 


results in medical 


research—Many inventions and improvements in industry 


AN, engaged in a long and rather 
M successful struggle with Nature, 

has just finished the campaign of 
1923 with reports of progress from all 
parts of the scientific front. The advance 
of science is the persistent pushing forward 
of an army, led by scientists, research 
students and engineers, with the front ex- 
tending from the furthest star to within 
the atom. The mind, the body, the crust 
of the earth, the forest, field and city, all 
are battle grounds. Even the past is in- 
vaded. Headquarters of the forces of 
specialists may be found in large labora- 
tories, desert tents and basements. 


In spite of the revolution in power 
which the scientific advance during the 
past few decades has brought about, new 
and successful attacks are still being made. 
Mercury has come to the aid of steam in 
power production and a_ 2,000-kilowatt 
mercury turbine and boiler, the creation 
of W. L. R. Emmet, was installed and put 
into commercial operation in Hartford 
during the year. This is very nearly the 
first new principle in the production of 
power by the vapor engine which has 
taken place since the time of Watt. The 
burning fuel, instead of heating water, 
vaporizes mercury which drives a turbine 
and then through condensation generates 
steam which can be used just as though it 
were generated in a boiler of conventional 
type. A combination of the mercury vapour 
process with that of the ordinary steam 
plant has an efficiency partically as great 
as that of the Diesel engine and greater 
than that of the ordinary automobile. 
With the same amount of fuel the new kind 


of boiler and turbine produces 50 per cent. 
more power. 

Extremely high pressures in steam boil- 
ers were used for the first time during 
1923. A boiler in Boston operating with 
a steam pressure up to 1,200 pounds, in- 
stead of the ordinary 200 pounds pressure, 
was installed in a commercial station, and 
others are being designed for 2,000 pounds 
pressure. Giants for producing power grew 
to such enormous sizes during the year 
that the imagination rebels when projected 
even into the immediate future. A steam 
turbo-generator in Brooklyn produces 62.- 
500 kilowatts and it is matched by a 
70,000 horsepower hydraulic unit at 
Niagara Falls. On the Pacific Coast two 
transmission lines are now working at a 
potential higher than any ever used before 
commercial] y—220,000 volts. To control 
the powerful current on these lines, oil 
switches and transformers of unequaled 
size ahd voltage were built. 

Such powerful man-made lighting, al- 
though the most intense used commercially, 
is weak compared to the 2,000,000 volt 
flashes generated during experiments at 
Pittsfield by the General Electric Company. 
This voltage, the highest ever attained. 
was used in testing equipment for high 
tension lines, and, incidentally, it was de- 
termined that an actual lightning flash has 
a potential of 100,000,000 volts. 

While the popular use of radio consoli- 
dated its rapid advance of the previous 
year, radio equipment was improved. A 
new filament made possible the economic 
operation of vacuum tubes so that storage 
batteries could be eliminated from many 
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receiving sets. Radio was applied to elec- 
trical transmission lines in such a way 
that they carried not only electrical cur- 
rent for power purposes, but radio tele- 
phone current of different wave lengths. 
The first steps were taken toward sending 
pictures and photographs by radio. A 
Washington inventor, C. Francis Jenkins, 
demonstrated that photographs could be 
transmitted by a special apparatus used in 
connection with a radio broadcasting sta- 
tion and received by similar apparatus in 
another city. 


The air received for the first time a 
rigid airship built in America, the ZR-1 or 
the Shenandoah, which was successfully 
launched and tested, while inflated with 
safe helium gas, unknown on earth only 
thirty years ago. For the first time also 
a non-stop aerial trip across the continent 
was made and mail was carried from coast 
to coast in from twenty-seven to thirty 
hours by airplane relays. This perform- 
ance demonstrated that regular and safe 
night flying is feasible when the route is 
blazed by aerial lighthouses. Speed records 
of earlier years were completely outdone 
when navy aviators made an official speed 
record of over four miles a minute, 243.67 
miles per hour, and later 266.6 miles per 
hour was: achieved on a_ straightaway 
course. An unmanned airplane piloted by 
a radio receiving set actuated from the 
ground was another achievement of 1923. 


EXPLORING INTERSTELLAR SPACE 


At the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science at 
Cincinnati, where many of the accomplish- 
ments of the year were first announced, 
Professor R. H. Goddard of Clark Univer- 
sity said that only one more step remained 
to be taken before a rocket could be 
launched into interstellar space. As a pre- 
liminary venture, however, he plans to in- 
vade the upper reaches of the atmosphere 
from thirty to a hundred miles high, a 
region of which man has much less knowl- 
edge than he has of the sun and stars. 

The probing of interatomic space has 
made more definile progress. The theory 
of atom structure as evolved by Professor 
Niels Bohr of Copenhagen, who made a 
visit to the United States, furnishes a suc- 
cessful line of approach to all sorts of 
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chemical and physical problems. In fact, 
it has allowed the physicist explorer to dis- 
cover one of the missing chemical ele- 
ments. Dr. D. Coster and Dr. G. Hevesy 
in Professor Bohr’s laboratory deduced 
from Bohr’s theory that element 72, known 
only by its number in the series of ele- 
ments, should be like the metal zirconium. 
Formerly it was considered a “rare earth” 
in the same class with cesium and thorium. 
Knowing where to look, discovery was 
relatively simple with the aid of the X-ray 
spectroscope. Most of the commercial zir- 
conium was found to be partially com- 
posed of the new element, “hafnium,” 
named after the city of its discovery, and 
it is probable that it is one of the most 
common of metals, more plentiful than 
gold. 

To one of America’s foremost physicists, 
Dr. R. A. Millikan, now director of the 
Norman Bridge Laboratory of Physics, 
Pasadena, Cal., was awarded the 1923 
Nobel Prize for Physics, in recognition of 
his work in isolating and measuring the, 
electron, the unit of electricity of which 
matter is composed. During the year Dr. 
Millikan has been investigating the source 
of penetrating radiations seemingly of 
greater intensity than those of radium. 


A photograph of the most terrific blow 
ever recorded by any direct experimental 
means was exhibited by Professor W. D. 
Harkins of the University of Chicago at 
the Cincinnati meeting. He showed a col- 
lision between a nucleus of a_ helium 
atom, traveling 15,000 times as fast as the 
fastest rifle bullet, and a heavier and 
slower helium atom nucleus. The energy 
of the helium nucleus was some 225,000.- 
000 times that of a rifle bullet, taking into 
consideration the difference in mass of 
the two. Professor Harkins, through mak- 
ing many thousands of photographs, also 
discovered a new kind of ray resulting 


from atomic collisions, which he named 
ae 99 
eta. 


Electricity, heat, light and X-rays are 
all members of the same great family of 
ether waves, differing only in length, al- 
though they do not act alike in many 
ways. Electricity and heat were joined 
together when Dr. E. F. Nichols and Dr. 
J. D. Tear produced the world’s shortest 
electric waves and found them‘to be equal 
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to the longest of the heat waves. They 
were one-fiftieth of an inch in length. This 
closes one of the gaps in the spectrum, so 
that all phenomena from the longest of 
electric waves to the ultra-violet waves on 
the short side of the light spectrum are 
now explored. 

The place of mathematics in science has 
often been considered that of a tool, as an 
aid to other branches, such as physics, as- 
tronomy and chemistry. Yet through the 
application of the methods of mathematics 
some of the most fundamental conceptions 
of science have arisen; for instance, the 
Einstein theory. It is therefore particu- 
larly fitting that a prize for $1,000, of- 
fered for a notable contribution to the 
progress of science made at the Christmas 
meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for 
the Advancement of 
Science, was awarded 
to Professor Leonard 
Eugene Dickson of the 
University of Chicago. 

His achievement is the 
development of a far- 
reaching general the- 
ory of the arithmetic 
of any rational algebra 
whose richness and 
simplicity mark it as 
the true generalization 
of the classical theory 
of algebraic numbers. 


EINSTEIN THEORIES 


Events during 1923 
must have heen grati- 
fying to Einstein. Most 
important was the con- 
firmation by Dr. 
Charles E. St. John of 
the Mount Wilson Ob- 
servatory of the third 
prediction of Einstein, 
that the lines of the 
solar spectrum are not 
identical in position 
with those due to in- 
candescent samples of 
the same elements 
when observed on the 
earth and that the dis- 
placement is toward 
the red end of the 
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spectrum. For the first time since 1919, 
when the Einstein theory first was brought 
to public attention through the favorable 
results of the British eclipse expeditions, 
the opportunity arose in the Fall of 1922 
to observe another favorable total eclipse. 
Dr. W. W. Campbell and the Lick Ob- 
servatory expedition traveled to Australia 
and brought back photographic plates 
which, after careful examination that oc- 
cupied some months, showed that the de- 
flection of the starlight while passing the 
sun is in accord with the second prediction 
of Einstein. Since the first prediction of 
the theory was the explanation of irregu- 
larities in the orbit of the planet Mercury, 
all three predictions of Einstein: are now 
in a strong position. 


placed in 
The photo- 


mercury vapor process installation 


is generated 
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The 2,000,000-volt artificial lightning generator designed by F. 
Peck Jr., consulting engineer of the General Electric Company, and 


erected at Pittsfield, Mass. 


Important new knowledge about sun 
spots was acquired during the year through 
observations at the Mount Wilson Observ- 


atory, although 1923 was the year of 
minimum sunspottedness. These great 
vortices are centres of magnetic fields, and 
they are known to pass across the disk of 
the sun two by two, with each spot of a 
pair having a different sign, as though 
they were the two ends of the horseshoe 
magnet. When spots of the new cycle ap- 
peared on the disk of the sun it was dis- 
covered that the arrangement of polarity 
was exactly the reverse of what it had 
been. Thus the true sun spot cycle is just 
twice the eleven and one-eighth years as- 
sumed now, and contains two maxima and 
minima instead of only one of each. 
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The sun made a 
rather poor record as 
a heat producer dur- 
ing the year, for Dr. 
C. G. Abbot of the 
Smithsonian __Institu- 
tion found that its out- 
put had decreased by 
3 to 4 per cent. in the 
early months of the 
year and that it con- 
tinued — subnormal 
throughout the — suc- 
ceeding months. The 
mechanism that pro- 
duces weather on this 
earth is too complex 
to allow a direct sim- 
ple effect of this de- 
crease to be felt, but 
some of the usual 
weather on various 
parts may be due in 
part to this variation 
in the earth’s power 
plant. 


Dr. Abbot began to 
turn his heat measur- 
ing instruments, sens!- 
tive to within one-hun- 
dred millionth of a de- 
gree, toward other 
suns better known as 
stars. With the aid of 

w. the great 100-inch tele- 
scope at Mount Wilson 
Observatory he was 
able to determine the 
distribution of heat in the light coming 
from a number of the principal stars. His 
results have presented new problems to 
asLronomers, for it was found that the heat 
spectra do not classify stars in the same 
way as the light spectra. 

It often takes time to discover and ap- 
preciate some of the facts about stars that 
may be well known as points of light in 
the sky. For example, “Epsilon Indi,’ 
thought of as a rather ordinary star, was 
found to be the second closest to the earth, 
only seven light years away. The Alle- 
gheny Observatory discovered that a star 
as yet unnamed has a phenomenal density. 
In spite of the fact that it glows like other 
stars known to be composed of gases, it is 
as dense as the crust of our earth. 
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Adventures into the past, always in- 
teresting to archaeologist and layman 
alike, were numerous and fruitful. Tut- 
ankh-Amen became a household word as 
a result of the discovery of the complete 
funeral equipment of this eighteenth dy- 
nasty King whose tomb was found in the 
Western Valley of the Kings at Thebes, 
Egypt, by the late Lord Carnarvon and 
Howard Carter. Careful and slow ex- 
ploration and examination of the treasures 
in the tomb, interrupted by the hot Sum- 
mer weather, were resumed in the Fall 
and resulted in the uncovering of the sep- 
ulchre of the King. Ur of the Chaldees 
was invaded by a joint expedition of the 
British Museum and the University of 
Pennsylvania, and airplanes were used to 
trace the outer wall of the city and locate 
temples and palaces. The British Govern- 
ment in Palestine undertook the excava- 
tion of the ancient city of David on Mount 
Ophel, just south of Jerusalem, and the 
Field Museum of Natural History of Chi- 
cago announced that its expedition to Mes- 
opotamia had established the identity of 
Kish in the ruins of Oheimer. 


On this side of the world plans were made 
for an extensive investigation into the most 
advanced of America’s ancient civiliza- 
tions, that of the Maya 
Empire, which flour- 
ished hundreds of 
years before Columbus 
in what is now Yuca- 
tan and Guatemala. 
The Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of Washington, 
through arrangements 
with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, contemplates 
ten years of exhaustive 
study into Maya engi- 
neering, art, anthro- 
pology and language, 
beginning at Chichen 
Itza. Near the City of 
Mexico Dr. Manuel 
Gamio and Dr. Byron 
Cummings excavated a 
prehistoric pyramid or 
mound, believed to 
have been built a thou- 
sand years before the 
building of the Great 
Pyramid of Egypt. 
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Many archaeologists, anthropologists and 
ethnologists continued their researches into 
the past of the American Indians. The 
Heye Foundation conducted intensive re- 
search in the Ozark Mountains of Mis- 
souri; the National Geographic Society 
sent expeditions into the Chaco canyon re- 
gion of New Mexico, and the Smithsonian 
Institution had investigators in the field 
from Labrador to California. 


Compared with the times explored by 
geologists and paleontologists the age of 
Tut-ankh-Amen becomes modern. Roy 
Chapman Andrews and the Third Asiastic 
Expedition of the American Museum of 
Natural History made an excursion into the 
time when dinosaurs roamed in Mongolia. 
A new age in that region was discovered 
since previously only fragmentary remains 
of ancestors of American dinosaurs had 
been found in Asia. A skull of the giant 
hornless rhinoceros Baluchitherium, prob- 
ably the largest land animal that ever 
lived, was unearthed, and eggs, ten million 
years old, laid by dinosaurs, were found. 
Inside one of the leathery shells imbedded 
in red sandstone that has been hardened 
through the years, the skeleton of a dino- 
saur embryo can be seen. 

For over a quarter of a century Dr. Eu- 


Wood split by artificial lightning. The logs are four feet long 
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gene DuBois of Amsterdam has been 
studying the bones of Pithecanthropus 
Erectus, the ape-man he discovered in Java, 
and except for a short examination im- 
mediately after their discovery no other 
scientific man has had a chance to examine 
them. Last Summer Dr. DuBois allowed 
several American anthropologists, among 
them Dr. Ales Hrdlicxa of the Smithsonian 
Institution, to see and measure his ancient 
relics of early man, with the result that 
new conclusions may be drawn. Dr. 
Hrdlicka after a visit to the sites of anthro- 
pological discoveries in Europe announced 
that he believed that the original cradle of 
the human race is located in Europe rather 
than in Asia, the location assigned to it by 
most anthropologists. 

Studies of primitive people alive at the 
present time continued in various parts of 
the world and Knud Rasmussen, Danish 
explorer, spent the year in the vicinity of 
the magnetic North Pole, living among the 
natives and recording their ‘folklove as 
well as conducting geographical explora- 
tions. 


THE Stupy oF EARTHQUAKES 


The immensity of the growing pains of 
our earth was brought home to the w orld 
by the Japanese earthquake, which was 
undoubtedly one of the most disastrous of 
modern times. Seismic disturbances are 
ever present hazards, however, and Dr. T. 
A. Jaggar, who made an investigation of 
the Tokio earthquake, estimates that the 
average annual toll of earthquakes and 
volcanoes is about 30,000 people and 
$500,000,000 in property. In America 
investigations under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Institute of Washington in co- 
operation with many agencies are leading 
to better knowledge of the cause and pre- 
diction of earth movements. A seismo- 
graph, nearly small enough to be carried 
in the pocket, and costing only about $30, 
was perfected through the use of a princi- 
ple not used in the more massive and more 
expensive instruments which now record 
earthquakes. Large numbers of these will 
he established in California near places 
that are known to be susceptible to earth 
movements. Precise triangulation by the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
showed that parts of California have 
moved during the last twenty years. More- 


over, 
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LEONARD EUGENE DICKSON 
Professor of Mathematics, Chicago Uni- 
versity, who won the $1,000 prize for the 
most notable contribution to science dur- 
ing 1923, awarded by the American Asso- 

ciation for the Advancement of Science 


the movements are not all in the 
same direction nor of the same magnitude. 
It is hoped that surveys made at a later 
date will explain the relation of these 
movements to crustal disturbances in that 
region. 

The way in which earthquake waves 
travel through the earth helps scientists to 
form a hypothesis of the composition of 
the earth many miles below the surface. 
At best, drills and shafts will reach only 
a mile or two into the interior, but vibra- 
tions set up by immense slips in the crust 
indicate the nature of rocks to a hundred 
miles below the surface. The effect of 
tides on the earth taken in conjunction 
with its weight makes it probable that 
the core of the earth is made of heavy, 
dense and elastic metal, probably iron, 
with perhaps fabulous deposits of gold 
and platinum at the centre. 

Even in these days when there seem to 
be no more lands to explore it is unnec- 
essary to go to the centre of the earth for 
mineral riches. In British Africa a pros- 
pector found an immense deposit of plati- 
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num, a metal more valuable than gold, in 
a place that had been mined for both tin 
and gold, and abandoned each time. In the 
Belgian Congo, near the region already 
famous for the largest reserves of copper 
ore in the world, there were discovered 
deposits of radium so rich that this won- 
derful self-destructive metal can be ex- 
tracted at a cost less than half that attained 
at American mines, which eprom sup- 
plied the world. In Russia, near ursk, 
the largest deposit of magnetic iron ore 
yet discovered, miles long and miles wide, 
was discovered, although it lies 150 feet 
under ground. Electro-magnetic apparatus 
and a new kind of balance that detects 
extremely minute differences in gravity 
allowed Russian scientists to determine 
exactly where drilling should take place 
to discover the deposits of magnetite. 

Coal, which is the fossil remains of an- 
cient forests, yielded some of its secrets. 
Through examination of ball-like forma- 
tions in coal mines it was determined that 
seed-bearing trees are much older than 
biologists and paleontologists had previ- 
ously supposed. 

To a world living on fossil sunshine it 


is important that Professor Francis 

Lloyd of McGill University has perfected a 
method of studying pigments in plants. 
This may have a bearing on the problem 
of transforming more directly our present 


sunshine into usable energy. The new 
method will be used in determining how 
tissue is built up from carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen of air and water through the 
action of light. 

The slippery eel has at last been caught 
by science. Dr. Johs Schmidt, leading the 
Danish Deep Sea Expedition, discovered 
that the common eels which are found in 
the fresh water streams of Eastern North 
America spawn in an area of the Western 
Atlantic Ocean to the northeast and north 
of the West Indies. Eels from Europe join 
them there and, although the young eels 
must shift for themselves, the American 
species successfully finds its way to Amer- 
ican shores and the European species al- 
ways travels to Europe. 


ADVANCES IN MEDICINE 


Insulin and the field opened by its ex- 
traction and its use in the treatment of 
diabetes continued to be the most inter- 
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esting developments in medicine. During 
the year this extract of the pancreas, first 
used in 1922, became available for gen- 
eral use by the medical profession. Dr. 
F, G. Banting and Dr. J. J. R. Macleod 
were awarded the 1923 Nobel Prize for 
Medicine in recognition of their discov- 
ery of insulin. As researches tell more 
about the nature of insulin, it seems prob- 
able that this powerful drug will be the 
key which may open the doors of the 
mystery ‘of the mechanism. of the normal 
healthy human body. Dr. Macleod, at the 
American Association meeting, declared 
that it appears as if sugar acted upon by 
insulin changes into some _ substance 
hitherto undetected. Now that the scien- 
tists know what to look for, insulin has 
been found in fishes, yeast and plants. Corn 
plants suffering from diabetes have been 
discovered and treated successfully with 
insulin. These experiments indicate that 
insulin is composed of at least two sub- 
stances. 

Research on the internal secretions of 
other glands has not lagged. Professor 
John J. Abel of Johns Hopkins University 
has isolated the active principle of the 
pituitary gland, a powerful stimulant of 
involuntary muscles. Invading the as- 
tronomer’s field of large numbers, he 
found that the new extract is potent in 
dilutions of 1 to 18,750,000,000. In a 
number of cases, adrenalin was used to 
start the heart beating after apparent death 
had set in. Extremely important work 
was also done on secretions from the 
ovaries. 

While glandular extracts rivaled vita- 
mins in the small amount which are effec- 
tive, last year also added to our knowledge 
of the food factors known as vitamins. 
Dr. Herbert Evans and Dr. K. Scott Bishop 
of the University of California announced 
the discovery of vitamin X in lettuce, 
alfalfa, egz yolk and fresh meat. This 
new vitamin is necessary before animals 
can produce young. Dr. W. Lash Miller 
has been working with two substances dis- 
tinct from known vitamins which he calls 
bios I. and bios II. He found that, if one 
part of bios is added to 25,000 parts of 
a fermenting mixture, yeast plants grow 
ten times as much in a day as normally. 
The dependency of cows on fresh green 
plants for their vitamins was demonstrated 
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and its inventor, C. Francis Jenkins of 


Washington, D. C. 


when Professor E. W. Cavanaugh of 
Cornell found that milk from cows fed 
on dry feed does not contain adequate 
amounts of vitamin C. 

Two scientists, one in England and an- 
other in America, announced during the 
year that nature can change a female into 
a male. Dr. A. E. Crew reported to the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science his observations of a hen which, 
after laying eggs and raising chickens, de- 
veloped male characteristics and finally 
became the father of chickens. Dr. Oscar 
Riddle reported to the American Associa- 
tion that a female blond ringdove, just as 
normal as thousands of other doves and 
pigeons on which he had experimented, 
laid eggs, and then a few months later be- 
gan to act like a male. Autopsies on both 
birds showed that they suffered from ad- 
vanced tuberculosis infection of their in- 
ternal organs which had evidently de- 
stroyed the female organs and allowed the 
growth of male organs. 

The most striking surgical accomplish- 
ment of the year was the first operation on 
valves of the heart which was followed 
by recovery of the patient. This was per- 


formed by Dr. E. C. Cutler and Dr. S. A. 
Levine of the Harvard Medical School. 

In the operating room there also came 
two new anesthetics. Florists in Chicago 
found that carnations became drowsy in 
greenhouses and an investigation showed 
that minute amounts of ethylene gas were 
the cause. From this there was developed 
by Dr. A. B. Luckhardt and Dr. J. B. Car- 
ter of the University of Chicago the use 
of ethylene as an anesthetic in surgical 
cases. Acetylene gas was also used as an 
anesthetic in Germany. 


PROBLEMS OF DISEASE 


Chemical warfare against one of the 
most dreaded diseases continues with new 
material. Dr. Carl Voegtlin and Dr. J. M. 
Johnson of the United States Public 
Health Service invented sulfarsphenamine, 
a new drug similar to the famous 606, or 
arsphenamine, which Ehrlich first used in 
the treatment of this disease. At the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, tryparsamid, a new 
arsenical drug, was developed for use in 
the treatment of the general paralysis 
which results in advanced cases of the dis- 
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ease, while paresis, another result, was 
attacked in a new way by giving patients 
malaria. 

The first steps toward the control of 
scarlet fever were taken by Dr. George F. 
and Dr. Gladys Henry Dick of Chicago 
when they were able successfully to trans- 
mit scarlet fever to human volunteers. As 
a result they were able to fasten responsi- 
bility for the disease upon a suspected 
streptococcus. The discovery of a protec- 
tive vaccine against Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever was made by Dr. Hideyo 
Noguchi of the Rockefeller Institute and 
a pneumococcus vaccine giving consider- 
able immunity to virulent pneumonia was 
developed by the United States Public 
Health Service. 

Tularemia, a disease which, though rare- 
ly fatal, is transmitted by bites of stable 
flies and bedbugs from small animals to 
man, was found to be more widely dis- 
tributed in the United States than had been 
suspected. 

At many centres throughout the world 
research on cancer continued intensively 
and British experimenters announced that 
tumors produce substances that activate 
and stimulate normal cells into abnormal 
growth. X-ray tubes for therapeutic work 
with cancers were produced with an X-ray 
energy fifteen times that of the average 
tube now in use. They are rated at 
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250,000 volts, exceeding by 50,000 volts 
tubes previously made. 

Numerous improvements and inventions 
added to the safety, economy and effi- 
ciency of industry. For miners the Bureau 
of Mines developed a mask proof against 
deadly carbon monoxide. Incidentally, an 
instrument called the katathermometer was 
invented which measures the rate of cool- 
ing of the human body, which is the con- 
trolling factor in determining comfort or 
discomfort. Mechanical leaders began to 
be used in the coal industry. A new way 
of making rubber, in which the latex is 
transported from plantation to factory in 
liquid form was perfected. The United 
States Bureau of Standards invented a new 
compass for ships which does not involve 
the use of the magnetic needle. A motion 
picture camera and projector for ama- 
teurs using small sized film were placed 
on the market by one of the large camera 
companies. 

Progress in psychology, the science of 
human behavior, was recorded, with a 
wider use of mental or alertness tests in 
schools and industry. Dr. J. McKeen Cat- 


tell, one of the country’s leading psychol- 


ogists, was elected President of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Thus, the army of science keeps march- 
ing on, gaining new victories. 





AMERICA’S GREATEST HISTORICAL 
COLLECTION 


By Carson C. HATHAWAY 


Smithsonian Institution 


the 


national repository of 


American memorabilia—Achievements in war and peace 
illustrated—Revolutionary and Civil War mementos 


HE Smithsonian Institution had a 
T strange beginning. James Smithson, 

the natural son of an English duke, 
was born in France, lived for the most of 
his life on the Continent, died in Italy in 
1829, and willed his fortune, amounting to 
more than half a million dollars, to the 
United States Government for use in “the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.” The Smithsonian Institution was 
thereupon founded, its first acquisition be- 
ing one of Smithson’s own collections, for 
he was a distinguished mineralogist. By 


gifts, by purchases, by expeditions to out- 
of-the-way places, the collections have in- 
creased in size and value until the National 
Museum, in which they are stored, is now a 
veritable treasure house. 

The collections on display in the mu- 
seum cover varied fields, ranging from 
botanical exhibits, on the one hand, to 
mineralogical and ethnological exhibits on 
the other. Specialists, whose interests lie 
in one narrow field, daily frequent the big 
buildings back of Washington’s public 
markets, to gather material for learned es- - 


Flags of the nations that were displaved at the Disarmament Conference, now in the National 
Museum, Washington 
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Dress worn by Ida Saxton McKinley, wife 


says. For the general public, however, the 
most interesting exhibit is the historical 
collection, housed in what is known as the 
“Old Museum.” Tangible reminders of 
notable events and persons famous in 
American history are here displayed. 
Many reminders of the life and career 
of George Washington and of the early 
days of the Republic are displayed in the 
museum. Washington’s christening robe, 
used in 1732, is there. There also may be 
seen his field writing case, his field mess 
chest and his sword. The faded uniform, 
which Washington wore when he resigned 
his commission as Commander-in-Chief of 
the American Army, is on view. Near by 
is the tent in which our first President re- 
ceived the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. 
This famous war tent had an interesting 
history after the death of Washington. It 
was taken from Mount Vernon to Arling- 
ton, Va., hy the Custis family, and became 
the property of Mrs. Robert E. Lee. It is 


of President Mckinley, 
Museum with gowns that belonged to wives of other 
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preserved in the National 
Presidents 


said that the tent was frequently set up for 
social gatherings and that three churches 
were built from funds obtained from visi- 
tors who were glad to pay for the privilege 
of sitting in the historic structure that oncc 
gave shelter to the founder of our Repub- 
lic. A collection of china used by the 
Washington family at Mount Vernon is 
also on exhibition at the museum. 

John Paul Jones ard the famous battle 
between his ship, the Bonhomme Richard, 
and the Serapis are recalled by one of 
the muskets taken from the British ship. 
A watch worn by Lord Fairfax, friend of 
the youthful Washington, is on view. Not 
far away stands one of the cannon which 
Lafayette brought from France for use by 
the Rev olutionary troops. 

The museum’s collection of Civil War 
memorabilia is especially noteworthy. The 
uniforms of General Sherman and Admiral 
Farragut, and the war saddle and riding 
boots of General Grant are on view, as 
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well as the ordinary linen towel which in 
April, 1865, served as a flag of truce be- 
tween the armies of the North and the 
South, the suspension of hostilities being 
preliminary to Lee’s surrender. There is 
also the table on which Grant wrote out his 
famous terms of surrender, as well as the 
chairs used by Grant and Lee at Appomat- 
tox. The table was given by General Sheri- 
dan to Mrs. George A. Custer, wife of the 
General who was later to lose his life in 
the Little Big Horn Indian massacre. 

A special exhibition of relics connected 
with the life of Abraham Lincoln attracts 
ruch attention. Included in the exhibits 
are a black suit and a black silk hat worn 
by the great emancipator a short time be- 
fore his death. A death mask and casts of 
his hands are included in the collection. 

An object of especial interest is a frag- 
ment of a Confederate war balloon made 
from silk dresses by the women of Rich- 
mond. The balloon was taken when Rich- 
mond fell in the closing days of the war. 
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Winchester, the famous stallion which 
bore General Sheridan through every bat- 
tle in which he participated from 1862 on, 
and which earned a memorable place in 
history by carrving Sheridan from Win- 
chester to Cedar Creek, Virginia, in time 
tc reorganize the demoralized Union 
forces, is on view in a lifelike pose. After 
his death, at a ripe old equine age, the 
famous charger’s hide was mounted and 
placed in the Military Museum at Gov- 
ernors Island, New York, and its existence 
was practically forgotten. In 1923 it was 
rescued from oblivion and transferred to 
the National Museum. 

The most interesting relic of the Span- 
ish-American War period is the collection 
of objects from the battleship Maine, sunk 
in Havana Harbor on Feb. 15, 1898. The 
steering wheel and the ship’s compass are 
preserved, as well as coins, shells and re- 
volvers recovered when the ship was raised, 

The museum is filled with flags of his- 
toric interest. The flag which flew over 


The map General Pershing used in France, showing the location of the armies on Noy. 11, 1918, 
now an exhibit at the National Museum 
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Winchester, the horse that carried Sheridan on_his famous ride, 
now preserved in the National Museum, Washington 


Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, during the 
bombardment by the British, which in- 
spired Francis Scott Key to write “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” is also on view. 
The banner was presented to the museum 
by the grandson of Colonel Armistead, who 
was in command of the fort. Another 
banner of interest is the emblem said to be 
the first ever to be called “Old Glory.” 
The records state that this flag was owned 
by Captain William Driver of Salem, 
Mass., in 1824. In 1862 it flew over the 
Capitol building in Nashville, Tenn., when 
the Federal troops occupied the city. There 
is also on exhibition a piece of the flag 
which floated over Fort Sumter at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War, as well as a 
piece of the Confederate flag which was 
raised over the City of Richmond. Several 
historic flags displayed at the North Pole 
are included in the Robert E. Peary collec- 
tion, surrounded by gold medals and other 
awards bestowed upon the famous Arctic 
explorer. 


Considerable space is devoted to the cos- 
tumes of various periods of American his- 
tory. These are strikingly represented by 
the dresses worn on state occasions by the 
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White House hostesses. 
Each of the Presi- 
dents’ wives is repre- 
sented by a life-sized 
model. Whenever a 
“first lady” leaves the 
White House she is 
expected to send one 
of her gowns to the 
museum for exhibition 
purposes. The dresses 
date back to the time 
of Martha Washing- 
ton. Her gown is a 
hand - painted creation 
covered with an elab- 
orate design of flow- 
ers, bees and_butter- 
flies. With the cos- 
tume is a dainty hand- 
bag made by Martha 
Washington herself. 
There is the blue vel- 
vet gown worn by 
Mary Todd _ Lincoln, 
the dress worn by Mrs. 
McKinley at her second inaugural ball and 
the gown in which Mrs. Dewey was mar- 
ried to the famous Admiral. 

The apparel and some of the personal 
belongings of noted men are also pre- 
served. The silk dressing gown worn by 
General Lafayette during his last visit to 
the United States is on view, as well as 
a coat worn by John Adams, and which has 
a richly embroidered vest and lace collar. 
In the museum we learn something of the 
personal idiosyncracies of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. A sleeping bag is shown that he used 
when traveling, and it is stated that Jeffer- 
son carried this bag to avoid “the disagree- 
able experiences of wayside taverns.” 


THE SCIENTIFIC COLLECTIONS 


The progress of science and invention 
in the United States is shown. by models 
and machinery. There is the Edison dy- 
namo which provided the current for the 
first commercial use of electric lighting. 
and the globe used by Cyrus W. Field in 
selecting the route to be followed in laying 
the first Atlantic cable. A number of 
interesting examples of aircraft are on 
view. Among them none is of greater his- 
toric interest than the first heavier-than- 
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air machine to fly under its own power. 
It was designed and built by Samuel P. 
Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and its first flight took place on 
May 6, 1896. There is also the first man- 
carrying airplane built by Langley and 
tested over the Potomac in 1903. Lang- 
ley’s efforts were not considered especially 
successful, but they did much to make pos- 
sible the later achievements in aircraft 
development. 

In the last twelve months more than 
40,000 specimens have been added to the 
historical collections in the National Mu- 
seum, bringing the number of objects on 
display to more than 300,000 in number. 
The most notable acquisition in the last 
year has come through the transfer from 
the Philadelphia Mint of one of the finest 
numismatic collections in the world. The 
Treasury Department arranged for the 
transfer, in order to make available for 
better public display this noteworthy ex- 
hibit of coins and medals. This collection, 
now being installed, includes nearly all 
the United States coins minted since 1792, 
when the mint was established. In addi- 
tion there are coins from nearly all of the 
other countries of the world. including a 
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valuable assortment of Oriental coins, 500 
ancient Greek coins and 1,000 Roman 
coins. Present-day world conditions are 
reflected in the collection of European 
coins and paper money issued since the 
World War. 

Many of the recent acquisitions pertain 
to the World War. There is in process of 
development an exhibition dealing with 
every phase of the world conflict. As an 
example of the care with which the collec- 
tions are prepared, there may be men- 
tioned the huge relief map, eighteen feet 
square, showing in minute detail the region 
around Belleau Wood, made famous by the 
bravery of American troops. Highways, 
fields, forests and villages are faithfully 
reproduced as they were at the time of the 
battle. 

In a secluded corner of the museum 
there has also been set up the wall map 
used by General Pershing and his staff at 
American headquarters at Chaumont, 


France, during our war with Germany. 
The map shows the location of the allied | 
and the enemy forces as they stood on Nov. 
11, 1918. The original setting of the map 
has been retained as far as possible. The 
platform on which it rested, the matting on 


National Museum workers repairing the Star-Spangled Banner and placing a protecting net 
over the most famous of American flags 
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View of the coin collection in the National Museum, Washington, with the stamp collection in the 


centre of the room. 


the floor, the side walls and the chairs, 


were all brought from France. 
The exhibits of death-dealing weapons 


object lessons of the horrors 
modern warfare. There are exact 
models of submarines and submarine 
chasers, there are full-size torpedoes and 
even an engine of a captured German sub- 
marine. Steel listening posts, camouflaged 
trenches, flame projectors and incendiary 
shells are on display. Battle-scarred air- 
planes, including a German plane captured 
at Verdun, tell their silent story. Outside 
one of the museum buildings, excluded 
from the main exhibits because of its size 
and weight, is the six-inch gun from which 
was fired the first American shot in the 
World War. 

In a glass case in the new museum build- 
ing are the remains of Cher Ami, one of 
ciers of England for use in the World War. 
the 600 carrier pigeons given by the fan- 
Cher Ami acquitted himself nobly in the 


form striking 
of 


In the cases against the walls are exhibits of old musical instruments 


war. Severely wounded by shell fire, he 
recovered -and returned to duty at the front 
with one leg gone. A wound in the breast 
finally caused his death in 1919. Perched 
proudly on one leg, he stands in his glass 
case, honored by,the multitude. 

An elaborate art exhibit depicting Amer- 
ica’s part in the World War is also being 
gathered. Included in this collection are 
500 drawings and paintings by artists who 
served with the American Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Such are a few of the exhibits that make 
the Smithsonian Institution the repository 
of America’s greatest historical collection. 
Its value to the nation can hardly be over- 
estimated. If all the former owners of the 
objects displayed in the museum could 
come back to life and take their places 
beside what were once their possessions, 
most of the famous men and women who 
have made our nation great—statesmen, 
Generals, scholars, inventors and explor- 
ers—would all be assembled there. 
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HE problem of public assistance for 
T the deserving poor and aged is as 
old as mankind, but it has become 
especially acute during the last century 
because of the removal of large masses of 
the population from the soil to urban in- 
dustries, in which unemployment is chronic 
and discrimination against the aged in giv- 
ing employment is pronounced. Public 
sentiment has become aroused against the 
policy of treating as paupers and subjects 
for humiliating methods of poor relief 
those persons who, after a lifetime of hon- 
est endeavor, are left without resources for 
self-support in old age, owing to low wages 
and frequent unemployment. The German 
Government in 1889 solved this problem to 
its own satisfaction by a compulsory sys- 
tem of wage workers’ invalidity and old- 
age insurance (the workers, their employ- 
ers and the State all contributing to the 
cost). There are, however, serious objec- 
tions to this German system, and other so- 
lutions have been sought. 


An obvious and ready alternative to com- 
pulsory old-age insurance is a system of 
“non-contributory old-age pensions,” that 
is, of pensions payable by the State to 
those persons over a given age who fulfill 
the qualifications fixed by law. The Dan- 
ish Folkething chose this latter alternative, 
and on April 9, 1891, enacted the pioneer 
old-age pension law. Since this measure 
is typical, it may be well to recite its 
principal provisions. 

Any citizen of Denmark, over 60 years 
of age and unable to provide the neces- 
saries of life for himself and his depend- 
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ents, was given the right to a pension, pay- 
able one-half by his commune and one-half 
by the State, provided that he had not 
been convicted of an odious crime, that his 
need was not due to a voluntary disposal 
of his property or to his having led a dis- 
orderly or dissolute life, that for ten years 
previous to his application for a pension 
he had had a permanent residence in Den- 
mark, that during the same period he had 
not been a recipient of poor relief, and that 
his income or right to a dwelling did not 
exceed in value 100 krone ($26.80) per 
year. The pension granted under the ful- 
fillment of these conditions was to be of 
an amount sufficient for the support of the 
pensioner and those dependent on him, and 
to consist of money or goods or care in an 
asylum. 

Denmark having led the way, the follow- 
ing countries adopted old-age pension 
laws: New Zealand, 1898; France, 1905; 
Great Britain, 1909, and Australia, 1909. 
In Belgium, also, an old-age pension law 
was enacted in 1920, but it was intended 
to be merely temporary, in order to pro- 
vide emergency relief pending the estab- 
lishment of a system of invalidity and old- 
age insurance, now in contemplation. In 
the United States a similar law was en- 
acted in Arizona in 1914, but was declared 
unconstitutional and void on_ technical 
grounds by the courts. In Alaska a statute 
granting public assistance to aged pioneers 
is in effect. Pensions are paid to widowed 
mothers by many of our States. 

In Australia old-age pension laws pre- 
ceded the Federal law in several of the 
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States, but were found to work unsatisfac- 
torily, for the reason that the requirement 
of a long residence in the State that granted 
the pension deprived many deserving per- 
sons of the benefits of the law, whereas 
the omission of such requirement would 
have induced immigration of the aged poor 
from neighboring States. An old-age pen- 
sion law, to work at all satisfactorily, must 
be national and not local. 

The original old-age pension laws of 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, New Zea- 
land and Australia differed in the follow- 
ing major particulars: In Great Britain 
the age qualification was 70, this age being 
selected for the reason that under a na- 
tional system of compulsory health insur- 
ance wage workers who became incapaci- 
tated receive “invalidity” pensions up to 
that age. In Denmark the age qualifica- 
tion was 60, in France and Australia 65, 
and in New Zealand 65 for men and 60 
for women. Under the Danish law the 
amount of the pension was neither fixed 
nor limited, but was left to the discretion 
of the authorities; whereas in the laws of 
the other nations referred to it was either 
fixed or limited; the typical limit under 
the British law was 5 shillings per week. 
Under the Danish law the character quali- 
fications required were fairly high, thereby 
distinguishing the pensioners from the re- 
cipients of ordinary pauper relief; whereas 
under the French law practically no such 
qualifications were prescribed. Under the 
Danish, French and British laws strict pov- 
erty was stipulated as a qualification; 
whereas in New Zealand and Australia an 
aged person could possess property and 
yet draw a pension large enough to bring 
his income up to the maximum pension 
limitation. Whereas in France, as in Den- 
mark, the burden of the pensions was di- 
vided between the State and the local Gov- 
ernments, in Great Britain, New Zealand 
and Australia the pensions were payable 
entirely by the State. 


Before considering their results, it will 
be helpful to outline the development of 
these laws down to recent date. The age 
qualification, in the Australian law, origi- 
nally set at 65 years, has been reduced 
to 60 years for women, and in the New 
Zealand law the qualifying age, originally 
set at 65 years for men and 60 years for 
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women, has been reduced to 60 years and 
50 years, respectively, for men and women 
with dependent children. The pension 
rates, either as fixed in the laws or as ha- 
bitually allowed, have been progressively 
raised, reaching finally a level varying 
from twice to seven times the original 
rates, partly to meet the increased cost of 
living, but principally in obedience to po- 
litical pressure exerted by the pensioners. 
Old-age pensioners, differing from the re- 
cipients of other forms of poor relief, re- 
tain full voting rights and constitute an 
influential voting bloc. Furthermore, the 
qualifications required as to character, in- 
tended to restrict the pensions to a dis- 
tinctly deserving class, and to exclude con- 
firmed paupers, have been progressively 
relaxed, generally to the point of practical 
elimination. 


Evit Errects or PENsion Laws 


When we consider the effect of this 
legislation on the community at large, it 
cannot be denied that these measures do 
not appear to have contributed to social 
content. On the contrary, by their arbi- 
trary discriminations, it is clear that they 
have created much bitterness and stirred 
up continual agitations for relaxation of 
the qualifications and for increases in the 
pension rates, Nor has their administra- 
tion proved to be as simple as was hopec. 
In Great Britain, for example, the appli- 
cations for pensions are subjected to 
lengthy and painstaking scrutiny (the mere 
cost of administration amounts to almost 
£1,000,000 per year), with the result that 
an average of nearly one-third are rejected 
for cause, notwithstanding which com- 
plaints of scandalous impositions are rife. 


On the other hand, the burden on the 
taxpayers has been heavy and has in- 
creased continuously. The expenditures 
for the pensions have increased as follows: 
In Denmark, from $885,534 in 1892 to 
$1,624,995 in 1902, to $2,643,125 in the 
fiscal year 1909-10, and to $15,959,400 in 
the fiscal year 1919-20; in Great Britain, 
from £8,468,128 in the fiscal year 1910-11. 
to £12,560.565 in 1915-16, and to £25.- 
087,000 in 1920-21; in New Zealand, from 
£157,342 in 1900, to £362,496 in 1910, and 
to £731,343 in 1921; and in Australia (in- 
validity pensions included) from £1,868.- 
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648 in 1911, to £2,859,766 in 1916, and 
to £5,337,936 in 1923. (The figures for 
France are unobtainable.) Much of this in- 
crease in aggregate expenditures during 
the last decade has been due to pension 
rate increases, required to offset the re- 
duced purchasing power of money. With 
all due allowances, however, experience 
gained under these laws to date shows con- 
vincingly that the appetite for free pen- 
sions grows with feeding and knows no 
limit. 

PENSIONS INEFFECTIVE AND PAUPERIZING 


There is nothing to indicate that the 
assumption of the burden of old-age pen- 
sions by the taxpayers has anywhere ma- 
terially reduced the remaining needs and 
demands for poor relief and other forms 
of public assistance. Though the propor- 
tion’ of -indigency is highest among the 
aged, in absolute numbers there are many 
more deserving cases of destitution result- 
ing from misfortunes in early or middle 
adult life; so that old-age pensions, while 
assisting many who do not need or deserve 
assistance, fail to assist the great majority 
of thoze who do. To avoid such arbitrary 
discrimination in public. assistance, the 
French law, from the beginning, has pro- 
vided for the allowance of pensions for 
“invalidity,” regardless of age, in addition 
to old-age pensions; and the Australian 
law, in the second year of its operation, 
was similarly extended. By such a double 
pension system the needs for the relief of 
the permanently impoverished are more 
nearly met, but the system still leaves 
much to be desired, for invalidity pensions 
are even more liable to abuse than old-age 
pensions. 

An even more disturbing effect of the 
old-age pension laws has been their pau- 
perizing influence, as indicated by a steady 
increase in the relative numbers of the 
pensioners. I have shown above the rela- 
tive increase of expenditure for the va- 
rious countries involved. The corollary 
of relative increase in the number of re- 
cipients is equally significant. In France 
the percentage of the population in receipt 
of old-age or invalidity pensions increased 
from 0.65 in 1905 to 1.64 in 1912. In 
Denmark the percentage of persons as- 
sisted under the pension law increased 
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from 2.4 in 1910 to 3.3 in 1920. In the 
latter year more than 34 per cent. of the 
entire male population over 60 years of 
age received public support, while the 
percentage of women was 48. In Great 
Britain the number of pensioners in- 
creased from 699,352 in 1910-11 to 
1,029,307 in 1921-22. In 1915 about 65 
per cent. of the entire population over 70 
years of age were living on the taxpayers. 
Only in Australia and New Zealand has 
the flood been checked. In New Zealand 
the proportion of old-age pensioners to the 
total population, which was estimated in 
1900 at 1.5 per cent., rose in 1910 to 1.8 
per cent., but in 1920 fell to 1.6 per cent. 
In Australia the proportion, which in 1910 
was 1.50 per cent., rose in 1921 to 1.92 per 
cent, but in 1923 fell to 1.91 per cent. 

In Australia and New Zealand, whether 
because of better administration or of gen- 
eral acceptance of paternalistic practices, 
this form of social welfare legislation 
seems to have aroused no special criticism, 
except from foreign observers. In the - 
European countries, however, an unfaver- 
able verdict is strongly indicated. A French 
treatise, of recent date, by authors of lib- 
eral views, contains the following com- 
ments: 

The progression increases each year and be- 
comes disquieting. That is due to several 
causes. The influence of politics in making 

up the lists of the assisted is one of these 
causes. * * Family ties are relaxed and 
children are shifting their natural duties upon 
the State. * * * This law of assistance, then, 
creates a heavy charge upon the State and at 
the same time demoralizes and debases the 
character of the people. 


In 1910 a compulsory system of old- 
age insurance was enacted in France, 
which, it was hoped, would largely replace 
the old-age pensions. But that law broke 
down against the resistance of the people. 
A measure to revivify and strengthen that 
law is now pending; but it is being op- 
posed by those who favor either voluntary 
or less bureaucratic methods of insurance. 


System UNDERGOING CHANGE ABROAD 


In Great Britain poverty is too wide- 
spread and too bitter among the aged for 
the need of large public assistance to be 


questioned by any one. But the system 
of pensions to the aged, conditioned upon 
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poverty, is being severely criticized. In 
1919 a Parliamentary committee, im- 
pressed by evidence that the old-age pen- 
sions were acting as an incentive to im- 
providence and fraud, recommended, as a 
remedy for the resultant demoralization, 
that “the means qualification be abolished 
altogether and that the old-age pension be 
given to all citizens at the age of 70.” 
An amendment to the existing law to carry 
out that ee ae ae came up in Par- 
liament on Feb. 28, 1923, and failed by 
only twenty-two a The latest amend- 
ments proposed are a liberalization of the 
“means qualification” and special provi- 
sions for widows. 

In Denmark, in 1921, ‘the Government, 
taking alarm at the progressive pauperiza- 
tion of the people, made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the operations of its pension 
system, and, as a result, entirely recast the 
law. The age qualification was raised 
from 60 to 65 years, a maximum pension 
was established, and, in order to reduce the 
incentive to improvidence, persons with 
small incomes were given the same pension 
rights as persons of no means and allowed 
to enjoy at least a part of such income 
over and above the maximum pension. At 
the same time a measure was enacted for 
the development of old-age insurance, pre- 
sumably with the intention of eventually 
replacing the pension system by a system 
of insurance. 

Taken as a whole, experience indicates 
that old-age pensions, if resorted to at all, 
must be payable to all citizens over the 
fixed age, regardless of need (for to select 
only the poor is to pauperize), and that 
such pensions entail a grievous burden on 
the taxpayers without any very material 
reduction in the remaining needs for poor 
relief. In other respects this experience is 
reminiscent of the abuses of our service 
pension laws. But old-age pensions affect 
a far larger proportion of the people, and 
are essentially more demoralizing. 

The conclusion seems to be that public 
pensions should be bestowed only as a re- 
ward for real public service. and that 
the aims of old-age pensions can be accom- 
plished only by some form of contributory 
old-age insurance. But how to develop in- 
surance that shall protect the mass of our 
industrious working people is an im- 
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mensely complex and difficult problem, 
which can be solved only by years of pa- 
tient effort and co-operation between the 
State, the workers and their employers. 


UNITED STATES FACING VAST EXPENDITURES 


The desire for swift results is behind the 
strong movement for.old-age pensions that 
has arisen in America. Last year bills for 
old-age pension laws were introduced in 
the Legislatures of California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Wiscon- 
sin and Wyoming, and in Pennsylvania, 
Montana and Nevada old-age pension laws 
were enacted. These measures seem to 
have been instigated by a bill drafted as 
a model and published by the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles several years ago. The 
Pennsylvania act provides for a pension of 
$1 per day. The age qualification is 70 
years. The applicant must be a citizen of 
the United States, must have resided in the 
State of Pennsylvania for fifteen years, 
must not be an inmate of a correctional in- 
stitution or have been a tramp or beggar 
within the previous year. Possession of 
property exceeding $3,000 in value is a 
bar. The acts of Montana and Nevada are 
similar in substance, only the Nevada act 
fixes the age qualification at 60 years. 

It will be several years before these acts 
become fully effective. As to how much 
they will then cost, no one has any really 
definite idea. A rough computation, based 
upon Australian experience, indicates that 
an old-age pension law, on the general 
lines of the Pennsylvania act, but with the 
age qualification at 65 years, if adopted in 
the State of New York, would cost about 
$45,000,000 for the first year of its com- 
plete operation, with the probability that, 
through progressive liberalization of its 
benefits, the annual cost at the end 
of ten years would mount up to nearly 
$100,000,000. 

The cost, however, is not the principal 
objection. As an English commentator has 
recently observed: “The real danger to the 
State’in the manufacture of paupers is not 
the waste of its resources, but the fact that 
in manufacturing paupers we are unmak- 
ing men. 
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the outward unity which it possessed 

in the years before 1914. A chasm, 
not without its bridges, still divides victors 
from vanquished. Austria has lost its im- 
perial unity. On the eastern fringe of 
Russia four new States have sprung into a 
difficult independent life. Economically 
our case presents the widest variations, 
though none of us is thriving. Germany 
suffers from a mad inflation; England 
from a too sudden and drastic process of 
deflation. 

In spite of all these changes and varia- 
tions, the idea of socialism as the politica! 
expression of the aspirations and interests 
of the workers still serves as a powerful 
unifying force. It works amid the most 
various conditions as one of the most 
potent factors in our developing civiliza- 
tion. It has on the whole gained in 
strength since the war, and there are now 
few countries in which the various Labor 
and Socialist Parties fail to poll from a 
fourth to a third or two-fifths of the total 
vote at a general election. Certain habits 
of thought, certain tendencies of policy, are 
common to them all. All of them recog- 
nize as a fact that the present form of 
society involves a continual class struggle 
against those whose possession of the ma- 
chines, the mines, the land and finance 
capital enables them, by prescribing the 
conditions of work, to govern the lives of 
the working masses. All of them reckon 
among the workers the managerial and 
professional classes, whose own efforts 
rank them as producers. All of them aim 


Ts war left Europe with even less of 


at a change in the basis of society which 
will eventually realize democracy by trans- 
ferring first the control and then the 
ownership of the means of production 
from the autocratic few to the organized 
body of producers. All of them tend now 
toward the ideal of guild management by 
the whole body of workers and technical 
staffs in each industry. In their inter- 
pretation of history they lay stress, as the 
typical liberal mind does not, upon eco- 
nomic causes as the chief factors of change 
and development. They see in the rapid 
concentration of capital in fewer and 
fewer hands a movement which must lead, 
by its own intolerable excess, to the trans- 
fer of this personal power to democracy. 
Finally, they are at one in their opposition 
alike to militarism and nationalism. They 
have realized their own unity across the 
frontiers in a Labor and Socialist Inter- 
national, and in it they see a model for the 
federation of Europe. 

This summary definition may serve to 
describe the creed of the main body of 
European Socialists who adhere to the 
London International. They cling to demo- 
cratic methods. They renounce the hope 
of victory through violence and dictation. 
They believe in advance by evolution. In 
the other camp are the various Communist 
parties affiliated with Moscow, which be- 
lieve in the conquest of power by force 
and the maintenance of a class victory by 
a class dictatorship. 

In turning from this general definition 
of Socialist thought to the concrete variety 
of the European scene one searches for the 
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common factors, which, operative every- 
where, but in the most various degrees, 
have made the recent history of Socialist 
parties a many-colored web. These are, I 
think, (1) the impact of the Russian Revo- 
lution on the hopes and the tactics of 
Western Socialists; (2) their relation to 
nationalism in its many forms; (3) their 
relation to the peasantry and the land 
problem, for everywhere socialism has 
started among the urban workers, and only 
in Italy has it adjusted itself, and then but 
with partial and temporary success, to the 
outlook of the peasant; (4) the influence 
on their fortunes of the varying financial 
policies of their respective countries, as 
they inflated or deflated. 


INFLUENCE OF RussIAN REVOLUTION 


The Russian revolution was, in the early 
post-war years, the chief formative influ- 
ence in European socialism. Before the 
war the belief in the possibility of a cata- 
clysmic social revolution was all but dead. 
Suddenly it happened, and that under con- 
ditions which seemed unfavorable, for 
Russia was the most backward and the 
least industrialized of European countries. 
No one could now argue that a social revo- 
lution was impossible. The will to make it 
varied with the apparent conditions of 
success. Those were in Russia mainly the 
psychology of defeat and the material fact 
that the angry, disorganized army had 
ceased to support the existing order and 
was even ready to overthrow it. Morally 
and materially Central Europe at the end 
of the war was not. far from these condi- 
tions. The fleet actually began the repub- 
lican revolution in Germany. The de- 
fensive capacity of society was at its 
lowest, for the old pride in empire and 
national glory was dead; the middle class, 
as the tumbling currency upset its comfort, 
had little that it valued to preserve; the 
mind in the sudden vacuum of defeat 
sought some new hope for the future, and 
for a time the young and the adventurous 
found it in communism. Strong Com- 
munist parties sprang up everywhere, and 
everywhere (even in Great Britain) the 
advanced wing of the Socialist movement 
dallies with Moscow and anxiously probes 
its own political conscience. Even in the 
victorious countries the same influences 
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were at work, for the elation of victory 
passed rapidly into a bitter disillusion- 
ment. 

Three facts arrested the tide which from 
1918 to 1920 was setting strongly toward 
Moscow. First, the victors retained in 
the blockade an irresistible means of 
coercion. It is possible that the mass of 
the Socialist movement throughout Central 
Europe, including Italy, would have fol- 
lowed Budapest, Munich and certain Saxon 
towns in an effort to create a social revo- 
lution had not the certainty of defeat 
through hunger held it back. Secondly, 
Moscow, elated by its popularity in the 
West, laid down conditions for entry into 
the Third International which subjected 
every national Socialist Party to its own 
rigid discipline and dictation. The self- 
respect of the West revolted. The German 
Independents (Minority) came to the vesti- 
bule of Moscow and hastily withdrew; the 
main body of the Italian Socialists is still 
neither inside nor out; the French entered 
and split their party in the act. Every- 
where (least of all in Great Britain and 
Belgium, most of all in Italy and France) 
the divisions and dissensions created by 
the ardent rush to Moscow and the painful 
retreat from it have split and weakened 
European socialism. 


Since the early months of 1921 the 
attraction of Russia has been little felt. 
The new economic policy meant that 
Russia had ceased to be a Communist 
republic. She is a republic of individu- 
alist peasant proprietors, with a leaven of 
tolerated industrial capitalism, which is 
governed by a Communist Party prepared 
for any compromise. Why make a violent 
revolution, why risk the horrors of civil 
war, if in the end you must admit that the 
seizure of political power does not suffice 
to effect a social transformation? Russia 
ceased to be a model for imitation, and on 
a calm retrospect most of us began to 
doubt whether what had taken place was 
really a Socialist revolution at all. Its 
main motive was land hunger. It was a 
peasant revolt which found its most ca- 
pable and determined leaders in the Bol- 
sheviki, and yet knew how, by its own 
weight and inertia, to check them when 
they sought to lead it whither it would not 
go. The outward sign of the decline of the 
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LEADERS OF EUROPEAN SOCIALIST THOUGHT 


Left to right: 


Russian inspiration is the reunion of the 
Western Internationals which took place at 
Hamburg in May, 1923. From 1919 to 
1923 a considerable minority of European 
Socialist parties had stood outside the old 
Second International. These were the 
parties which had opposed the war while it 
went on, and also those which had at first 
inclined to seek for union with Moscow. 
The creation of the new Western Inter- 
national meant that the old feuds based on 
the war were over, but it also meant that 
Moscow had ceased to attract. 


First SUCCESSES IN ITALY 


The most tragic consequences of the 
working of the Russian myth were felt in 


Italy. ‘No country in Europe had a more 
promising Socialist movement, and it had 
found and perfected a peaceful line of 
evolutionary advance, which is more 
worthy of study and better fitted to supply 
a model than the Russian experiment. In 
the political field lialian socialism was not 
particularly interesting; it worked in the 
uncongenial environment of a low-grade 
parliamentary life. Its big pioneering 
work was the development of productive 
co-operation in association with the trade 
unions. There has been, of course, an 
immense development of productive co- 
operation in Great Britain. The Co-oper- 
ative Whoiesale Society manufactures in 
its own factories, raises in its coal mines, 


Emile Vandervelde (Belgium), Karl Kautsky (Germany), Jean Longuet (France) 


dairies and overseas plantations, or carries 
in its own ships, a large proportion of the 
goods sold by the distributive societies. 
But its relations to its employes do not 
differ widely from those of an ordinary 
capitalist concern. The consumers organ- 
ized as a co-operative society hire the 
labor of the producers. 

In Italy the producers took the initiative, 
formed themselves into an independent, 
self-governing corporation, and sold the 
product of their labor to the distributive 
societies or to the general public. The 
movement began with laborers’ trade 
unions, which took contracts for the 
making of roads, bridges and other public 
works. They then turned to the cultivation 
of the land, rented large estates, and culti- 
vated them either as a group of small 
peasants, co-operating in the purchase of 
seeds and manures and in the sale of the 
produce, or else worked collectively, using 
machinery under expert direction. The 
building trades followed this example, and 
in the more advanced towns groups of 
trade unions, which associated quarrymen, 
masons, carpenters, plumbers and _ elec- 
tricians, were able to execute ambitious 
contracts for the construction of the largest 
hospitals and public libraries. Ships were 
built and a railway constructed on this 
plan, and the Seamen’s Union was rapidly 
acquiring a fleet of its own ships. The 
movement was so popular and so success- 
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ful that the pioneer work of the Socialists 
was imitated, especially in agriculture, by 
the Catholics. It emancipated labor from 


the middleman and from the capitalist, and 
gave hope, so rapidly did it grow, of a full 
solution of the labor problem. 


Meanwhile, the Russian revolution had 
captured the imagination of the Socialist 
Party. It was negotiating for entry into 
the Moscow International, and though it 
tended to split into a sharply divided Left. 
Centre and Right, the tendency was on the 
whole toward a violent revolution and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. It had, 
however, no military organization what- 
ever, and its strong opposition to the war 
led it. to antagonize the ex-soldiers. The 
climax came in September, 1920, during a 
strike in the metal industry. When the 
employers declared that they could not 
carry on, labor declared its readiness to 
take over the workshops and run them. 
As many as 600 were actually seized, and 
the Government, passive and timid as only 
Italian Governments can be, made no 
effectual resistance. In the end labor 
flinched from a revolution and compro- 
mised, largely because it dreaded a boy- 
cott or even a blockade, and foresaw that 
it would fail to obtain credit and raw 
materials to run the socialized factories. 
From this collapse dated its decline. 


Mussolini (an ex-Socialist, formerly a 
leader of the Extreme Left, who had sup- 
ported the war) had already formed his 
organization of Fascisti, which worked 
with d’Annunzio, and had at first a pro- 
gram of extreme nationalism. He now 
turned his energies to fighting socialism. 
He was subsidized by “big business,” and 
created a formidable armed militia. It 
burned the co-operative buildings, smashed 
the machinery of Socialist newspapers, 
wrecked Labor clubs, and terrorized indi- 
vidual leaders by murders, beatings and 
(as the mildest form of terroism) the ad- 
ministration of castor oil. The feud devel- 
oped into a somewhat one-sided civil war. 
for the Socialists failed conspicuously to 
organize any competent defense. The Left 
retaliated with several strikes, which only 
increased the confusion. The Right was 
for forming a coalition Ministry with the 
Liberal Democrats to restore public order. 
Amid the endless disputes over tactics of 
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its opponents Fascism carried out its coup 
d’état in the Autumn of 1922. The dictator- 
ship which Mussolini consolidated rests on 
the recognition of his militia of Fascist: xs 
an organ of the State. Representative 
democracy has been destroyed by his fan- 
tastic electoral law. He legislates by auto- 
cratic decrees. 


Revolutionary socialism in Italy has 
been completely suppressed. Democratic 
socialism maintains an attitude of stubborn 
but passive protest. One might conclude 
that socialism and all that it stood for had 
gone under hopelessly were it not that, 
partly from fear,- partly from the human 
tendency-to rally to success, large numbers 
of Socialists, co-operators and trade union- 
ists have gone over to Fascism. It now 
professes to stand above class. It is too 
strong to need the support of its original 
capitalist paymasters. It is even restoring 
under its own leadership both co-operation 
and a spurious form of trade unionism. A 
long period of anti-democratic militarist 
and clericalist reaction lies ahead in Italy. 
for which the hesitations and divisions of 
the Socialist Party are largely to blame. 
Its idea will live, however, and the promise 
of its co-operative movement may yet be 
revived. 


SoctAList SPLIT IN FRANCE 


In France, as in Italy, the Russian myth 
has been destructive. Before the war, 
under the magnificent leadership of 
Jaurés, French socialism was a great power 
in the State. It acted as a stimulus to 
the ‘Liberals (the oddly named Radical 
Socialists) and often made the pace for 
them. The violent nationalism of the post- 
war period broke this relationship, for the 
Liberals dared not oppose the current. 
Nor has any man of the calibre of Jaurés 
succeeded to the leadership. Why the bulk 
of the French party went over to Moscow 
is not easy to explain. They have no 
serious intention of making or even pre- 
paring a revolution. On the other hand, 
they have less prospect of attaining to 
power by constitutional means than any 
other Socialist party in Europe. In France 
the industrial population is a minority. 
and the peasant owner cannot be won for 
socialism. History does, however, suggest 
that in France the towns may on occasion 
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SOCIALISTS OF NOTE 


From left to right: Otto Bauer, Friedrich Adler, Karl Seitz 


seize the leadership and make a revolution 
which the rest of the country must follow. 

The adhesion of the French Socialists to 
Moscow was far from being unanimous. 
A minority of the party membership, which 
included some of the most experienced 
political leaders and the majority of the 
representatives in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, refused to join the Third Inter- 
national. In the Chamber these Socialists 
have fifty-five members, as against eleven 
Communists. The feud between the two 
parties is carried on by incessant polemics 
in their daily papers and on the platform. 
Worse still, it has penetrated the labor 
unions and paralyzed their industrial 
action. The French Communists have suf- 
fered, since the great split, from continual 
little splits, and I would not trust my 
memory to say how many minute indepen- 
dent parties there now are in France on the 
wings of the two big parties. Apart from 
these splits a constant wastage of member- 
ship goes on, but the lapsed members 
usually remain unattached and do not join 
the Socialist Party. None the less, in spite 
of these disadvantages, the Communists 
seem, on the whole, when the test of a by- 
election for the Chamber arrives, to retain 
their hold upon the masses. 

Both the Communists and the Socialists 
have battled with a good deal of courage 
against the irritation of French foreign 
policy, and especially against the adven- 


ture in the Ruhr, but whether from the 
lack of great leaders or because of their 
disunion they produce no such effect on 
public opinion as Jaurés used to do when 
he was opposing similar tendencies. The 
usual- process of competition among polit- 
ical groups seems to be suspended, and the 
excessively timid French Liberals are not 
driven by rivalry to emulate the Socialist 
and Communist opposition to M. Poincaré. 
It is still doubtful whether in the coming 
elections the Liberals will arrange any de- 
gree of common action with the Socialists 
or whether they will seek their allies rather 
to the Right. 


Non-REVOLUTIONARY COMMUNISTS 


The split in the French Socialist move- 
ment has almost obliterated both sections 
from the contemporary history of France, 
and will doom them both to impotence 
while it continues. It seems to an outsider 
meaningless, since the Communists are not 
following an actively revolutionary strat- 
egy. Their disunion insures the triumph, al- 
most unopposed, of the common enemy— 
dominant militarist nationalism, financed 
and directed by the Comité des Forges 
(which is practically the trust controlling 
the metal industries) and other banking 
and industrial groups leagued in the 
Alliance des Intéréts Economiques (Alli- 
ance of Economic Interests). 

Outside Russia no Socialist party has 
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played so large a part in the history of 
the post-war period as the German. It 
made the revolution which ended the 
Hohenzollern empire and created the 
democratic republic. It is by far the big- 
gest party in the Federal Reichstag, for-it 
has 173 Deputies out of 469. There are 
fifteen Communist Deputies. . In some 
States, notably Saxony and Thuringia. it 
forms, when it can come to terms with 
the Communists, a majority, and com- 
poses the Government of the State, unless 
it is forcibly expelled, as happened in 
Saxony recently. In other States, notably 
Prussia, though it must form a coalition 
with some of the middle-class parties, it 
wields the decisive influence. Its ideas 
played a great part in shaping the ad- 
vanced democratic Constitution of the re- 
public. It won in the early days of the 
revolution great gains, which it has so far 
successfully defended, notably the legis- 
lative eight-hour day and the institution 
of works councils (Betriebsrate), which 
have the right to examine the books of a 
factory and to call in question the dis- 
missal of any employe. 

It is remarkable that so much has been 
achieved in spite of acute disunion and 
poor leadership. The split which took 
place during the war persisted down to the 
latter months of 1922. Its original cause 
(the difference of opinion over the war) 
was out of date, but the anti-war minority 
(the Independents) were disposed to use 
the opportunity of the revolution to hasten 
social changes. They were inclined to 
unite with the Moscow International 
(though they quickly changed their 
minds); they were for enlarging the 
political powers of the industrial councils 
somewhat on the lines of the Soviet 
model; they were in earnest over projects 
to nationalize the coal mines, which the 
majority approved in theory but did not 
regard as immediately practicable. But 
there were much more bitter causes of dis- 
sension than these. 

When Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg 
attempted social revolution in Berlin 
during the Winter of 1918-19 it was a 
Government mainly composed of Socialists, 
with Scheidemann as Chancellor, which 
had to repress the attempt. As further ef- 
forts of the same kind were made in 
Munich and in several North German in- 
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dustrial towns, Noske, the Majority Social- 
ist War Minister, finding himself, after 
the demobilization, virtually without an 
army, raised voluntéer,“free corps” for the 
defense of the republic. They were of- 
ficered by reactionaries, usually open 
monarchists; they often behaved with the 
utmost brutality and they incurred the 
hatred of the whole working class, which 
was soon directed also against Noske 
and his Ministerial colleagues. The Inde- 
pendents never joined in these Communist 
essays at revolution, but they denounced 
the majority for its blindness in failing 
to see that these “free corps” and the reg- 
ular professional army which eventually 
replaced them, were planning a counter- 
revolution. There they were right, and the 
Kapp Putsch finally discredited Noske and 
his immediate associates. 

The united general strike which defeated 
that attempt to restore the monarchy 
began the work of bringing the two 
Socialist sections together. The murder 
of Rathenau in June, 1922, again demon- 
strated the need of union against a reac- 
tion which would stop at nothing. Union 
in the shape of a complete fusion was at- 
tained at the end of the year and was the 
decisive factor in bringing the two West- 
ern Internationals (the Second and the 
“21/4,” or Vienna Union) to reunite at 
Hamburg. The Communists remain apart, 
usually in open feud with the Socialists, 
sometimes (as recently in Saxony) united 
with them in an uneasy partnership. 

In spite of the poverty of the whole 
German working class the Socialist Party 
has on the whole maintained its high level 
of organization and its active cultural 
work. An immense mass movement of 
education under Socialist leadership is 
continually going on among adults and 
youth alike; every big town has its Social- 
ist daily paper and its big central build- 
ing with club rooms, officers and lecture 
hall. The revolution brought great num- 
bers of the educated but impoverished 
middle class into the party. It is going 
through a continual schooling in responsi- 
bility, for it has a larger share than any 
other party in the actual work of admin- 
istration, alike in the State Covernments, 
in the municipalities and even in the Cen- 
tral Government of the republic. Social- 
ists have twice been Chancellors (Prime 
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SOCIALIST LEADERS IN NORTHERN EUROPE 


From left to right: Pieter J. Troelstra (Holland), 


Branting 


Ministers) and have filled some of the 
Ministries during nearly half the period 
since 1918. The work of the co-operative 
movement has been extended and a build- 
ing guild has been enormously successful. 


GERMAN REPUBLIC IN DANGER 


In the political -field, however, the 
Socialist Party has been, since the first 
days of the revolution, continuously on the 


defensive. In the appalling conditions 
which defeat, the collapse of the mark and 
French policy have made for Germany 
the republic is put to the most cruel 
tests, because it must submit, passive and 
disarmed, to all the humiliations and ex- 
actions of the French. The Socialists 
created the democratic republic, and they 
have been throughout and are today its 
chief and in some States almost its sole 
defenders. It has hitherto been com- 
paratively easy to safeguard the two big 
social gains of the revolution, the eight- 
hour day and the workers’ councils, because 
the wild course of inflation, disastrous in 
every other respect, has at least prevented 
unemployment until the other day. There 
was an active demand for labor, and it 
could make its terms. Now that unem- 
ployment has come, these gains of the 
revolution are, like the republic itself, in 
danger. To protect them and the repub- 
lic, the Socialist Party was forced to unite 


Theodore Stauning (Denmark), Hjalmar 


(Sweden) 


in forming coalition Ministries with its op- 
ponents. It cannot forward its own con- 
structive policy, and it must compromise 
over many an emergency measure which 
it disapproves. It can make no advance 
in action. Its thoughts are absorbed by 
the struggle to live. Like the whole 
German people, it is engaged in an inces- 
sant struggle to preserve the elements of 
a civilized existence. Inevitably it has 
paid of late the penalty for its passivity. 
It has lost members in large numbers to 
the Communists, whose ranks are always 
filled by hunger. 

The Austrian Socialist Party, like the 
German, made the revolution and won the 
same big social gains for the working 
class. It is mainly a Viennese party, and 
in the capital, where it commands an as- 
sured majority, its municipal administra- 
tion has been a brilliant success. It has 
unusually gifted leaders, has avoided 
splits, and is so strong that communism 
can make no headway. It has won 67 
seats in the National Parliament against 
the 98 of the combined middle-class 
parties. 

In Hungary, under the “White” reac- 
tion, a very timid and moderate Socialist 
Party, just continues to keep alive. 

In Bulgaria, under the present régime, 
the fairly strong but very moderate 
Socialist Party enjoys freedom and some 
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political influence; the much bigger Com- 
munist Party is suppressed as illegal. 

In Poland the peasant parties have the 
confidence of most of the rural workers. 
The Socialists are practically confined to 
the towns and the mining districts. They 
are very moderate and highly nationalistic 
and patriotic. Here, too, communism is 
an illegal party. 

In Czechoslovakia, in spite of dissen- 
sions between Czech and German Social- 
ists, a split among the Czechs and the ex- 
istence of a fairly strong Communist Party, 
the Czech Socialists, who are very moder- 
ate and highly nationalistic, have a place 
and some influence in the governing Czech 
coalition. But they are rather the work- 
ers’ section of the Czech National Party 
than an independent Socialist Party. 


As in Poland, Rumania and the Baltic 
States, the agrarian problem in Czecho- 
slovakia is of the first importance. In 
none of these countries have the Socialists 
been bold enough or strong enough to 
press the Socialist solution of land nation- 
alization. They have acquiesced in the 
multiplication of peasant owners, who at 
once become their strongest opponents 
All the small neutrals have vigorous and 
well-educated Socialist Parties. 


In Sweden socialism was for a short 
time in office under Hjalmar Branting, but 
under conditions in which, for lack of a 
majority, it was impossible to attempt any 
constructive change. 

In Belgium the Socialists, after having 
under Vandervelde formed part of the 
national coalition during the war and for 
some time after the peace, are now gradu- 
ally recovering their independence as an 
opposition. 


THE British MovEMENT 


Though very much its junior in years, 
the British Labor Party comes next to the 
German Socialist Party in influence, and 
some would now say before it. It is not 
a quarrelsome party. It went through the 
war, with its Left in stormy opposition 
and its Right in full support, without a 
split. It has escaped almost entirely the 
disruptive influence of communism. It 
concerns itself but  little—too little— 
with theory, and has prepared for political 
power with the same practical spirit 
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that it has shown in industrial and co- 
operative organization. Originally simply 
a “labor” party, which had resolved to be 
independent of Liberalism, it absorbed 
socialism gradually, but so completely that 
it voted solidly for Philip Snowden’s un- 
flinching theoretic resolution for a new 
social order during the epoch-making de 
bate in Parliament in 1923. The Parlia- 
mentary party is in the main financed by 
the trade unions, but almost half the mem- 
bers in the House of Commons originally 
belonged to the I. L. P. (Independent La- 
bor Party), an entiiely different organiza- 
tion, which has been for thirty years the 
chief pioneer of socialism in Great Britain. 

The success of the Labor Party dates 
from the decline and disruption of the 
Liberal Party, which lost its active Left 
Wing during the war, and then split dur- 
ing Lloyd George’s coalition with the Con- 
servatives. Another main cause contrib- 
uted to Labor’s success at the elections in 
1922 and 1923. The workers had passed 
through a long period of continued trade 
depression. The number of the registered 
unemployed has varied from 1,250,000 
to 2,000,000. The unions dared no longer 
use the strike weapon to resist the per- 
petual reduction of wages, and inevitably 
the workers turned to political action 
as the one resource left to them, But 
the drift to Labor was _ widespread. 
and even in the: middle and professional 
class the younger generation of progres- 
sive men and women, disgusted with 
Liberalism, rallied to it in large numbers. 
This may have diluted it somewhat, but 
on the other hand nothing has been so 
remarkable as the success of the Left 
Wing, All the strongest opponents of 
the war who had endured years of 
obloquy and persecution have returned 
in triumph with Macdonald, Snowden. 
Morel, Ponsonby and Trevelyan at their 
head. From Glasgow there comes a re- 
markably vigorous and almost revolution- 
ary group. The I. L. P. succeeded out of 
all proportion to its numbers. It was the 
triumph of courage. Macdonald, whose 
handsome presence, commanding manner, 
eloquent speech and intellectual distinc- 
tion have raised him to the position of 
perhaps the most notable personality in 
Parliament since the war (for Mr. Lloyd 
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George seemed to have lost his influ- 
ence), was chosen once more as leader 
of the party. It escaped from the “safe” 
but commonplace leadership of Mr. 
Clynes, and at once took its place in the 
national life as the Opposition. Neverthe- 
less the party remained under the control 
of the moderates. Macdonald and Snow- 
den (especially the latter) had now come 
into that category; while Arthur Hender- 
son, J. R. Clynes and, above all, J. T. 
Thomas had always been in it. The Left 
had no leader of equal standing with the 
possible exception of the popular and 
deeply respected Robert Smillie. 
Although the Government is now being 
carried on by a Labor Cabinet, without a 
majority in the House of Commons, the 
party's position in some respects is un- 
usually precarious. It has only one daily 
newspaper, The Daily Herald, which lives 
with difficulty. Even if it can pass im- 
portant measures in the Commons, it will 
have to contend with the hostility of the 
Lords. If it plays for safety it will soon 
disgust its Left Wing. If it fights it will 
need courage and leadership exacted from 
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no other party, It can justify its existence 
only by passing measures which at least 
begin to introduce organic changes into: 
the social structure. But to overcome the 
force of inertia in this solid and venerable 
structure it will not only require a Parlia- 
mentary majority, but have to develop 
heroic qualities of will. 


The life of European Socialism during 
the five post-war years has been governed 
by the general conditions under whic it 


has had to live. Everywhere it is pre- 
occupied by the general economic misery, 
deepening in some lands to starvation. 
Everywhere it has had to combat the in- 
flamed nationalism which the war aroused. 
In some countries it has been overwhelmed 
by the armed Fascist reaction and in others 
it fights a desperate battle of self-defence. 
On the whole, the revolutionary impetus 
from Russia has receded, and nothing, 
unless it be the starvation and despair with 
which M. Poincaré’s policy has shadowed 
the life of the German workers, is likely to 
revive it. The best hope of an orderly 
advance and of new constructive gains lies, 
T think, in Great Britain. 





NIKOLAI LENIN 


One of the last photographs taken of the leader of the Bolshevist revolution and head of the 
Russian Soviet Government from November, 1917, until his death on Jan. 21, 1924, at the age of 
53 years. His real name was Vladimir Ilyitch Ulianov 








THE PASSING OF LENIN 


Conflicting estimates of the character, career and 
historical importance of the man who led the 
greatest social revolution of the present age 


I. FANATIC AND ANTI-SOCIAL EXTREMIST 


By Pitirm™ 


“WO months ago, very soon after my 
arrival in this country, at a dinner 
party attended by some very promi- 

nent American scientists and _ scholars, 
a great many questions concerning Rus- 
sia were put to me. Among them 
was the question concerning the con- 
dition of Lenin. “Lenin’s case is hope- 
less and he may died any moment. 
The longest he may live is one or two 
years,’ was my answer. “Why? The 
newspapers say that his health is improv- 
ing and that he soon will be able to re- 
sume his political activity.” I smiled and 
said: “A man who is in the last stage 
of progressive paralysis, who for more 
than two years has been unable to write, 
speak or move—such a man may return 
only to the earth which produced us all.” 


When the newspapers informed us of the 
death of Lenin, one of those present at 
that dinner reminded me of my statement. 
I made this “prophecy” on account of the 
characteristics of Lenin’s illness, privately 
given me in Moscow, in 1922, by two of 
the most eminent specialists in medicine 
who had been invited to treat him. 
Whether Lenin was a victim of the dread 
disease which they suspected, or of some 
other form of progressive paralysis, his 
helpless condition was known not only by 
the Communists, but by a great many 
Russians. 


The acute stave of Lenin’s illness began 
at the end of 1921. At one of the confer- 
ences at that time his speech was so con- 
fused and illogical that his companions 
were obliged to interrunt him and to re- 
move him in the middle of his speech. 
Later. two or three of his alleged sneeches 
at the meetines of the metallurgical 
workers and other meetings were pub- 
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lished in the Bolshevist newspapers, but 
we knew that he did not attend these meet- 
ings and that his speeches had been writ- 
ten by other Communists and read as 
though they were Lenin’s speeches. 


From this time on a rumor spread 
among the Russian people that Lenin had 
gone mad, that he was running to and fro 
in the Kremlin, with his hands pressed to 
his head, and crying: “Great God! What 
have I done with Russia and with the Rus- 
sian people!” Soon after the event above - 
recorded he was taken from Moscow to 
Gorky, the nationalized estate of a Russian 
manufacturer, S. Morosov, situated near 
Moscow. A very high wall was built 
around the house and an idyllic and peace- 
ful environment of flower beds, kitchen 
gardens, dogs, goats, birds and beehives 
was created for this peaceless man. The 
new wall hid Lenin from the world and 
the world from him. His real history was 
finished. Here this half-idotic man, who 
could neither speak nor write, nor even 
understand anything, except for a very few 
moments during a period of comparative 
improvement, spent his last two years in a 
hopeless and helpless condition. “God 





."Professor Sorokine is one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of new Russia. Born in 
1889 of humble parentage (his father was 2 
workingman and his mother a peasant), he 
prepared for a university career, and rose, dur- 
ing the World War (1916-22) to the position of 
head of the Department of Sociology in the 
University of Petrograd. In 1917, after the out- 
break of the first revolution, he became 2 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
first All-Russian Peasants’ Soviet, member of 
the Constitutional Assembly and priv ate secre- 
tary to Premier Kerensky. After the second 
revolution, from 1917 to 1922, he was imprisoned 
three times and condemned to death. In Octo- 
her, 1922, he was banished from Russia by the 
Soviet Government, on the ground of his leader- 
ship of the peasantry and his utterances in im- 
portant periodicals edited by him. He is the 
author of many works on sociology, philosophy, 
economics and Russian history 
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himself is punishing him.” In this way the 
best elements of the Russian people under- 
stood his condition during his last years. 
Now this agony is finished. It was an 
agony which was symbolic and significant. 


LENIN’S SINISTER PERSONALITY 


What kind of a human being was Lenin? 
I have no doubt that there are a great 
many people of the same type as Lenin 
who worship him as a god or a “savior 
of mankind.” It is clear that many naive 
and stupid men, judging from the sonorous 
words of eulogy pronounced at his death, 
consider him to have been the greatest 
positive hero of his time. I am sure, also, 
that among future historians there will be 
some “wise” scholars who, speaking in the 
terms of Taine, “will make out of this 
crocodile a divinity.” 


Let us put aside all these fantastic con- 
ceptions and try to analyze Lenin from a 
more prosaic but a more scientific point 
of view. From the biological and psychi- 
atric aspect his nature is clear. Mania 
grandiosa, optimism despite the most ter- 
rible conditions prevailing among the Rus- 
sian people during the years of his rule, 
obsession by belief in the imminence of a 
world revolution, incapacity to understand 
the real results of his actions—these traits 
are the characteristics of a progressive 
paralytic in the last stages of this illness. 
This means that Lenin from the time of his 
return to Russia was an ill man. 


Look at Lenin’s face. Is it not a face 
which might have been taken from the 
album of the “inborn criminals” of Lom- 
broso? Extreme cruelty, expressing itself 
in pitiless massacres, in relentless resolu- 
tion to destroy all the world for his own 
personal reasons, is stamped upon these 
sinister features. Lenin’s complete ab- 
sence of all moral, religious and social 
principles, his absolute cynicism beauti- 
fied with sonorous phrases about “ bour- 
geois prejudices,” and so forth, betray the 
characteristic stigmata of an anti-social 
human being. His wild energy in destruc- 
tion, his practice of ‘ ‘direct action,” his 
fanatic efficiency in the spreading of 
hatred and his complete incapacity to fol- 
lew any creative activity are further ex- 
emplifications of Lenin’s anti-social and 
dangerous propensities. 
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Study Lenin’s works. In his first book, 
“The Development of Capitalism in Rus- 
sia,” as well as in his latest pamphlets and 
articles, we find only dull, narrow and 
unoriginal repetitions of two or three of 
the principal ideas of Marx, followed by 
much rude scolding of his opponents. 
One-sidedness, inability to grasp the essen- 
tial features of a given situation, the be- 
trayal of intense bitterness and hatred— 
such are the principal features of his 
books and articles. These characteristics 
were especially clear in his last speeches 
and articles. I remember two articles 
written by him against me in 1921, pub- 
lished in the Pravda and in a magazine 
called “Under the Standard of Marxism” 
(No. 3). In these articles Lenin denounced 
me as an “ideologist of reaction,” as a 
“servant of the clergy, ” as a “defender of 
slavery.” as “leader of all reactionary in- 
telligentsia and of the counter-revolution- 
ary peasants,” and so on. 


His own and his followers’ egotistical 
nature was very clearly expressed by the 
statement made by Bukharin to one of my 
friends in 1921: “We achieved our pur- 
pose. We entered history and left our 
trace on it. All other things are not im- 
portant.” But Lenin’s alleged devotion to 
the interests of the working classes, his 
alleged desire to liberate them, his alleged 
high ideals—how can all that be reconciled 
with the true nature of this fanatic vision- 
ary? Any serious student of human na- 
ture, however, can easily explain this con- 
tradiction. All these flamboyant ‘ ‘speech 
reactions” and the mad “super-idealism”™ 
expressed in them are nothing but “beau- 
tifying veils” with which this type of man 
usually disguises his subconscious prim- 
itive animal impulses and betrays himself 
as well as other people. In such types of 
so-called super-idealists the most danger- 
ous anti-social extremists are latent. 


In normal times such men are not very 
dangerous and cannot gain any serious in- 
fluence. In the pathological epochs of 
revolution, however, men of this type rise 
to the apex of the social pyramid and be- 
come the leaders of the disorganization 
and destruction of all social life. This ex- 
plains why Lenin, with his pronounced 
tendencies toward ruthless repression and 
bloodshed, became the hero of the second 
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period of the revolution in Russia and 
why the Russian revolutionaries chose as 
their leader a physically ill and mentally 
unbalanced man. The results of the ac- 
tivities of Lenin and his companions com- 
pletely confirm this interpretation. De- 
struction of all economic life of Russia, 
superhuman sufferings of the people, men- 
tal and moral bankruptcy, complete neg- 
lect of the interests of the people, espe- 
cially of the workers and peasants, their 
despoilment of all political rights, and 
bloodshed—endless bloodshed—such are 
the objective results of this “devotion to 
the interests of the people” and such are 
the achievements of this “savior of hu- 
manity.” This valuation sounds severe, 
but it is true. 


Soviet GOVERNMENT DooMED 


What will be the effect of Lenin’s death 
on the stability of the Soviet Republic? 
All evidences indicate that it will accele- 
rate an already inevitable débacle. Lenin’s 
death occurred at a very critical moment. 
I refer not only to the friction which is 
going on within the Communist Party, 
but to the general situation of Russia at 
the present time. When asked my opinion 
of the stability of the Soviet Government, 
I replied: “It may fall any moment, but 
probably it will agonize fox some time; 
scarcely longer than two or three years.” 
This statement may appear paradoxical at 
this moment when the Labor Government 
of Great Britain has actually recognized 
the Soviet Government, when other Gov- 
ernments are preparing to do so, and when 
we are told that the “Soviet Government 
is stronger then it has ever been.” My view 
is based on the following considerations: 

1. Ninety-five to ninety-nine per cent. of 
the Russian population hates the present 
Government more intensely than it hated 
that of the old régime. 

2. Economic conditions imperatively de- 
mand that the Bolsheviki give necessary 
concessions in the sphere of political life 
and juridical guarantees. If thev decline 
to do this the economic crisis will bring 
about the overthrow of the Soviet régime. 
‘If the Communists choose the first alterna- 
live they will be beaten in the first real 
election that occurs, and this will lead to 
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the complete defeat of the Communist 
Party. 

3. The Russian population is gathering 
its forces after the exhaustion produced by 
the World War, by revolution, famine and 
disease. It cannot now be commanded as 
it was commanded from 1918 to 1922. 


4. The objective results of the revolu- 
tion, which are now quite clear, are essen- 
tially inimical to the Communist Govern- 
ment. The unprecedented growth of relig- 
ion, the feeling of nationalism, the deep 
animosity to communism and socialism, 
the approval of the ownership of private 
property, and many other developments of 
national thought, cannot be reconciled with 
the principles on which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is based. 


5. The Soviet Government during the 
last years has spent all the nation’s wealth 
—all the gold of the State funds, about 
2,000,000,000 gold rubles, and all private 
and church wealth. Now it is poor. It 
can get money for its huge expenses only 
by robbing the peasantry by pitiless taxes’ 
and duties. This policy is increasing the 
animosity of the peasants to the Soviet 
régime. 

6. More than half the Bolshevist gov- 
ernmental machine is composed of the old 
Czarist bureaucrats, Generals, officials and 
autocrats. These “radishes,” as they have 
come to be known in Russia, because they 
are red outside and white within, are 
awaiting the first happy occasion to dis- 
miss the present rulers. 

7. The “Red” Army is in reality “white” 
in sympathies. It is now a national Rus- 
sian army, with the same feelings toward 
the Government as that which animates the 
peasantry. 

8. The Communist Party represents now 
the “river ice” in the Spring. It is split, 
not into two or three factions, but into 
many. Its leaders are physically exhausted. 
Some of them are sick men. Trotsky is 
reported to be afflicted with cancer and, 
after inner conflicts with other leaders, to 
have gone into retirement. The party has 
lost its previous wild energy, mad enthu- 
siasm and feverish hopes to create a new 
order of society. Like Lenin, it is enter- 


ing into the last stage of its “progressive 


paralysis.” A part of its members are 
now good “bourgeois,” who try to main- 
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tain relations with the 
old groups and who 
with them may yet de- 
molish their “Left” 
comrades. Another part 
is demanding the re- 
turn to the “militaris- 
tic communism” of 
1918-20, which is im- 
possible. A third part 
demands the real dem- 
ocratization of the po- 
litical system, which 
can lead only to the 
end of the Communist 
Government. There is, 
lastly, a manoeuvring 
“Centre” ruling Russia 
now. This state of de- 
generation and disin- 
tegration cannot exist 
a very long time. 


LENIN’s DEATH BouND 
TO HASTEN FALL 


The death of Lenin 
is one of the factors 
that will reinforce and 
accelerate these proc- 
esses. Its effect will 
not be immediately 
perceptible, but its in- 
fluence will ultimately 
be very important. 
Lenin was the only 
leader who had exclu- 
sive authority among the members of the 
Communist Party. His existence prevented 
deep and sharp friction among them. He 
was the force that kept them together and 
did not permit them to devour one another. 

On the other hand, Lenin was the only 
man who had a certain popularity among 
the Russian people. This comparative 
popularity was due to some extent to his 
Russian origin. Though the non-Russian 
leaders of Communism are scarcely worse 
than Lenin, the psychology of the Russian 
masses led them to forgive the Russian 
Lenin for many crimes which they did not 
forgive to the rulers of alien blood. 
Lenin’s existence and leadership gave the 
Soviet Government the semblance of Rus- 
sian dictatorship and Russian power. 
Kalinin, the so-called “President” of the 


Eroza, the 
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standing beside a large bust of Lenin 
has nearly completed 


Soviet Republic, during his travels across 
Russia was often reproached by the peas- 
ants with the fact that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was composed of non-Russian men. 
“You are mistaken. You forget our Le- 
nin,” was his usual answer. 

This justification is now impossible. 
Evervbody in Russia knows that Stalin is 
a Caucasian, that Dzerzhinsky is a Pole, 
that Trotsky, Kamenev, Zinoviev, Radek 
and Litvinov are of Jewish origin. The 
Russian leaders, Rykov, Bukharin, Piata- 
kov and Tchitcherin play secondary réles. 
The non-Russian stock of the present oli- 
garchy is: clear to everybody in Russia. 
The non-Russian character of the Third In- 
ternational is known to all Russian people 
also. Such a Government, in the present 
great reinforcement of the national feeling 
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of the Russian Nation, is, in the eyes of the 
latter, a “foreign Government.” This oli- 
garchy of aliens has aroused and is arous- 
ing deep dissatisfaction even among the 
Communists of Russian stock, who have 
also become nationalists. 

It is easy to understand, then, why the 
death of Lenin will have a serious effect 
in the future, why the present Government 
is losing all ground and why the disinte- 
gration of the Communist Party is in- 
creasing and will inevitably increase. The 
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facts that I have given explain to some 
extent my conviction that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment cannot endure. The time is draw- 
ing near when this conviction will be a 
reality which cannot be denied even by 
those who now cherish the most erroneous 
ideas about the present situation in Russia. 
The loss of Lenin will prove to be not only 
an irreparable loss to the Soviet Govern- 
ment but a disaster which, combined with 
other factors, will lead to the overthrow 
of the Bolshevist régime. 


Ii. CYNIC AND UNSCRUPULOUS OPPORTUNIST 


The Jewish Tribune, 


Editor of 


By HERMAN BERNSTEIN 


noted publicist and writer on 


Russian literature and politics 


WENTY-SEVEN years ago, at the 

YT coronation of Nicholas II., more 

than two thousand people were 

crushed and trampled to death during the 

festivities in the Khodinskoye Polye, near 
Moscow. 

Moseow dispatches in January, 1924, 
reported that hundreds of Russians were 
wounded during the funeral ceremony of 
Nikolai Lenin, the apostle of the Com- 
munists who are ruling Russia today. The 
Czar was not only the head of the State, 
but also the head of the Russian Church, 
and but six years after his death the Rus- 
sian people are willing to canonize Niko- 
lai Lenin, to class him among the saints, 
even théugh his party has been combating 
religion in Russia and has stripped it of 
its authority and power. 

Such a quick transformation could hap- 
pen only in Russia. And only in Russia 
could the Lenin experiment have been 
made. For the vast majority of the Rus- 
sian people, backward and undeveloped, 
oppressed for centuries, kept in ignorance, 
easily served as clay in the hands of any 
strong man who undertook to fashion it 
according to his will. 

Lenin and his disciples succeeded ir. hold- 
ing sway over Russia because they knew 
the psychology of the Russian people, and 
they realized that a people intimidated by 
the knout and the bavonet under the Czars 
could be led through revolution only by 
force. Lenin and Trotsky succeeded where 
Lvov and Kerensky had failed, because 


Lvov and Kerensky were idealists who 
made the blunder of believing that liberty 
could be introduced in Russia without 
strong discipline and authority. 

The Czar’s political Secret Police Depart- 
ment, the most efficient department in the 
old Russian Government, kept close watch 
of all the revoltitionists who were seeking 
to overthrow the dynasty of the Roman- 
offs. The archives of the Okhrana con- 
tained detailed accounts of every step and 
move of the more important revolutionists. 
The secret police frequently succeeded in 
penetrating the innermost councils of the 
revolutionists and thus securing informa- 
tion regarding their most confidential 
plans and plots by planting spies and 
provocateurs in almost every conspirative 
gathering. One of Lenin’s closest friends, 
whom he trusted implicitly, Malinovsky, 
who represented the Social Democrats in 
the Duma, was afterward unmasked as a 
member of the Secret Police Department. 

Thus the Czar’s Government knew not 
only every move of Lenin’s in Russia and 
abroad, but was kept well informed as to 
the deliberations of his party councils, and 
had on record most of the secret reports of 
Lenin and the other leaders of the Bol- 
shevist wing of the Social Democratic 
Party. And yet Lenin was successful in 
escaping the clutches of the Russian gen- 
darmerie. 

In a privately printed volume, based 
upon the documents of the Moscow Secret 
Police Department, the following bio- 
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graphical material regarding Lenin ap- 
pears: 

Vladimir Ilyitch Ulyanov, also known 
under the names of “Lenin,” “Ilyitch” and 
“Tulin,” born April 10, 1870, was the son 
of a Councilor of State, of the Govern- 
ment of Simbirsk, Greek Orthodox by reli- 
gion, educated at the Simbirsk Gymnasium. 
On graduation, in 1887, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Kazan, from which he was ex- 
pelled for having participated in the stu- 
dent disorders in 1887. He was deprived 
of the right of domicile in the Govern- 
ment of Simbirsk and was placed under 
the surveillance of the police. 

In 1891 he entered the University of 
Petersburg and engaged in literary work; 
he married Nadezhda Krupskaya, who had 
been banished for political reasons; his 
mother, a widow, lives in Podolsk, Govern- 
ment of Moscow; his brother, Dmitry, is in 
Podolsk, under the surveillance of the po- 
lice; his sister Maria was implicated in 
Moscow in crimes against the State, and 
his second sister, Anna, is married to Mark 
Elizarov, who is also under the surveil- 
lance of the police, in connection with in- 
formation received in 1901. His brother, 


Alexander Ilyitch Ulyanov, was executed 
in 1887 for having participated in a ter- 
rorist plot. 


ACTIVITIES AS A YOUNG MAN 
In 1895 Vladimir Ulyanov (Lenin) wen* 


abroad on a passport given him by the 
Petersburg Chief of the City on March 25, 
and a circular about Lenin was forwarded 
to the frontier points. While abroad, Ul- 
yanov (Lenin) entered into negotiations 
with the emigré Plekhanov for the purpose 
of organizing a regular transport of revo- 
lutionary literature into Russia, and then, 
upon his return to Petersburg, Ulyanov 
wrote articles for the illegal newspaper 
Rabocheye Delo (The Workmen’s Cause). 
In 1896 he was arrested in connection with 
the activities of the Petersburg Social 
Democrats, and on Jan. 29, 1897, he was 
ordered banished for three years to East- 
ern Siberia and deprived of the right, at 
the expiration of that term, to reside in 
the capitals, in factory regions, in cities 
where there are universities, and in the 
Cities of Irkutsk and Krasnoyarsk, for 
three years thereafter. He lived in exile 
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until July 16, 1900, in Sushensk, Govern- 
ment of Yeniseisk, and then left Russia on 
a foreign passport given him by the Gov- 
ernor of Pskov. Then ne became a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the Social 
Democratic Party, and shortly afterward 
occupied an important position among the 
Russian emigrés. With Zederbaum (Mar- 
tov) and Potresov he started the publica- 
tion of the party organ Iskra (The Spark). 
In 1903 he directed the councils of the sec- 
ond conference of his party abroad, and in 
1907 attended the London conference. In 
October, 1908, he participated in the con- 
ferences of the International Socialist Bu- 
reau at Brussels and in Geneva. and in De- 
cember, 1908, he attended the Russian con- 
ference in Paris. 

In January, 1908, Ulyanov (Lenin) 
came to Moscow. The department had the 
following information regarding that trip 
of his to Russia: Telegrams dated Jan. 25 
and Feb. 9, 1908, gave information to the 
effect that Ivan Vasilyevitch Kazakovsky, 
a member of the Central Committee of the 
Social Democratic Workmen’s Party, shad- 
owed by sleuths, was going to Moscow for 
a conference with Lenin, and that a certain 
woman, whose name was unknown, was to 
hand Lenin 10,000 rubles, in 500-ruble 
bills. Upon receipt of this money Lenin 
was to leave for Geneva. The Chief of the 
Moscow Secret Police Department was to 
have these people arrested. Together with 
this information, dated Feb. 9, a photo- 
graph of Lenin with a detailed deseription 
was forwarded. Lenin was thus described: 
“Small stature, thick-set, short-necked, 
round red face, beard and mustaches 
shaved, nose slightly ‘turned up, sharp 
look, bald, high forehead, almost always 
carried a rain cape, changes his headgear, 
sometimes wearing a Chinese fur cap, 
sometimes a Finnish cap of English mate- 
rial, resembling a jockey’s cap; his gait is 
firm.” But all that information came too 
late. for his conference with Kazakovsky 
took place on the day of his arrival in 
Moscow, in a hotel near one of the rail- 
road stations, where Kazakovsky handed 
him the money, and after which Lenin left 
Russia that very day. Thus, while Lenin 
was on his way to Geneva, the Police De- 
partment was searching for him energet- 
ically in Moscow; the people with whom , 
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it was believed he would meet were shad- 
owed by sleuths, and only on March 1 the 
Petersburg Secret Police Department dis- 
covered that Lenin had left Moscow for 
Geneva on Feb. 11. 

The records of the Police Department 
show that Lenin was also expected in Mos- 
cow in 1911, and the police were instructed 
to notify the political department imme- 
diately of Lenin’s arrival. But there was 
no information as to whether or not he 
actually came to Russia again before the 
revolution. 

In 1912 Lenin settled in Cracow and 
directed the Bolshevist movement from 
there. 

The agents of the Russian Secret Police 
Department knew every move of his 
through its agents, who were Lenin’s inti- 
mate friends and co-workers, Malinovsky, 
the Bolshevist Deputy in the Imperial 
Duma, and Chernomazov, the editor of 
Pravda, published at that time in Peters- 
burg. 

At the outbreak of the war Lenin lived 
in a Galician village, where he was arrest- 
ed by the Austrian authorities, but the Cen- 
tral Government of Austria ordered him 
released, and he went to Switzerland. 
There he organized the conferences of Zim- 
merwald and Kienthal, at which he pro- 
posed sabotage and armed revolt to end 
the war of the nations and start a war of 
the classes. 

Until that time Lenin was the dominat- 
ing force in the inner councils of the Bol- 
shevist party, but his name was little 
known outside the ranks of the party. 

A month after the Russian revolution he 
went with a group of other Bolsheviki to 


Russia by way of Germany, in the notori-, 


ous “sealed car.” This attracted universal 
attention, particularly because the German 
military leaders had granted him permis- 
sion to pass through Germany during the 
war. 

HELPED BY GERMANY 


Immediately upon his arrival in Russia 
he commenced his agitation against the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government of 
Lvov and Milukov. He conducted a violent 
campaign from the balcony of the Kshe- 
shinsky Palace in Petersburg and through 
the columns of the Pravda. When he was 
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accused of having been helped by the Ger- 
man Imperial Government to come to Rus- 
sia, he answered that he would accept help 
from any of the powers as long as it 
would help the cause of the social revolu- 
tion. Like a stormy petrel he hovered over 
Russia, amid chaos and confusion, amid 
orgies of destruction and demoralization. 
He offered temptations to the mobs and 
made promises that dazzled the war-ex- 
hausted masses. He kept coining new slo- 
gans; such as “Do as you like!” “Steal that 
which was stolen from others!” “You 
want land, take it!” “You want money, 
there are the banks, help yourselves!” 
“You want peace, drop your guns and re- 
turn home!” 

Thus he naturally won over the un- 
thinking masses who had so long walked in 
darkness. With the aid of his disciples he 
unchained the basest passions and let loose 
the mob spirit. 

The Bolsheviki, headed by Lenin, were 
the first to raise in Russia a commanding 
voice after the revolution. They resorted 
to guns and bayonets, they dazzled the 
workmen and the soldiers with tempting 
promises to set them free and to open to 
them the wealth of the world. Above all, 
Lenin promised them peace, land, bread 
and liberty. He kindled the bonfire which 
was to illumine the world and set mankind 
ablaze with revolution. And the simple 
Russian people were promised the glory of 
serving as the first martyrs for a great 
ideal. 

Enslaved under Czarism, accustomed to 
obeying the master’s voice and knout, the 
people suddenly heard another master’s 
voice, that of the Bolshevist leaders, and 
they obeyed by force of habit. 

Then came the unsuccessful revolt of 
July, 1917, against the Kerensky Govern- 
ment. Lenin fled to Finland and remained 
there until October. When the Bolsheviki 
triumphed over Kerensky in November, 
1917, Lenin came to Smolny Institute and 
took charge of the new Government of the 
People’s Commissars. He made the peace 
of Brest-Litovsk with Germany, against 
the advice of Trotsky, and he started the 
communist experiments which have since 
failed. During 1918, when an attempt was 
made on Lenin’s life by Dora Kaplan, a 
reign of terror was instituted as a policy of 
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vengeance. This was followed by chaos, 
civil war, wars against the White Guards 
and the allied interventions. The blunders 
of some of the allied statesmen and mili- 
tarists, and the foreign invasions on all 
fronts, helped Lenin and his disciples to 
strengthen their authority and power, for 
even the anti-Bolshevist elements in Russia 
rallied to the Government that was fight- 
ing for Russia. The people feared the in- 
terventionists more than they feared the 
Solsheviki. And the Bolsheviki, who*had 
preached that they recognized no father- 
land, suddenly became the national de- 
fenders of Russia. 


In the meantime, the press was muzzled, 
the opposition press was entirely sup- 
pressed, there was no freedom of speech or 
suffrage, and the terrible Cheka, first un- 
der the direction of Uritzky and afterward 
under the leadership of Dzherzhinsky, ter- 
rorized the Russian people. And the Rus- 
sion working people and the peasants were 
suffering the worst hardships and priva- 
tions. 


Lenin was the most fearless ideologist of 
the Bolsheviki. He was never afraid to 
change his view, or to advance new inter- 
pretations of Marxism, for the purpose of 
adapting himself to new situations. He 
criticized his followers ruthlessly, and his 
authority and influence over them was 
never shaken by his readiness to make con- 
cessions. And he made concessions fre- 
quently on the ground that the revolution 
needed a “breathing spell.” Thus he ex- 
plained that the Brest-Litovsk separate 
peace was but a “breathing spell.” 

In 1918 he outlined the Bolshevist pol- 
icy in a characteristic speech, saying: 

“The question before the proletariat is 
this: Either a social revolution, discipline, 
organization and the introduction into life 
of all the demands of the revolution or the 
ruin of our revolution. Our foreign posi- 
tion is extremely difficult. We experi- 
enced in the past and may still have to 
experience most difficult trials, defeats and 
degradations. But it would be most naive 
to suppose that a revolution could avoid 
difficulties and obstacles on its way. 


“The peace we concluded is to a high de- 
gree unstable, but our task, while we are 
still alone in the Socialist struggle, is to 
hold out as long as possible until our 


Western European comrades will come to 
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us. We must make our policies subservient 
to this aim. It is impossible to foretell 
how long our breathing spell will last, but 
while we have it our task is to steer, wait 
and retreat. 


“Only an international revolution can 
save us from all our troubles. It is slow 
in coming, but it is ripening, and though 
it will not come with the speed we desire, 
it is surely coming. * * * If we invite 
specialists, representatives of the bour- 
goisie, into our nationalized enterprises, it 
is only because the laboring class has 
neither the practical knowledge nor the 
ability to organize and carry on the indus- 
tries. There is nothing we can teach the 
capitalists, but there is something we can 
learn from them. We have conquered cap- 
ital, but only after we have conquered our 
own disorganization shall we come to the 
triumph of socialism.” 


FarLurRES ADMITTED 


In 1921 Lenin admitted the failure of 
most of the communist experiments and in- 
troduced his new economic policy, which 
was a bold and radical operation, and 
which no other Bolshevist leader would 
have dared perform. He reversed himself 
completely, but it was again explained as 
an essential “breathing spell.” Gradually 
Lenin was leading Russia back to capital- 
ism, with reservations. 


Lenin was a powerful thinking machine, 
cold, cynical, yet fanatical, forceful, per- 
sonally honest, yet unscrupulous in his 
means to gain his end, dominating, ruthless 
and fearless. 


A Socialist who knew Lenin intimately 
said that Lenin had always lived frugally, 
and that no one could point to a single in- 
dulgence, to a single extravagance, habitual 
to him. He was called the “Bolshevik who 
remained poor” and who was generally ad- 
mired for his scrupulous honesty. But 
while Socialists always recognized his per- 
sonal disinterestedness, they were unani- 
mously agreed that Lenin would stop at 
nothing if he considered it beneficial to 
the revolution. 


Lenin never boasted of being consistent. 
He attacked Kerensky for applying the 
death penalty at the front to maintain dis- 
cipline, and yet several months later thou- 
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sands of people were put to death under 
the Lenin régime. 

Whatever views people may hold with 
regard to Lenin, whether they consider him 
the arch destroyer of Russia, or whether 
they look upon him as the apostle of a new 
world order, or whether the Russian peas- 
ants see in him a new saint, it is certain 
that his personality and his experiment are 
destined to occupy an important place in 
the world’s history. He defied the powers 
of the world, he experimented with 
his theories on a huge scale, he taught 
the world: a great lesson, he caused 
the world’s foremost diplomats to trem- 
ble with fear lest his ideas should 
succeed and spread the flames of revo- 
lution to other countries. He failed dis- 
tinctly and unmistakably. He made nu- 
merous concessions and compromises, 
and yet he succeeded in retaining his 
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erip on Russia for years. He dared brand 
some of his communist followers as scoun- 
drels, charlatans, criminals and fools, and 
he punished many of them. As a cynic he 
proved himself more than a match for the 
politicians of Europe; as a student he sur- 
passed most of them. He sought support 
for his authority in the chaos and unrest 
that sprang from the war, and hoped for 
encouragement and reinforcement from the 
ranks of the discontented everywhere. De- 
spite his colossal failure, he was able to 
retain his power over the Russian people, 
and over his own discipline, which was 
more difficult. This could happen only 
in Russia, where everything is possible. In 
fact, Lenin himself expressed his surprise 
at this. It is reported that Lenin said to 
Gorky some time ago: “The most astonish- 


ing thing about this whole business is that 
no one has yet put us out of power.” 


OF A NEW ORDER 


By Paxton HisBen 


Captain, U. 8.. A. 
Committee for 


(Reserve) ; 


Petrograd. 
made 
on 


In times of anarchy one may seem a 
despot in order to be a savior.—Mirabeau. 


OT since Napoleon has any individ- 
| \ ual inspired such fanatic hatreds 
wae and such fervent loyalty as Nikolai 
Lenin. The probability of an undistorted 
estimate of his significance in our day is 
therefore remote. Nevertheless, certain ele- 
ments of the man’s greatness are indispu- 
table. Certain of his accomplishments are, 
beyond question, permanent. 

Like Napoleon, Lenin has a two-fold 
place in history. Napoleon seems primar- 
ily a French figure; but his influence on 
ihe development of the whole of Europe, 
and indeed of a large part of the world, 
has become increasingly apparent through- 
out the past century. Never was this more 
evident than today when the ghost of 
Napoleon is leading France once more into 
the abyss of an attempted military domi- 
nation of Europe. With Lenin, however, it 


Executive 
Relief of Russian Children. 
visited Russia in 1905 as Secretary to the 
Since the Soviet Government gained 
several trips to Russia and has written numerous 
Russian developments 


Secretary, American 
Captain Hibben first 
American Embassy in 
power he has 
articles 


is the other way about. His primary sig- 
nificance is world-wide. It was only inci- 
dentally that his native land came to be 
the laboratory of the vast experiment 
which Lenin directed for six years—a lab- 
oratory strikingly ill-suited by the very 
backwardness of the country for such an 
experiment. 


To millions the world over the out- 
standing accomplishment of Nikolai Lenin 
lies in the fact that he set the world prole- 
tarian revolution in motion. The vast army 
of the world’s producers had come, through 
the centuries, to be regarded as immovable. 
Within the mass efforts to ameliorate 
labor conditions were merely the selfish 
activities of groups bound together by very 
narrow common interests, and so confident 
had the class-conscious non-workers be- 
come that this was “immutable humsn 
nature,” presenting, therefore, no menace 
to the established order, that an initial im- 
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pulse imparted to the working masses of 
the world, struck them as of no signifi- 
The fact was, and indeed still is, 


cance. 
combated by the chil 


ing its existence. “The Russian experiment 


has failed,” is the 


Trotsky were defeated, and had to crawl 


back to capitalism.” 


LENIN AND CLAss CONSCIOUSNESS 


The error of such declarations is that 


the experiment in 
communism to which 
reference is made 
was never _ really 
tried; and so, though 
declaring it a failure 
may satisfy the panic- 
stricken, it does not 
alter what Lenin suc- 
ceeded in accomplish- 
ing. The world-wide 
motto of the Russian 
revolution was not in 
the least: “Forward 
the Proletarian Revo- 
lution,” or any other 
such high - sounding 
and probably mean- 
ingless_ phrase. It 
was: “Workers of the 
World, Unite!” And 
in the light of Lenin’s 
vision the exploited 
millions the world 
over have had _ re- 
vealed to them their 
common interest and 
their united power. 
As there is nothing 
more indestructible 
than an idea, it is the 
wide launching of 
this idea of the com- 
mon interest and the 
united power of those 
who create and pro- 
duce that is Lenin’s 
greatest achievement. 

The idea of the 
wrong involved in the 
exploitation of the 
masses by the few is 
neither new nor con- 
fined to the disciples 
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of Karl Marx. Lincoln put it more specif- 
ically, perhaps, in these words: 

It has so happened in all ages of the 
world that some have labored and others 
have without labor enjoyed a very large pro- 
portion of the fruits. 


This is wrong and 


But though philosophers and statesmen 


International 


Lenin caught by the camera in a 
characteristic attitude 


have held this theory for centuries, it is 
due only to Nikolai Lenin that those most 
concerned—the workers themselves—have 


at last come to hold 
the same view. And 
nothing that can take 
place in the world 
hereafter can alter 
this thing that Lenin 
brought to pass. No 
amount. of  propa- 
ganda, neither the 
isolation of Russia 
nor war against Rus- 
sia, nor indeed the 
collapse of the entire 
Russian experiment, 
can overshadow this 
result. For Russia 
has nothing whatever 
to do with it. It is 
an awakened _ con- 
sciousness in_ the 
minds of men. This 
is Lenin’s monument, 
and it cannot be de- 
stroyed nor conjured 
away. 


LENIN’s OPPORTUNITY 


-It is one thing to 
launch an idea in the 


world, to however 
wide an extent, and 
quite another to en- 
dow that idea with the 
convincing quality of 
reality. Only a lim- 
ited number of fanat- 
ics will pursue an 
idea for its own sake, 
and relatively few 
of these are to be 
found among workers 
who are realists by 
necessity. Had Lenin 
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done no more than formulate a dogma his 
significance would scarcely exceed that of 
Bukharin. It was essential to give the 
idea practical, material shape, that it 
might be visualized by millions of simple 
folk to whom words are too frequently 
without meaning. On the other hand, as 
Lenin has himself pointed out, the realiza- 
tion, even temporarily, of a revolutionary 
ideal requires a rare combination of cir- 
cumstances. Lenins in every generation 
for the past two thousand years have 
proved ineffective because the ears of 
mankind have been filled with the din of 
the market place or because the intelli- 
gence of mankind has been insulated by 
the non-conductor of superstition. It is 
in the awesome silence that follows the 
cessation of thundering guns that the voice 
of Lenin carries to the end of the earth; it 
is in the void of disillusion created by a 
spiritual betrayal of humanity that place is 
found for a new vision of the relation of 
man to man. 

For this reason Lenin’s practical part in 
the Russian revolution is as vital to his 
significance as his message to the workers 
of the world, for it was in the retort of the 
developments that followed the revolution 
that Lenin’s theories were refined from 
mere dogma into realities that any child 
can grasp. Obviously, too, Lenin did not 
make the revolution; it was the revolution 
that furnished him the opportunity, not to 
patch, to piece together, to mend, but te 
build anew. That, when this opportunity 
appeared, Lenin was ready to meet it is 
the measure of his greatness, as it is the 
measure of the pathetic failures of Milu- 
kov the imperialist, and Kerensky the ir- 
resolute. 


In the fall of 1917 there was one great, 
compelling hunger in the hearts of men 
and women throughout the world. They 
wanted peace. The usual channels for pub- 
lic sentiment provided by parliamentary 
democracies had long since been walled 
up as a war measure, and neither poli- 
ticians nor profiteers possessed the means 
of perceiving the depths and _ fervency 
among the masses of the rising abhorrence 
of continued war. But Lenin knew, 
and his unequivocal pronouncement for 
immediate peace at whatever sacrifice got 
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him, as if by magic, the ear of the toiling, 
fighting, taxpaying, inarticulate masses, 
not in Russia alone but wherever his 
words could penetrate the wall of censor- 
ship. When he spoke for peace he could 
couple with peace whatever doctrine he 
and his associates of the majority wing of 
the Social Democrats cared to lay down as 
essential to the achievement of peace, and 
millions listened—for when Lenin said 
“peace,” he meant peace, and not more 
war under a camouflage. When Lenin 
actually made peace he gained a follow- 
ing that numbered millions, from one end 
of the world to the other, millions to 
whom he might have preached the loftiest 
idealism for a lifetime without success. 
For peace was a concrete result. 

Within Russia the effect of Lenin’s land 
policy was far-reaching. Kerensky, before 
him, also had declared for peace and for 
a partition of the land among the peasants 
of Russia. But Kerensky’s peace was the 
disastrous offensive of 1917, and Keren- 
sky’s land division was scarcely less 
illusory. As Lenin had assumed the ‘re- 
sponsibility of ending the war at any cost, 
so he assumed also the responsibility of 
securing the peasants in the use of the 
land. Even more concrete than peace, 
this second step fixed the leadership of 
Lenin among the Russians to an extent to 
which the world outside Russia has been 
utterly blind. 

It was with the prestige thus gained that 
Nikolai Lenin approached the reali task 
whose accomplishment remains his great- 
est practical achievement: the transforma- 
tion of government in Russia from a politi- 
cal to an economic function. There was, 
in 1917, no political way by which 140,- 
000,000 people in revolution could be per- 
suaded to conserve and not destroy the 
property of their late exploiters; a spirit 
of revenge incited the ignorant Russian 
masses to a general destructiveness as ruth- 
less as that which prevailed in the Baltic 
Provinces during the revolution of 1905. 
There was but one formula that could halt 
such a result, and that formula was eco- 
nomic, not political. Lenin found it, and 
when he said to the Russian peasant: “Do 
not destroy this factory or raze that build- 
ing, because they are no longer the prop- 
erty of those who oppressed you, but your 
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property, the property of the workers and 
peasants of Russia,” the hand of destruc- 
tion was stayed, and 75 per cent. of the 
wealth of Russia was conserved. 

Having achieved peace, laid the founda- 
tions of production through assigning the 
rent of the land to the people by an adap- 
tation of the formula of Henry George, 
and conserved the wealth of Russia through 
a temporary policy of “nationalization.” 
there remained for Lenin but one further 
step to complete his work. As Russia 
gradually progressed to normal, it was evi- 
dent that the ignorance of the peasant 
masses rendered any immediate erection of 
a highly developed Socialist State imprac- 
ticable. It became imperative, therefore, 
to return to individual initiative the con- 
duct of agriculture and industry—of pro- 
duction; ad to effect this, Lenin was 
forced to reverse his entire program under 


IV. THE RUSSIAN 


By Leon 


War Minister 


needs no special recommendation. 
It is best revealed by the irrecon- 


r i NHE internationalism of Nikolai Lenin 


cilable break in the first days of the 
World War with that imitation of inter- 
nationalism which reigned in the Second 
International. Upon the rostrum of Par- 
liament the official leaders of “Socialism” 
endeavored, through abstract explanations 
in the spirit of the old universalists, to: rec- 
oncile the interests of mankind. In prac- 
tice this led, as we know, to the support 
of the rapacious fatherland by the work- 
ing class. 

The internationalism of Lenin from first 
to last is no word formula devised to rec- 
oncile the national with the internationai, 
but the formula rather of international 
action. This internationalism considers 
the territory of the world inhabited by 
so-called civilized mankind as « single, 
continuous field of battle upon which the 
individual nations and their classes wage 
a gigantic struggle against one another. 
According to this internationalism, not a 
single question of importance permits of 
being forced within the national limit. 
Visible and invisible threads connect this 
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pressure of economic necessity. It was the 
test, for if his conception of government as 
an economic function was sound, he could 
do it; if, on the other hand, government 
were really political, no government on 
earth could survive such an about-face. 

That Lenin succeeded is taken abroad as 
admission of the failure of the Russian 
revolution. It is in fact proof of its suc- 
cess, and of the genius of Nikolai Lenin. 
For, as time goes on, it will grow clear to 
people everywhere that when government, 
under whatever outward form, is immedi- 
ately responsive to the economic needs of 
those governed, it serves the people; and 
when, on the other hand, the economic 
needs of the people are warped and 
thwarted by political considerations, the 
means by which this comes to pass is not 
government, whatever it may be called, 
but bureaucracy. 


IN LENIN 


TROTSKY 


of Seviet Russia* 


question with dozens of phenomena in all 
corners of the earth. In the estimation of 
international factors and forces, Lenin was 
more than any one else free of national 
prejudices. 

It was the view of Marx that the philos- 
ophers had explained the world suffi- 
ciently, and he perceived his task to be 
that of reshaping this world. He himself, 
this inspired prophet, did not live to see 
it. The reshaping of the Old World is at 
present in full swing and the one who has 
more to do with it than any one is Lenin. 
His internationalism consists of estimating 
historical events practically, and interven- 
ing practically in their process upon a 
world-wide scale for purposes which affect 
the whole world. Russia and its fate rep- 
resents only one element in this contest 
upon whose outcome the fate of mankind 
depends. 


The internationalism of Lenin needs no 
special recommendation. And yet Lenin 
himself is national in a high degree. He 


*Copyrighted by The Chicago Daily Worker 
and The New York Times Pablishing Company. 
This article was written shortly before Lenin’s 
death. 
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is deeply rooted in the new Russian his- 
tory, absorbs it in himself, gives it the 
most pregnant expression; and in this way 
he reaches the peak of international 
potency and influence. At first sight this 
characteristic of Lenin as “national” may 
be a surprise, and yet, at bottom it is 
something very obvious. To be able to 
lead such a revolution, unprecedented in 
the history of the nations, as the one 
taking place in Russia, it is obviously nec- 
essary to have an unseverable connection 
with the basic forces of the people’s life, 
a bond which springs from the deepest 
roots. 

Lenin embodies the Russian working 
class, the young class, which politically, 
perhaps, is not older than Lenin himself, a 
deeply national class, for it comprises the 
whole of the preceding development of Rus- 
sia; it holds in its hand Russia’s future; 
with it stands or falls the Russian Nation. 
The absence of strict routine and con- 
formity, of falseness and convention, a 
decisiveness in thinking and a daring in 
action, a daring which never degenerates 
into indiscretion—all this marks the Rus- 
sian working class and Lenin as well. 

The nature of the Russian working class 
which has made it the most significant 
force in the international revolution of the 
present, has been molded through the proc- 
ess of Russian national history, by the bar- 
baric cruelty of the absolute government, 
by the insignificance of its privileged 
classes, by the feverish developments of 
capitalism upon the world stock exchange, 
by the degeneracy of the Russian capital- 
istic class and its ideology, and by. the 
cheapness of its policy. Our “third es- 
tate” did not know these things. The 
revolutionary tasks of the Russian work- 
ing class acquired an all-embracing char- 
acter, which included these. Our history 
in the past has had neither a Luther nor a 
Thomas Miinzer, neither a Danton nor a 
Robespierre. Just on that account the Rus- 
sian working class has its Lenin. What 
was lacking in tradition was made up for 
in revolutionary spirit. 


THe PEASANT IN LENIN 


Lenin reflects the Russian working class, 
not only in its proletarian present, but 
also in its peasant past which is still so 
fresh. This man whose leadership is least 
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disputed in the working class, not only 
resembles the peasant outwardly but also 
has a good deal of the peasant in his 
psychology. 

In front of the Smolny Institute stands 
the monument of another great man of the 
world proletariat: Marx, in black frock 
coat, on a rock. Certainly that is a trifle, 
but it would be impossible for a moment to 
imagine Lenin in a frock coat. In a few 
portraits Marx is pictured in a broad, stiff 
shirt front upon which dangles a sort of 
monocle. That Marx did not incline to 
vanity is clear to all those who have some 
conception of the spirit of Marx. But 
Marx grew up on a different soil of na- 
tional culture, lived in another atmosphere. 
In the same way, the leading personalities 
of the German working class have their 
roots extending back, not into the village, 
but into handicraft and the complicated 
city culture of the Middle Ages. 

Even the style of Marx, which is rich and 
beautiful, and in which force and flexibil- 
ity, wrath and irony, ruggedness and ele- . 
gance go hand in hand, reveals the literary 
and ethical stratification of the whole pre- 
ceding social-political German literature 
sin¢e the Reformation and extending even 
further back. The literary and oratorical 
style of Lenin, on the other hand, is amaz- 
ingly simple, ascetic like his whole life. 
But this powerful asceticism has not even 
the shadow of moral preaching about it. 
It is not a principle, not a calculated sys- 
tem, and certainly not verbal decoration, 
but merely the outward expression of an 
intensified concentration of the forces lead- 
ing to action. It is a frugal objectivity pe- 
culiar to the peasant, but projected on a 
gigantic scale. 

All of Marx is contained in the “Com- 
munist Manifesto,” in the foreword of his 
“Critique” and in “Capital.” Even if he 
had not been the founder of the First In- 
ternational, he would have always re- 
mained what he is. Lenin, on the contrary, 
lives entirely in revolutionary action. Had 
he not published a single book in the past, 
he would none the less appear in history as 
that which he is now, as the leader of the 
proletarian revolution. as the founder of 
the Third International. 

A clear scientific system—the so-called 
materialist dialectic system—is necessary 
for the execution of actions of such histor- 
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ical dimension as Lenin had to perform. 
This materialist dialectic system is neces- 
sary, but not sufficient. What is still need- 
ed is that secret creative force which we 
call intuition, the capacity immediately to 
grasp a situation correctly, to separate the 
essential and important from the inessen- 
tial and insignificant, to be able to imagine 
the missing parts of the picture, to follow 
up the thoughts of others and, above all, 
the thoughts of the opponents to their con- 
clusion, to weld all this to a uniform whole 
and to strike the blow the moment that the 
“formula of attack” springs up in the 
mind. That is the intuition for action. In 
one way it is synonymous with what we 
call acumen. 

When Lenin, his left eye narrowed, re- 
ceives a wireless which contains the speech 
made in Parliament by one of the shapers 
of imperialist history or a diplomatic note 
requiring an answer—a mixture of blood- 
thirsty slyness and polished hypocrisy—he 
resembles a devilishly clever peasant who 
does not let himself be confused by any 
words or deluded by any phrases. That is 
highly intensified peasant shrewdness, lift- 


ed to the point of inspiration, and armed 
o 
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with the last word in scientific theory. 
The young Russian working class was 
capable of accomplishing what the peasant 
class—that class which cultivates the hard, 
untouched clod of earth—desires to accom- 
plish. Our whole national past served to 
prepare this very thing. But it is precisely 
because the working class acquired power 
through the course of events that our revo- 
lution has been able at one bound to over- 
come naticnal narrowness and provincial 
backwardness. Soviet Russia is not only 
the shelter of the Communist International, 
but also the living embodiment of its pro- 
gram and its methods. 

In that unknown way in which the per- 
sonality of a man is formed and which has 
not as yet been investigated by science, 
Lenin took from the national that which 
we needed for the most tremendous revolu- 
tionary action in the history of the world. 
It is precisely because the social revolution. 
which had long had its international theo- 
retical expression, now for the first time 
finds in Lenin its national embodiment that 
he became in the real sense of the word the 
revolutionary leader of the world prole- 
tariat. 


THOUGHT 


By Karu RADEK 


One of the foremost exponents of Bolshevik ideas and a leader of 
the Russian Communist Party 


was born, has developed, has grown. 
When Vladimir 
served me glancing through a collection of 
his articles written in the year 1903, which 


IKE everything else in nature, Lenin 


Ilyitch once ob- 


had just been published, a sly smile 
crossed his face, and he remarked with a 
laugh: “It is very interesting to read what 
stupid fellows we were!” But I do not here 
intend to compare the shape of Lenin’s 
skull at the age of 10, 20 or 30 with the 
skull of that man who presided over the 
sessions of the Central Committee of the 
Party or the Council of Peoples’ Commis- 
sars. Here it is not a question of Lenin as 
leader, but as a living human being. P. B. 
Axelrod, one of the fathers of Menshevism, 
who hates Lenin from the bottom of his 
soul—Axelrod’s case is an excellent ex- 
ample of how love can change to hate—re- 


lated, in one of the philippics with which 
he sought to convince me of the harmful- 
ness of Bolshevism in general and of Lenin 
in particular, how Lenin went abroad for 
the first time, and how he went walking 
and bathing with him. “I felt at that 
time,” said Axelrod, “that here was a man 
who would become the leader of the Rus- 
sian Revolutics. Noi only was he an edu- 
cated Marxist—there were many of these— 
but he knew what he wanted to do and how 
it was to be done. There was something of 
the smell of Russian earth about him.” 
Pavel Borisovitch Axelrod is a bad politi- 
cian; he does not smell of the earth. He is 
one who reasons at-home in his own study, 


*Copyrighted by The Chicago Daily Worker 
and The New York Times Publishing Company. 
This article was written shortly before Lenin’s 
death. 
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and the whole tragedy of his life consists 
of the fact that at a time when there was 
no labor movement in Russia he thought 
out the lines upon which such a labor 
movement should develop, and when it de- 
veloped on different lines he was fright- 
fully offended, and today he continues to 
roar with rage at the disobedient child. 
But people often observe in others that 
which is lacking in themselves, and Axel- 
rod’s words with regard to Lenin grasp 
with unsurpassable acuteness precisely 
those characteristics which made Lenin a 
leader. 


It is impossible to be a leader of the 
working class without knowing the whole 
history of the class. The leaders of the 
labor movement must know the history of 
the labor movement; without this knowl- 
edge there can be no leader, just as now- 
adays there can be no great General who 
could be victorious with the least expendi- 
ture of force unless he knew the history of 
strategy. The history of strategy is not a 
collection of recipes as to how to win a 
war, for a situation once described never 
repeats itself. But the mind of the General 
becomes practiced in strategy by its ex- 
press study; this study renders him elastic 
in war, permits him to observe the dan- 
gers and possibilities which the empiri- 
cally trained General cannot see. The his- 
tory of the labor movement does not tell 
us what to do, but it makes it possible to 
compare our position with situations which 
have already been experienced by our 
class, so that in various decisive moments 
we are enabled to see our path clearly, and 
to recognize approaching danger. 

But we cannot get to know the history of 
the labor movement without being thor- 
oughly acquainted with the history of cap- 
italism, with its mechanism in all its eco- 
nomic and political phenomena. Lenin 
knew the history of capitalism as do but 
few of Marx’s pupils. Lenin has indepen- 
dently grasped and thought out the theory 
of historical: materialism as no one else 
has been able to do. for the reason that he 
has studied it with the same object in view 
by which Marx was actuated when creating 
the theory. 

Lenin entered the movement as the em- 
bodiment of the will to revolution, and he 
studied Marxism, the evolution of capital- 
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This striking piece of sculpture is a bust 
of Lenin made by Onorio Ruotolo 


ism, and the evolution of socialism from 
the point of view of their revolutionary 
significance. Plekhanov was a revolution- 
ist, too, but he was not possessed by the 
will for revolution, and despite his great 
importance as a teacher of the Russian 
revolution, he could only teach its algebra 
and not its arithmetic. Herein lies the point 
of transition from Lenin the theorist to 
Lenin the politician. 


Marxist STRATEGY 


Lenin combined Marxism with the gen- 
eral working class strategy, but at the same 
time he applied it concretely’ to that 
strategic task involving the fate of the Rus- 
sian working class. Herein lies the whole 
of Lenin’s genius: in his utmost intensity 
of intimate contact with his field of ac- 
tivity. 

1 must take some other opportunity of 
debating why so great a mind as that of 
Rosa Luxemburg was not capable of un- 
derstanding the correctness of Lenin’s 
principles on the origin of Bolshevism; I 
can only outline the fact; Rosa Luxem- 
burg did not grasp concretely the economic 
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and political difference. between the fight- 
ing conditions of the Russian proletariat 
and those of the proletariat of Western 
Europe. Therefore she inclined to Menshe- 
vism in the year 1904. Menshevism, re- 
garded historically, was the policy of the 
petty-bourgeois intelligentsia, and of those 
strata of the proletariat most closely re- 
lated to the petty bourgeoisie. 

Today it is most interesting to read the 
controversy on the famous first paragraph 
of the party statutes, the paragraph which 
led to the split of the Social Democratic 
Party into Bolsheviki and Mensheviki. At 
that time Lenin’s demand that only the 
members of illegal organizations were to 
be counted as party members appeared 
highly sectarian, But what was the real 
point in question? Lenin sought to pre- 
vent the confused ideas of certain intellec: 
tuals from determining the policy of the 
labor party. Before the first revolution 
any malcontent of a physician or lawyer 
who happened to have read Marx styled 
himself a Social Democrat, although at 
bottom he was only a liberal. Even when 
they entered an illegal organization, even 


when they had broken with their petty 


bourgeois way of living, history shows 
many intellectuals to have remained lib- 
crals at the bottom of their souls. But the 
limitation of the party to such persons as 
were willing to face the dangers of belong- 
ing to an “legal organization, had un- 
doubtly the advantage of lessening the dan- 
ger of bourgeois ascendancy in the labor 
party, and permitted the revolutionary ray 
emanating from the working class to pene- 
trate the party organizations, however 
much filled with intellectual elements. But 
in order to be able to grasp this, in order 
to be even prepared to split the party on 
this account, it was necessary to be as 
closely bound up with Russian realities as 
was Lenin, in his capacity of Russian 
Marxist and Russian revolutionist. And if 
this was not fully clear to many a good 
Marxist in the years 1903 and 1904, it be- 
came clear enough from the moment when 
Axelrod began to mix up the class struggle 
of the proletariat against the Russian bour- 
eeoisie with the famous agrarian cam- 
paign, that is. with the appearance of 
workers at liberal banquets for the double 
purpose of getting to know the bourgeoisie 
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and of becoming filled with hate against 
the capitalist class which, as is well known, 
had never seen the working class except at 
the banquet; moreover, the capitalists were 
to be thus educated into a comprehension 
of the necessity of furthering general na- 
tional interests. 

Lenin’s way of knowing Russian actual- 
ity is another point in which he differs 
from all others who have stretched out 
their hands toward the sceptre of leader- 
ship over the Russian proletariat. Not only 
does he know Russian actuality, he sees 
and feels it as well. At every turning point 
in the history of the party, and especially 
at the moment when we seized power, and 
the fate of 150,000,000 people hung on the 
decisions of the party, I have always been 
amazed at Lenin’s store of what the Eng- 
lish call “common sense.” It may be re- 
marked that when we are speaking of a 
human being of whom we are convinced 
that his like will not occur for a century, 
it is but a poor compliment to praise his 
common sense. but it is in just this that 
his greatness as a politician lies. When 
Lenin has to decide on an important ques- 
tion, he does not think of abstract histori- 
cal categories, he does not think of ground 
rents, of surplus values, of absolutism or 
liberalism. He thinks of Sobakevitch, of 
Gessen, of Sydor from the Tver Province, 
of the Putilov worker, of the policeman on 
the street, and he thinks of the effect of a 
measure on the peasant Sydor and on the 
workman Onufria, as bearers of the revo- 
lution, 


And I shali never forget my talk with 
Lenin before the conclusion of the Brest- 
Litovsk peace. Every argument which we 
brought up against the conclusion of the 
Brest-Litovsk peace rebounded from him 
like peas from a wall. He employed the 
simplest argument: A war cannot be con- 
ducted by a party of good revolutionists 
who, having seized their own bourgeoisie 
by the throat, is not capable of closing a 
bargain with the German bourgeoisie. The 
peasant must carry on the war. “But don’t 
you see that the peasant voted against the 
war?” Lenin asked me. “Excuse me. when 
and how did he vote against it?” “He 
voted with his feet, he is running away 
from the front.” And for him that settled 
the matter, That we would not be able to 
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agree with German imperialism, this Lenin 
knew as well as everybody else, but when 
he spoke in favor of the Brest pause for 
breath, he did not conceal from the masses 
for a single moment the sufferings which 
were bound to follow. But it was no worse 
than the immediate breakdown of the Rus- 
sian revolution; it gave us a shadow of 
hope, a pause for breath, if only but a few 
months, and this was the decisive moment. 
It was necessary that the peasant should 
touch with his hands the earth which the 
revolution had given him; it was necessary 
that he be confronted with the danger of 
losing this earth, for then he would de- 
fend it. 

Let us take another example. It was at 
the time of our defeat in the Polish war, 
when negotiations were taken up at Riga. 
At that time I went abroad, and before 
leaving I paid Lenin a visit, in order to 
speak with him on the differences of opin- 
ion which had arisen between us on the 
relations to the trade unions. Just as Lenin 
held the peasant from the Riazan Province 
before his mental vision when deciding on 
the Brest peace, knowing that this peasant 
was the decisive personality in the drama 
of war, in the same manner he placed him- 
self in the position of the plain workman 
as soon as it was a question of transition 
from civil war to economic reconstruction, 
for without this plain workman no eco- 
nomic reconstruction is possible. How did 
he put the question to himself? The party 
meeting discussed the rdle played by the 
trade unions in political economy; there 
were controversies on syndicalism and 
eclectism. But what Lenin saw was the vic- 
timized workman, enduring unheard of and 
indescribable sufferings, and now called 
upon to reconstitute political economy. 
That the economic reconstruction was an 
imperative necessity, that we had to as- 
semble all our forces, and that we had the 
right to call upon the working class to take 
part in the work, all this appeared incon- 
testable to him, but it was a question 
whether we should begin with this at once, 
whether we should withdraw thousands of 
our best comrades from the army, where 
they had accustomed themselves to com- 
manding, and send them back into the fac- 
tories at once. Nothing would be produced 
by pursuing such tactics. “They must have 





a rest, they are very tired.” Such was 
Lenin’s decisive argument. He saw before 
him the real Russian worker, as he was in 
the Winter of 1921, and he felt what was 
possible and what was not possible. 


Not Buinp to REALITY 


Marx, in the introduction to his Critique 
of Political Economy, states that history 
only sets itself such tasks as it can fulfill. 
This means, in other words, that only he 
who grasps what tasks are historically 
capable of fulfillment at a given moment 
and who does not fight for the desired 
but for the possible can become the in- 
strument of history. Lenin’s greatness lies 
in the fact that he never permits himself to 
be blinded to a reality when it is in process 
of transformation, by any preconceived 
formula, and that he has the courage to 
throw yesterday” s formula overboard as 
soon as it disturbs his grasp of this reality. 
Before our seizure of power we issued as 
revolutionary internationalists the slogan 
of the peoples’ peace against the Govern- 
ment’s peace. And suddenly we found our- 
selves in the position of a Workers’ Gov- 
ernment surrounded by peoples that had 
not yet succeeded in overthrowing their 
capitalist Governments. “How can we con- 
clude a peace with the Hohenzollern Gov- 
ernment”? was a question put by many 
comrades. Lenin answered mischievously: 
“You are worse than hens. A hen cannot 
make up its mind to step over a circle 
drawn around it with chalk. But it can at 
least justify itself by the assertion that 
this circle was drawn by a strange hand. 
We have drawn up our formula with our 
own hands, and now you see the formula 
only, and not the reality. Our formula of 
peace to be concluded by the peoples has 
for its object the awakening of the masses 
against the military and capitalist Govern- 
ment. Now you want us to go to ruin and 
to let the capitalist Governments carry off 
the victory in the name of our revolution- 
ary formula.” 

Lenin’s greatness lies in his aiming at 
goals arising out of realities. In this real- 
ity he sees a powerful steed which will 
carry him to his goal, and he trusts him- 
self to it. But he never abandons himself 
to his dreams. This is not all. His genius 
contains another trait. After he has set 
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himself a certain goal he seeks for the 
means leading to this goal through reality; 
he is not content with having fixed his 
aim, he thinks out concretely and com- 
pletely everything necessary for the attain- 
ment of that aim. “He does not merely work 
out a plan of campaign, but the w hole or- 
ganization of the campaign at the same 
time. Our organizers, who are organizers 
only, have often laughed at Lenin as an 
organizer. Any one seeing how he works 
at home, in his room or at the Council 
of People’s Commissars, might think it 
impossible to find a worse organizer. Not 
only has he no staff of secretaries to pre- 
pare his material, but up to now he has 
never even learned to dictate to a stenog- 
rapher, and gazes at the pen he is writing 
with, something like a peasant from the Don 
district gazing at the first motor car he sees. 
But show us in the whole party one single 
individual capable of realizing within dec- 
ades this central idea on the reform of our 
bureaucratic apparatus, although this re- 
form is inevitable if we do not want the 


peasant, indignant against officialdom, to 
begin to howl. We all know our bureau- 
cratic apparatus, we all cry out against the 
scandalous state of affairs called by Com- 
rade Steklov (chief editor of the Izvestia), 
with all the delicacy of a semi-official 


organ, “slight defects of Soviet mechan- 
ism.” But which one of the party leaders 


puts himself the question: The new eco- 
nomic policy has created a fresh basis for 
an alliance between proletariat and peas- 
antry; how are we to prevent bureaucracy 
from destroying this alliance? Yet the 
great politician of the Russian proletariat, 
prevented by his illness from going 
through his daily routine, thought of the 
central question of State organization, and 
worked out the plan of the struggle for 
decades in advance. This is only the 
preliminary draft—details are dependent 
on the confirmation of experience. But the 
more attention we devote to this superficial 
draft the more plainly we see that in 
Lenin’s personality the great politician and 
the great political organizer are combined. 


VI. A SOVIET INTERPRETATION 


By 


What may be called the official 


Soviet view 


T. EvpoKIMOov 


of Lenin’s achievements and _ historical sig- 


nificance was embodied in the funeral oration delivered at the obsequies in Moscow by “Comrade” 


Evdokimov, a member of the 


follows: 


N 7E are burying Lenin. The genius 
of the workers’ revolution has gone 
from us. His great sagacity “anal 
will to do are dead. Hundreds of millions 
of workers, peasants and colonial slaves 
mourn the death of the potent leader. 
Laboring Russia, which he united and led 
in the victorious struggle and conducted 
through all dangers, is crowding in hun- 
dreds of thousands to his final resting 
place. 

From the whole world swells a wave 
of lamentation, mourning and sorrow. His 
enemies, against whom he waged war as a 
flaming revolutionary, unwillingly lower 
their flags. All realize that the bright star 
of humanity is eclipsed. From his grave 
Lenin stands before the world in of i 
gigantic stature. On the boundary of 





Communist Party’s Central Committee, on Jan. 27. 
address, which was pronounced by Evdokimov on behalf of the Federal Soviet Congress, 


The text of this 
was as 


new epoch. he will stand for centuries a 
grandiose figure. For Lenin was, and will 
remain even after his physical death, the 
lord of a new humanity, its herald, prophet 
and creaior. From century to century per- 
sists the cause of human attempts to win 
freedom from persecution, slavery and 
oppression. 

For the first time in world history sup- 
pressed classes came forth into the arena 
of struggle and conquered. They were the 
first to armor their victory in the steel 
mail of the proletarian dictatorship. The 
were the first proletariat of the cities, poor 
peasants and down-trodden slaves of the 
old imperial colonies, to seize for them- 
selves mastery of the new life and direc- 
tion of their own historical destiny. For 
the first time in human history these labor. 
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ing masses realize their own suflicient 
strength. 


Yes, they can conquer. Yes, they can 


gild, and are gilding, the kingdom of 
labor, of which the best and brightest 
spirits of humanity have dreamed. The 
father of this new humanity was long 


since proclaimed by the enslaved peoples 
of Asia. The revolutionary proletariat of 
Europe and America, the greatest civilized 
continents of our day, consider Lenin as 
its beloved and sagacious leader. And in 
this prodigious world of historical union, 
in this universal alliance of all the op- 
pressed, all the enslaved, all the toilers, 
lies the pledge of victory over capital, that 
devilish obstacle to general progress. 

An unquenchable volcano of revolu- 
tionary energy was Lenin, from whom 
spouted the whole sea of underground rev- 
olutionary lava. Possessing all that was 
best of the old culture, he took in his hands 
the mighty weapon of the Marxist theory, 
he, the man of storm and thunder, and led 
the om all-shattering masses to the gran- 
ite shore of revolutionary accomplishment. 

His capacity for foresight was colossal, 
his intelligence in organizing masses was 
inconceivable. He was the ereatest leader 
of all countries, times and peoples. He was 
the lord of the new humanity, the liberator 
of the world. 

Lenin is dead. But Lenin lives in mil- 
lions of hearts, lives in the great union of 
workers, peasants, proletariat and op- 
pressed nations; lives in the collective in- 
telligence of the Communist Party; lives 
in the workers’ dictatorship which he erect- 
ed, solid and menacing, on the boundary 
of Europe and Asia. 

The Old World is dying. Ruined, man- 
eled, and disfigured lies Europe, the hoary 
mother of capitalistic civilization. For cen- 
turies European capital labored, achieving 
with the hands of her workers marvels 
of technique, living in the full daylight, 
enslaving millions, establishing an iron 
voke upon the necks of both hemispheres 
of the globe. For centuries it strength- 
ened upon the earth its empire of cruelty 
and oppression, blood, slavery and terror. 
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But, caught in its own net, turning skill 
and technique to the service of scientific 
self-destruction, it produced the first gi- 
gantic fissure in its own edifice by the 
World War. The devilish machine of 
capital, already shaken and tottering, is 
about to fall to pieces. But today capital 
in Europe and the whole world is still 
holding out, and only one force, a gigantic 
victorious liberator, can sweep it away. 
That force is the laboring class—that en- 
ergy and will-working class guiding and 
uniting hundreds of millions of men. 

The leader of this psychic mass-human- 
ity was cur comrade Lenin. He held 
the key to the spirit of all workers and 
peasants. Penetrating the heart depths of 
the human strata he aroused their con- 
sciousness, their class instinct, and set on 
their road the most downtrodden and op- 
pressed. Before the mighty ones of this 
world he flung the simple and m: idly dar- 
ing slogan, “All power to the Soviets,” and 
the miracle was performed. 

The league of our Governments grows * 
and strengthens. Stirred to their depths, 
the people—workmen, workwomen, peas- 
ant men, peasant women—are striving to- 
ward the rew life. Avidly, resolutely they 
are seizing upon governmental power and 
step by step abolishing old, decrepit, worth- 
less things. After the bloody struggle our 
country stands firmly on its feet, “and the 
kingdom of the workers and_ peasants 
grows. 

We have lost in Lenin the lovely cap- 
tain of our vessel. That loss is irreplace- 
able because in all the world there never 
was such luminous pain, such mighty ef- 
fort, such inflexible will as that of Lenin, 
who led our Government safely through its 
worst dangers. Henceforth his work is set 
on the right road. Hundreds of thousands 
of comrades of Vladimir Ilyitch firmly 
support his mighty banner. 

Comrades and brothers, raise higher our 
red flav. Know no hesitation in the strug- 
gle for liberty. The proletariat never can 
lose, save by its own torpor. Already it 
is transfiguring the whole world. Prole- 
tarians of all lands, unite! 





Ewing Galloway 


The Cinquantenaire Arch in Brussels commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Belgian independence in 1830 


THE KEYSTONES 


OF BELGIUM’S 


FOREIGN POLICY 


By Henri JAspar 
Foreign Minister of Belgium 


Belgium’s emergence from neutrality due to the World War 
—Her new role in the European drama—Fundamental ne- 
cessity of maintaining her independence and security 


PEOPLE lives its life in its public 
policy, and its history reflects the 
imitations or the greatness of that 


policy.” This saying of Emile Ban- 
ning’s ought to be inscribed on the pedi- 
ment of the Belgian House of Parliament 
and it should be constantly present to the 
minds of all those who have the burden 
and the honor of administering public af- 
fairs. 

Nothing is more complicated, as things 
are today, than to draw up such a program 
of public and foreign policy and defend 
it. The difficulties for Belgium are of 
varying nature. The first and not the 
least important is the change in the status 


of Belgium in consequence of the war. 
The forced neutrality imposed on our coun- 
try in 1830 by the great powers, who were 
interested in preserving the European bal- 
ance of power, was not in the minds of 
those powers the expression of a transi- 
tory policy, born of the necessities of the 
hour; it had come into being through a 
long series of wars and disturbances. It 
was an indirect tribute to the preponder- 
ant place occupied by our country on the 
West-European checkerboard. 

In the course of a peaceful existence of 
84 years the country has adapted itself 
to this neutrality and has reaped from it 
precious fruits. Under its shelter Belgium 
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has been able to establish her foundations 
as a young nation on a firm basis, to 
strengthen her institutions, to develop her 
economic and colonial growth and to culti- 
vate the national arts and sciences. 


EMERGING From NEUTRALITY 


Neutrality, however, besides limiting 
the nation’s sovereignty, had also narrowed 
its horizon. Removed from the conflicts 
of Europe, Belgium had little by little be- 
come accustomed to ignore them. All at 
once, without the slightest perparation, at 
a time when virtually the whole nation 
was lulled by a feeling of false security it 
was forced, first by the war and then by 
the peace, to reconstruct its whole status 
and to play its part in the drama now be- 
ing enacted on the main stage of the world. 

Other peoples have been shaped for 
such a task by the experience of centuries. 
and have drawn inspiration for a method 
and program from the precedents of their 
own history. Belgium had no such re- 
source. She emerged from her neutrality, 
moreover, at the darkest moment of mod- 
ern- history, when even the most experi- 
enced went astray in the encompassing 
The war was for 


gloom and confusion. 
Belgium not only a dreadful tragedy, in 
the course of which she saw her ell in- 


vaded, her children massacred and her 
wealth destroyed; it struck a blow at her 
very soul, through the criminal attack of 
which she was the victim. The violation 
of treaties involved and the barbarous 
methods used to crush her have left in the 
hearts of all her children a burning re- 
sentment. It will take years or even gen- 
erations before these feelings can be ap- 
peased. Who, at this time, can think of 
pardoning or forgetting? It is in this 
atmosphere of passion and resentment that 
Belgium must work and act. 

I do not, however, believe that in human 
affairs we should fear and seek to elimi- 
nate such impulses. Nothing great has 
ever been achieved in the world without 
the aid of powerful and dynamic emotions. 

It is emotion, or at least sentiment, as 
much as reason, that forces us today to 
take our present attitude toward the con- 
flicts of Europe. It is this that tells us that 
in our dealings with Germany we must 
pile precaution on precaution. It is this, 
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too, which bids us to conclude alliances 
which shall protect our independence. 

Belgium, it must be emphasized, is re- 
casting her Government and elaborating 
her political system in the midst of unre- 
strained passions; not only the passions of 
her own people, but also of all the peoples 
that surround her. More striking and con- 
vincing than ever before appears the bond 
which binds her to other countries. Bel- 
gium’s great historian Pirenne devoted his 
life and his genius to vitalizing our con- 
sciousness of our own nationality, tracing 
its roots back through the ages, showing us 
its slow formation and its permanence. But 
in addition to this he brought forward con- 
vincing proof of our close relation with 
the rest of Europe, and showed us how all 
European problems had their repercussion, 
at times their origin, and quite often their 
solution in Belgium. 

What Pirenne’s work as a thinker made 
clear to the eyes of all thinkers and stu- 
dents the war has made palpable even to 
the most poorly informed of our contem- 
poraries.. Belgium in 1914, as so often in 
other days, was not only one of the princi- 
pal battlefields of the war; she gave the 
war its real character. The independence of 
our country was the foremost of the con- 
ditions to which the establishment of peace 
was subordinated. And yet, when the time 
came to establish this peace, by a strange 
misunderstanding of this great historic 
truth, the diplomats at Versailles thought 
that they could debar our country from 
the deliberations, or at least throw it in 
with the nations of “limited interests.” In 
less than two years the error was made 
manifest, and since 1920 all matters con- 
cerning Western Europe have been dealt 
with in international councils or in the 
Chancelleries, no longer by the great pow- 
ers acting alone, but ‘with the concurrence 
of Belgium. Thus today is confirmed and ° 
consecrated the principle that history has 
taught us. Belgium is not, in Europe, an 
out-of-the-way corner of land, whose scanty 
territory renders her negligible; she is an 
essential factor in the solution of many 
problems. As a result of her having been 
left out of account, as is seen more clearly 
every day, the Treaty of Versailles is in- 
complete and has not brought about a per- 
fect peace. 
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The role, however, that we are thus 
called upon to play, though it has its 
greatness, has also its perils. It is true that 
for the attaining of her aims, Belgium pos- 
sesses both spiritual and physical re- 
sources that are far from negligible. She 
has in her favor the invaluable prestige 
that her loyalty and sacrifices have won 
for her; she has also her economic power, 
which is very considerable; and she has 
finally—an element of first-rate impor- 
tance—the political, strategic and moral 
position which nature and history have as- 
signed to her. Nevertheless, it is not with 
impunity, nor is it without danger, that a 
little nation is compelled to discuss with 
great empires the most important questions 
of international policies. It does not, like 
them, wield the material force that com- 
mands respect. Further, she has not the 
long tradition which throws into the bal- 
ance the weight of past’ ages, and though 
the intricate connection of the country’s 
own particular interests with those of the 
greater powers assures her an advantageous 
position on the European checkerboard, 
this intimate connection makes her task of 
defending her position peculiarly delicate. 
Finally, in the elaboration of a program, 
one of the difficulties, and not the least, is 
to give a correct conception of the perma- 
nent interests of the country and never to 
lose sight of these. 


THE PROBLEM OF REPARATIONS 


The question of reparations dominates 
today all the activities of the Chancelleries 
of Europe. It is the burning question of 
the hour. Its difficulties, its urgency and 
its importance are of such weight that in 
the eyes of many it appears the dominating 
issue. No one would dream of contesting 
its importance. For Belgium, especially, 
it is both a problem of fundamental jus- 
tice and a question of life or death. With- 
out the payment of reparations the Belgian 
budget can never be made to balance. 
Every one knows that with Belgium’s taxes 
six or seven times higher than before the 
war, with her public debt amounting to 
nearly 40,000,000,000 francs, and with her 
burden of almost 15,000,000,000 francs 
for the restoration of her devastated re- 
gions to bear in the future, the enormous 
effort already made by our people cannot 
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be pushed further. On the other hand, 
every one is aware that the problem is not 
only of a political, but also of an eco- 
nomic and financial nature, and that this 
complexity renders it still more difficult. 

Our Government Ministers, our politi- 
cians and our men of affairs have for 
years been racking their brains and ex- 
pending their energy on this; the concen- 
tration of effort on this troublesome ques- 
tion is such that at times, in spite of its 
important character, many people forget 
that it is not the only question, and that 
it is necessarily of a transitory nature. 
The restoration of the regions devastated 
by the war does not constitute a political 
program. Though it is indisputably an 
issue of prime importance, which we must 
solve and solve in favor of the victims and 
not of the criminal aggressor, it is not the 
ultimate aim of Belgium’s foreign policy. 
This ultimate aim is infinitely higher. 

Lack of traditions, the violent onrush of 
vengeful passions, our co-operation with 
the great powers, the complexity and in- 
sistence of the problem of reparations, all 
these are not of a nature to aid us in the 
task which the higher interests of our coun- 
try impose upon us. How shall we direct 
our course? Where find the firm founda- 
tion on which to rest our structure? 

There is only one way, and that is to 
draw inspiration from the permanent in- 
terests of the country. The first of these 
is our independence, and, as a consequence 
of this, our security. 

One of the most moving pages of our 
history is that written by our fathers in 
the year 1830, the day when, in that mem- 
orable session of the National Congress 
on Nov. 18, our representatives unani- 
mously proclaimed the independence of 
Belgium. This proclamation was the re- 
sult of the age-long struggles of our prov- 
inces for unity and liberty. As both Ban- 
ning and Pirenne have pointed out (and 
this cannot be emphasized too much) Bel- 
gium sprang from the will of her children. 
This will is all the more remarkable in 
that it rests not on natural frontiers nor 
on unity of race, nor even on economic 
forces, but solely on the desire of the Bel- 
gian people to form a unified Belgian 
Nation. 

It was because of the nation’s will to 
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preserve its independence that, in 1914, by 
a veritable miracle of national conscious- 
ness, it was able to survive the most ter- 
rible of storms. It is because of that will 
today that independence remains as the 
first and essential cornerstone of the na- 
tion. The men charged with the defense of 
Belgium’s interests, as opposed to the in- 
lerests of an alien people, must bear this 
ever in mind. They are working for fu- 
ture generations. Belgium, whose fate is 
inevitably involved with that of Europe, 
will often be obliged to play a part in 
the great events of history. She must to- 
day prepare herself for this, and gain the 
strength required to maintain her indepen- 
dence and security. 


INDIVIDUALITY Must Be RECOGNIZED 


If she is to do this she must, above all. 
preserve her individuality. Nothing is 
more alluring than to adopt temporary 
solutions, but nothing also is more factiti- 
ous. The preservation of the individual- 
ity of Belgium is a European necessity, 
and it is necessary not only for her own 
sake, but for her friends’. Whatever in- 
jures this compromises the peace of the 
world. If we forget this we shall fall 
back into the most grievous hours of our 
history, when our rulers lived not at Brus- 
sels, but at Madrid, Vienna, The Hague, or 
Paris. It is to safeguard this that we 
have again and again insisted on being 
represented .on the Supreme Council, 
whether at Genoa, Washington or Lau- 
sanne. It is to maintain this that we have 
consulted only our national interests in the 
matter of reparations and security against 
attacks. The expression of this individu- 
ality is implicit in the adherence of Bel- 
gium to the occupation of Frankfort, in 
the defense at Cannes of our rights of 
priority, in our invincible though isolated 
opposition to the Bolshevist demands at 
Genoa, in our participation in the Ruhr 
occupation, in our adherence to the Anglo- 
American proposal of an inquiry by ex- 
perts into the whole question of repare- 
tions, and in so many other matters less 
known because less sensational. 

Those who, blinded by the events of a 
day, have seemed to see in these various 
diplomatic acts of ours only vacillation, 
or a vain desire to please successively 
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The Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
appointed Dec. 14, 1921 


one group or another, are seriously mis- 
taken. A little country, when it partici- 
pates in general policies, and is compelled 
concurrently with others to solve complex 
problems, where the interests of others are 
brought face to face with her own, is in- 
evitably bound at times, in supporting or 
opposing those interests, to offend one 
party and to please the other. Its political 
individuality demands that it be governed 
by its own special interests, unmoved by 
eulogies or reproaches. 

Belgium must also insure her security. 
Urgent though the need be for the pay- 
ment of reparations, it is evident that se- 
curity transcends even reparations in im- 
portance. What would be the use of res- 
toration if our country were tomorrow to 
be again invaded, devastated, and con- 
quered? This security from attack which 
is based primarily on the organization of 
the nation’s military strength, must be sup- 
ported by treaties, without which safety 
cannot be guaranteed. 

Look for a moment at the map of Cen- 
tral or Western Europe and notice the 
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location of the small countries. Some, 
like Denmark, Holland and Portugal, are 
out of the centre, and this in itself con- 
stitutes a defense. Others, such as Swit- 
zerland, in spite of their central position, 
find unsurpassed protection in the moun- 
tainous nature of their land. We Bel- 
gians, however, are in the most exposed 
position in the world; a plain that is open 
to every invasion, a field on which, with- 
in a few hours, the most powerful armies 
may meet, a cross-roads where, for cen- 
turies, the two great races from which we 
sprang have fought out their eternal quar- 
rel. When France, England and Prussia 
neutralized this territory in 1830, they be- 
lieved they had found the ideal and defini- 
tive solution. But this theory has had its 
day and we must now find some other 
solution, or run the risk of living once 
more through the horrors that we endured 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, or of falling into the political and 
economic decadence which Pirenne has so 
well described in the tragic pages of his 
last volume. 

What other solution can we find apart 
from our alliance with France and Eng- 
land, that régime of guarantees which his- 
tory, in accord with our national con- 
sciousness, prescribes for us today? We 
cherish the value of this alliance in our 
deepest souls, and every time that Parlia- 
ment unanimously ratifies this program, 
this ratification is the conscious expression 
of forces immanent in the whole Belgian 
people. 


Economic ProBLEM URGENT 


Our second permanent interest is to live, 
and this, for Belgium, is no easy problem. 
In order to live, that economic miracle 
which Belgium has so long accomplished 
must ever be renewed—the miracle of 
maintaining the life of a country that pro- 
duces only orte-fifth of the wheat necessary 
for its sustenance, of a country that is the 
most populous region in the world, but 
which has no raw materials for its indus- 
tries except a certain amount of coal of 
poor quality. Imperceptibly, but with the 
sureness of fate, this country is gradually 
being transformed into a huge factory, all 
the wealth of which lies in the brain of its 
manufacturers and in the labor of its arti- 
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sans. In order to subsist, this people must 
work harder than any other people and 
must keep on working. It must supply its 
neighbors, both near and far; it must main- 
tain and develop its exports and to this end 
it must conserve and defend the principle 
of freedom of exchange, which day by day 
is losing ground throughout the world. 
The economic struggle, though less striking 
than the political contests of the day, is 
nevertheless more distressing. 


To bring this economic struggle to an 
advantageous conclusion we need, here too, 
to conserve our individuality. Some people 
imagine that the solution may be found in 
an open or disguised union with some 
other nation. This is an old idea that we 
have always energetically rejected. On the 
morrow of that day when we allow our- 
selves to be drawn into such a blunder we 
shall find that our individuality has van- 
ished like a dream. 


In our favor, fortunately, we possess, 
apart from our energy, our judgment and 
our industry, another powerful resource, 
the importance of which is increasing 
every day. Belgium has become a colon- 
izing power and has won for herself a 
great African empire. Our colonial pos- 
sessions are for us the supreme resource of 
our economic defense. We must do every- 
thing to develop them. Their aid is so in- 
dispensable to the very life of the country 
that it is only with our eyes fixed on their 
preservation and on their future that we 
shall be able to solve the problems of our 
general policy. 

Here, too, the maintenance of our in- 
dividuality and the need of alliances are 
of prime importance. In this regard the 
war has given us most valuable lessons. 
The free navigation of the two great rivers 
that traverse our country forms a prime 
condition of our very existence. Their de- 
fense can no longer be assured today on 
their own banks; it will be organized be- 
yond the country’s frontiers. As long as 
we stay on the Rhine the problem of the 
nation’s defense will remain unsolved, but 
it will not be so pressing. It behooves us, 
however, foreseeing the day when this oc- 
cupation will cease, to replace it with other 
bases of security. The experience of 1914 
shows that we cannot again admit the pos- 
sibility of Germany’s appearing before 
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Liége within a few hours after a declara- 
tion of war. The problem will have to be 
solved with the aid of our greater allies; 
‘heir interests are linked with ours. Every 
one knows that it is not only Belgium and 
France that are menaced by a militaristic 
and feudal Germany. Those of our friends 
who, wearied by post-war difficulties and 
anxious to solve problems of a different 
order, lose sight of this fact will bitterly 
repent their indifference if the tragedy of 
ten years ago is repeated. Belgium has not 
ceased to make, and is today making, every 
effort to maintain this entente, which is 
the keystone of the arch buttressing the 
peace of the whole world. Throughout the 
whole course of the year 1923 she has 
worked for this, whenever the question of 
security has been at stake, in one or an- 
other of the notes exchanged by her with 
her friends. She has declared that she 
regards the maintenance of the entente as 
imperative. 

It is this issue of her own and Europe's 
security that shapes Belgium’s diplomatic 
activity when the question of the disarma- 
ment of Germany arises. The Treaty of 


Versailles has arranged for this disarma- 


ment in the minutest detail. It has fixed 
upon its principles and their execution. 
It constitutes a masterpiece of military 
precision. Latter-day events have proved 
how useful this preciseness was. The des- 
perate attempts that Germany is making 
to escape from interallied control of her 
disarmament have opened people’s eyes. 
There is no task at the present time more 
imperatively necessary than to resume this 
control and maintain it at all costs. It 
should be applied without weakness, and 
followed out stubbornly. This should be 
done all the more because the militaristic 
spirit which moves mankind is again rife 
on the other side of the Rhine; the situa- 
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tion in Bavaria, the activities of the Na- 
tionalists, the return of the Crown Prince, 
all show that though five years have 
passed since their defeat, the Germans 
have undergone no change in mentality. 
[t would be an unpardonable error on the 
part of those who are guarding the inter- 
ests of Western civilization to deceive 
themselves on this point, just as it would 
be a crime for them not to continue to 
work harmoniously together for a plan, of 
defense that interests them all alike. 


Hope IN THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The time, unfortunately, has not yet 
come for a final peace. The Treaty of 
Versailles sought to bring this about. It 
began with the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. This Covenant represents a revo- 
lution in international policy. Interna- 
tional questions can be solved by the prim- 
itively simple method of force; that was 
the German way. Men owe it, however, to 
themselves, after so many centuries of 
struggle and misery, to seek in the intelli- 
gence and conscience of the race for the 
remedy which is to put an end to the hor- 
rors of war. Belgium, ever since there 
have been Belgians, has been too familiar 
with bloody battle, pillage, murder, tyr- 
anny and opression not to long for rest. 
She may insure this for herself by safety 
measures against her natural aggressor and 
by strong alliances. These measures, how- 
ever, which are far from new, are only 
provisionally effective. Permanent safety 
lies only in a complete recasting of inter- 
national mentality and morality. 

In a most touching and moving attempt 
to bring this about, men of sincerity and 
good-will, delegated by their respective 
Governments, are at work today. Let us 
hold up their arms; let us encourage 
them; they are the pioneers of good. 
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The author of the following article 


returned recently from 


Turkey, where he served in an official capacity 


Bright hopes aroused by new Turkish Republic not realized, view 
of progressive Turks—Mustapha Kemal and Ministers virtually 
dictators—Elections not free—Parliament 100 per cent. Kemalist 


Turkey, it is interesting not only to 

trace the causes of the proclamation 
of a republic there, but also to note the 
attitude toward the present Kemalist ré- 
gime of some of the Turks whe were sym- 
pathetic to the stirring program of the 
Young Turk movement in those days be- 
fore the war. One of these Turks told me 
recently that at first he had looked upon 
Mustapha Kemal as a capable and unsel- 
fish leader, destined to restore to his coun- 
try the bright future it had lost. He felt 
keenly, as did many Turks, that the Gov- 
ernment of the Grand Nationa! Assembly 
was the “most democratic Government in 
the world.” Mustapha Kemal and his fol- 
lowers had not merely imitated the West. 
as the Young Turks had done; they had 
improved upon it. 

In the New Turkey the representatives 
of the people were supreme. Aili execu- 
tive, judicial and legislative powers lay in 
the Grand National Assembly. Each in- 
dividual Minister was elected by it and 
directly responsible to it. There was no 
President, as in the United States, elected 
for four years and within that term practi- 
cally irremovable; no Supreme Court, 
whose members served for life, to set aside 
as unconstitutional laws passed by the peo- 
ple’s representatives; no second chamber, 
elected on a limited franchise or other un- 
democratic basis, to tone down the legisla- 
tion of the popularly elected Assembly; 
not even a Government responsible as a 
unit, for the Parliamentary system of 
England and France was not democratic 
enough for the New Turkey. It was ridic- 


T° one who has lived for a time in 


ulous, my friend argued, for a whole Gov- 
ernment to fall because of the lack of con- 
fidence in a single Minister. Then, ioo, 
when the Government stood or fell as a 
whole, there was less control and criticism 
by the Legislature of the policies of ihe 
separate Ministers. Turkey had solved the 
problem of making a Government fully 
responsive to the wishes of the sovereign 
people. 

This view, representative as it was, was 
short lived. Quite recently my friend re- 
peated to me, as other Turks have done, 
the arguments against the present Kemalist 
régime. The new Turkish gods, it ap- 
peared, had clay feet. Sorrowfully, this 
representative and enlightened Turkish 
gentleman told me that Mustapha Kemal 
and his followers were no better than the 
old leaders of the Union and Progress 
Party. He referred to the elections, by 
which an Assembly 100 per cent. Ke- 
malist had been returned. The voters 
presented themselves at the polling places 
under the penalty of a heavy fine for fail- 
ure to appear. If the voter was a known 
Kemalist, he voted freely; if not, he turned 
over his registration card to the election 
officials, who voted for him. As a result, 
the Grand National Assembly was, as the 
Tanine, a journal of the Union and Prog- 
ress Party called it, “an eighth wonder of 
the world—a Parliament without an Op- 
position.” 

Even a hand-picked Parliament, how- 
ever, is likely to get out of control, es- 
pecially if it has great powers, and it is 
primarily for this reason that a republic 
has been proclaimed in Turkey. In the 
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Turkish Republic the executive power will 
be concentrated in the hands of the Presi- 
dent and his Ministers. The bureaucracy 
and the army and navy will be their instru- 
ments. Through these they will control 
all elections and will thus be able to con- 
tinue in power indefinitely. Only a coup 
d’état or a revolution can oust them. 

Five important factors brought about the 
proclamation of the new Turkish Republic 
and the concentration of power in the 
hands of the Kemalist group: 

1. A tendency of the representatives of 
the Grand National Assembly to take their 
constitutional powers seriously and to re- 
gard Mustapha Kemal and his clique as 
their instruments rather than themselves 
as the instruments of this ruling group. 

2. The revival of the Union and Prog- 
ress Party, which has behind it the power 
of the great fortunes its prominent mem- 
bers made during the war. 

3. A definite movement among the 
Turks of Constantinople to throw off the 
absolute control of Angora and secure a 
large degree of local autonomy. 

4. The beginning of the exchange of 
populations, which brings to Turkey 
400,000 Turks from Macedonia and Old 
Greece. These Turks are leaving behind 
them much property and are supposed to 
receive in return the property in Asia 
Minor left by the expelled Greeks. The 
best of this property has already been ap- 
propriated by the henchmen of Kemal. 
As a result of this situation these newly 
arrived Turks will form a disconiented 
faction, dangerous to the continuance in 
power of the Kemalist Government. 

5. The hostility to the present régime 
of the hodjas (religious leaders), who 
have great influence with the ignorant 
peasants and who have lost power and 
prestige by the abolition of the Sultanate 
and the separation of Church and State. 

With this interpretation of the republi- 
canism of Mustapha Kemal in mind—an 
interpretation of whose correctness other 
evidence and my own observations have 
convinced me—I have read the editorial 
comments in the English and French press 
on the new republic of Turkey. There was 
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much said of the Westernization of the 
Balkans and the Near East, of the flattery 
of imitation, of the sincere efforts of Tur- 
key to get abreast of the times. 

Most of this was wide of the mark and 


based upon ignorance of the actual situa- 


tion. To those familiar with that situation 
one thing, at least,is certain: If Westerniza- 
tion means the introduction of democracy, 
as well as of electric lights, canned food 
and moving pictures, the Near East will 
never be Westernized until there exists an 
enlightened public opinion which can 
make itself heard with rapidity and direct- 
ness on all public questions. In Turkey 
this means years of education for the mass 
of the people, who are now almost totally 
illiterate. It means the existence of an 
enlightened, progressive, democratic Gov- 
ernment, and this, from the best informa- 
tion I have been able to gather, not from 
foreign but from Turkish sources, the 
Turks do not possess. 
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New Turkish Constitution depicted as a delusion—Politicians 
in the saddle, corruption widespread and nation paralyzed by 
maladministration—M ustapha 


EVERAL months have now elapsed 
since the conclusion of peace at Lau- 
sanne. This period has been almost 

entirely employed by the Angora Govern- 
ment in the framing of a new Constitution. 
So far only one section of it has been 
fixed. It was hastily drafted and pro- 
claimed on Oct. 29, 1923, in advance of the 
other sections—a piecemeal establishment 
of the organic law which is not without 
its meaning. 

The Grand Nationai Assembly elected 
after the signature of peace in succession 
to the Assembly which ruled the country 
during what has come to be called, and 
really was, the War of Liberation, has set- 
tled the following points: 


1. Turkey becomes formally a Repub- 
lic, this form of government having ex- 
isted de facto since the suppression a 
year ago of the Sultanate and the trans- 
ference of the temporal power to the Grand 
National Assembly. The Caliph now repre- 
sents only the spiritual power, whereas, he 
previously held temporal power as well— 
at least nominally—under the Constitution 
of 1908. 

2. The unicameral Grand National As- 
sembly, sole representative of the nation, 
is charged with the executive as well as 
the legislative power. 

3. The President of the Republic is at 
the same time President of the Assembly, 
his term of office coinciding with that of 
this body. 

the 


4. The President of Republic 


Kemal’s usefulness outworn 


selects the President of the Council of Min- 
isters, who in turn chooses his colleagues, 
the Cabinet in its entirety being confirmed 
by the Assembly. 

As was to be expected, Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha was elected to the dual position of 
President of the Republic and of the As- 
sembly, by a unanimous vote. 

Turkey's new form of government is 
contrary to all accepted doctrine and prac- 
lice, resting, as it does, on principles which 
have been universally condemned as un- 
practical and impracticable. One can only 
deplore the strange challenge to the politi- 
cal experience of humanity expressed by 
this initial product of the constitutional 
labors of the Assembly. Judging by the 
tendencies prevalent at Angora, what is to 
follow may cause even greater astonish- 
ment and regret. 

On its face this is the most popular 
Constitution the civilized world has ever 
seen. In principle it provides the people 
with the power to exercise a very strict con- 
trol over the machinery of administration. 
In practice, however, it will be far from 
doing so, for the very simple reason that 
Turkey is not ripe for a liberal Constitu- 
tion of such an extreme type, if indeed she 
is fit for a charter of any but the most 
elementary character. The great mass of 
the population, which is steeped in ignor- 
ance, is not even capable of understanding 
the meaning of the new institutions. How 
can the people make use of rights they do 
not understand? The elections, since the 
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suppression in 1908 of the personal rule 
of the Sultan, have been an outrageous 
farce, never more so than in connection 
with ihe present Assembly. The Govern- 
ment sees to it that its nominees are re- 
turned at the polls, thus rendering the 
deputies really responsible to the Govern- 
ment and not to the nation. 

What has taken place since the re-estab- 
lishment in 1908 of the stillborn Constitu- 
tion of 1876, will continue under the new 
régime, only in a much more acute form. 
The Government will be at the mercy of a 
man or a group of men rising to power 
through superiority in lobbying, “log-roll- 
ing” and similar refinements of “practical 
politics,” rather than the possession of 
statesmanlike abilities. 

At present Mustapha Kemal Pasha is 
supreme, more securely in the saddle than 
ever. But his authority, which dates from 
the day he became leader of the national- 
ist movement, has latterly been of tre- 
mendous cost to the nation—a cost so great 
as to almost outbalance the value of his 
previous services—due entirely to his in- 
ordinate ambition and to the above men- 
tioned defects of the Consiitution, of 
which he is the author. The same defects 
existed in the preceding forms of govern- 
ment, due also to his influence, so that 
the effects of his rule may be judged over 
a period of an entire year, that is, since 
Angora, after its Greek victories, formally 
took over the conduct of public affairs. 


SiruaTion Growinc Worse 


No amelioration is perceptible in the 
general situation of Turkey. On the con- 
trary, things have been going from bad 
to worse. The disorganization produced 
by the World War, just as the country 
was beginning to benefit by the very real 


reforms initiated under the Unionist Gov-: 


ernment, has increased instead of dimin- 
ishing. Favoritism and corruption are 
more rife than ever. Indescribable incom- 
petence, confusion, disorder and lack of 
discipline reign in the Administration, 
which has been peopled with the protégés 
of the 317 deputies, to the almost entire 
exclusion of the veteran, trained officials, 
most of whom declined to serve on ridicu- 
lous pay, while the rest had to go to make 
room for the intruders. Official responsi- 
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bility, which ceased to exist in Turkey 
more than a century ago, is still but the 
shadow of a name. Agriculture and trade 
are at a standstill, the revenues of the 
State being reduced thereby to their low- 
est ebb. Financial impotence is an ob- 
stacle to the most elementary reforms, 
even where reform is possible under the 
abnormal political and administrative con- 
ditions which weigh upon those men who 
would gladly exert themselves for the good 
of the country. The fact is that patriotism, 
reason and competence when united in the 
same person are of no avail; the system 
paralyzes them. The consequence of this 
appalling state of affairs is a deep and 
evergrowing discontent among the people, 
whose sufferings inherited from the war 
have reached a point beyond human en- 
durance. No change for the better being 
in sight, this discontent is sure to manifest 
itself in violent outbreaks which may cul- 
minate in a general upheaval, acting as an- 
other setback to the country whose very 
existence depends on prompt reform. . 

The truth of the matter is that Turkey, 
which contains within herself all the moral 
elements of self-regeneration—patriotism, 
national pride, common sense, and _ pa- 
tience— cannot bring them into play 
under the impossible régime with which 
she has been afflicted. All her efforts 
will remain barren so long as this régime 
lasts, which is only another way of say- 
ing that it must and will be swept away. 
But at what price? 

No friend of Turkey can envisage with- 
out a feeling of deep regret the great mis- 
take committed by her leaders at the out- 
set of her new career as a fully inde- 
pendent nation. The country is endowed 
with such extraordinary vitality and re- 
cuperative power that it will certainly 
survive the crisis into which it has been 
wantonly thrown and will return to normal 
and progressive conditions of life. But, 
why, after having suffered so much, should 
it be condemned to pass through a new 
ordeal which may lead to bloody strife 
and will certainly entail an aggravation of 
the present evils which are already more 
than ordinary human nature can bear? 

It is indeed a pathetic aspect of the fate 
of the truly great and noble Turkish peo- 
ple that, having saved their territory and 
liberties by a display of heroism and de- 
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votion seldom equaled in history, they 
should experience such tremendous dif- 
ficulties in organizing their hard-won 
right to an independent existence. Their 
leaders, who during the War of Liberation 
achieved veritable miracles of administra- 
tion and policy in a crisis involving the 
existence of the country, seemed to lose 
their balance as soon as success had 
crowned their efforts and danger was past. 
Then personal ambition prevailed over 
every other consideration. 


A Dictator NEEDED 


Not doctrinaire theories applied in a 
spirit of ignorant and interested sectarian- 
ism; not distorted principles blindly 
adopted from the West; not braggart selt- 
confidence, when science and_ technical 
competence are largely missing. will save 
Turkey. What will bring her safely into 
port is the accession to power of a really 
great man—great morally as well as intel- 
lectually—who. whatever his official title 
—republican President, monarchical Sul- 
tan or dictator—will be able to wield an 
iron rule and lead the country along the 
lines of practical statesmanship; a great 
man inspired only by patriotic motives, 
principally concerned to use his absolute 
power in educating the nation for self-gov- 
ernment. 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha has played his 
role. To him belong the supreme merit 
and glory of having brought into full 
action the wonderful resources of the Turk- 
ish people w hich lay slumbering, unknown 
to the nation, in the recesses of its soul, 
and, after organizing these resources, of 
having turned them to the best account, 
his direct personal share in the final tri- 
umph of the national cause being that of 
an incomparable leader both in the field 
of war and politics. But this task once 
accomplished he ceased to be the man for 
the situation. He is temperamentally unfit 
for the position of ruler in the present 
Turkish situation, which calls for a man of 
a more normal type of mind and charac- 
ter. It was a false inspiration which led 
the Grand National Assembly to maintain 
him in power after he had secured an 
honorable peace. It was a delusion that 
caused him to cling to power. Once more 
it has been proved that great men, if at all 
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ambitious—and Mustapha Kemal is the in- 
carnation of ambition—wiil not abdicate 
while there is still an opportunity for them 
to dominate, heedless of the fact that they 
have reached the logical term of their 
career. 

To sum up. Turkey’s first steps in her 
new career inaugurated by the Treaty of 
Lausanne, which restores to her the full 
domestic sovereignty of which she had 
been deprived for two centuries, have been 
in the wrong direction. She will have to 
retrace them. This may lead to serious 
internal trouble. In any case it will mean 
a considerable loss of time and prolonged 
suffering for the sorely tried population. 
But whatever complications arise, Turkey 
is certain to pull through and readjust her 
institutions to her needs. The man ap- 
peared who was to guide her through her 
war crisis. The man will appear who will 
pilot her through her peace crisis. Every 
birth is painful. Turkey’s rebirth will be 
accompanied by pain and suffering, but it 
will ensure her permanent health and 
strength. She is particularly lucky in that 
the activities of Western imperialism are 
paralyzed by European conditions. This 
affords her a precious respite in which to 
lay the foundations of her regeneration, 
unmolested from the outside. Five years 
of undisturbed peace will see her well 
started on the paths of progress, a splendid 
future remaining in store for her. 

Turkey’s consolidation as a State en- 
dowed with all the rights possessed by 
Western communities, and enjoying the 
protection of international and public law 
in the full sense in which they are applied 
in the Oecident, is a world event of the 
first magnitude. Nothing could contrib- 
ute more to the peace of the world than 
Turkey’s inclusion as a stable member of 
the privileged circle of the Western na- 
tions. For this reason Turkey should have 
the good-will and sympathy of the West, 
the dominant factor in international poli- 
tics in her efforts to extricate herself from 
the morass of wretchedness into which 
three centuries of misgovernment have 
plunged her. Indulgence and good ad- 
vice, not jeers and malevolent criticism, 
should mark the attitude of the Great 
Powers toward her mistakes. however 
glaring they may be. It should be char- 
itably borne in mind that Turkey faces an 
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almost superhuman task that the war 
added to a terribly tangled situation in- 
herited from the past, struck at her vitals 
more mercilessly than in any other bel- 
ligerent country. Let it also be remem- 
bered that she is endeavoring to introduce 
precisely that general knowledge, that 
technical competence, that spirit of method 
and precision, the absence of which is the 
cause of all her troubles. It is only natural 
that lacking all this equipment Turkey 
should occasionally make a muddle of -her 
affairs. But the native intelligence of her 
people, their burning patriotism, passion- 
ate desire for progress and the restoration 
of the national fortunes, are serious guar- 
antees of its ultimate success. 


WestTerN Arp ASKED 


From a general point of view, it cannot 
be repeated too ofien that, in its own in- 
terest, the West should extend a sympa- 
thetic and helping hand to Turkey in this, 
her greatest, most decisive attempt to re- 
form her household and become an active 
factor in civilization. Religious. and 
racial prejudices, in themselves odious 
and unworthy of the twentieth century, if 
still allowed to stand in the way of the 
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adoption of a friendly policy toward 
Turkey on the part of the leading nations 
of the West, would be criminal, not 
merely inept. It is not sufficiently real- 
ized that Turkey is the principal link be- 
tween the East and the West, socially and 
politically as well as geographically, and 
that her development into a firmly estab- 
lished State marching along the lines of 
Western progress will do more than any- 
thing else to bring about a rapprochement 
between these two worlds whose mutual 
antagonisms constitute the greatest of all 
the existing dangers to the peace of the 
nations. 

The United States, which does not 
cherish any designs at the expense of 
Turkey any more than at the expense of 
any other nation, is specially fitted to take 
the initiative in an action destined to se- 
cure for Turkey the cordial support of the 
West. By setting the example in this di- 
rection the great Republic whose moral 
and political situation is such that every 
gesture of hers in the international field 
becomes, as it were, a code of law to be 
followed by the other countries will 
have rendered an inestimable service to 
humanity. 





INDEPENDENCE 


A DANGEROUS 


ROAD FOR INDIA 


By Maurice Joacum 


An Indian native educated at Oxford and an exponent of evolu- 
tionary progress toward Indian home rule 


Disadvantages of immediately replacing British public servants 
with Indians—Obstacles to national unity as great as ever— 
im the event of independence 


Menace of foreign aggression 


HE advent of a Labor Cabinet in 

Great Britain with the Indian Office 

presided over by an administrator 
so sympathetic with the aspirations of the 
Indian people as Sir Sydney Olivier -is 
easily the most important gain to the cause 
of Indian nationhood since 1858, a year 
after the mutiny, when Queen Victoria’s 
proclamation deprived the East India Com- 
pany of its authority in India and vested 
it in a Council of State in England. Ram- 
say Macdonald, the new British Prime 
Minister, has throughout his political ca- 
reer been a consistent supporter of Indian 
claims, but, as he made clear in a message 
dispatched to India on Jan. 6, nearly 
three weeks before he became head of the 
British Government. only on the basis of 
constitutionalism. This message was so 
significant of British policy under Labor 
rule that the text is here reproduced: 

I watch sometimes with no little anxiety the 
progress of affairs in India. During all my po- 
litical life I have anchored myself firmly upon 
the conviction that if is to be well 
rooted it can only be carried on by what is called 
political or constitutional ways. 

We have seen in our own generation all sorts 
of revolutionary movements which seemed to be 
successful, and which have broken contacts with 
the past, but in the end, after much physical suf- 
fering and the creation of evil tempers and a 
vicious spirit, they have had to return to pick up 
contacts that have been broken, and to apply the 
very principles they had rejected. 

I can see no hope in India if it becomes the 
arena of struggle between constitutionalism and 
revolution. No party in Great Britain will be 
cowed by threats of force or by policies designed 
to bring government to a standstill, and if sections 
in India are under the delusion that that is not 
so, events will very sadly disappoint them. 


progress 


i would urge upon all the best friends of India 
to come nearer to us, rather than to stand apart 
from us, to get at our reason and our good-will. 

I deplore the evidence of a backward spirit in 
some sections here, but let no one misread the 
causes and effects. When appeal is made to revo- 
lutionary methods, whether those methods are an 
active or a passive force, reaction toward the op- 
posite extreme is bound to come, and men and 
parties of the most sincere good-will are hustled 
off the. stage, while two forms of reaction, that of 
the Right and of the Left, kick and tear and sweat 
against each other until the failure of both has 
been demonstrated. 

I know that the approach and good-will should 
be mutual. My appeal is, therefore, not only to 
the Indians, but to the British authorities as well. 


One of the greatest steps toward giving 
the Indian people greater control of their 
own affairs is the “Indianization” of the 
civil service and the army, that is to say, 
the scheme whereby British administrators 
and officers are being gradually replaced 
by natives. 

It is undeniable that the stability and 
ordered progress of India have hitherto 
been dependent on the assistance and the 
efforts of European officers, and it may be 
held that the recent advances in the direc- 
tion of responsible government have but 
accentuated the need for their services. In- 
dia has taken only the first steps on the 
road that leads to full self-governmeni. 
That road is beset with dangers and ob- 
stacles, and her ability to traverse it suc- 
cessfully may be imperiled if she discards 
too rapidly the guidance upon which shz 
has so far leaned. 

The demand for the Indianization of the 
services is older and perhaps even more 
insistent than the demand for self-govern- 
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ment. It is also more difficult to resist. 


Nothing can be more inevitable and legiti- 
mate than the desire of Indians that tue 
services should be maintained by men of 
their own race; and this natural sentiment 
is reinforced by financial considerations, 
since the existing rates of pay enjoyed by 
Europeans can be greatly reduced. 


Unity Stitt LACKING 


It has been argued that 150 years of 
peace and the growth of a spirit of Indian 
nationality have eradicated the innate 
forces of aisunion, but nothing could be 
further from the truth, as there exist today 
important disintegrating elements in the 
Indian body politic. Nearly one-third of 
India with more than one-quarter of its 
population consists of native States or 
their subjects under the control of Indian 
Princes with varying degrees of indepen- 
dence. The majority of these States had 
their origin in military despotism, and 
many have retained their military tra- 
ditions unimpaired. Some of the largest 
States maintain armies whose militarv 
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From left to right: Lord Reading, Viceroy and Governor General; 
of the most important of the Indian native princes, and Lady 
Viceroy is the leader of Indian society 
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spirit and effectiveness have been en- 
hanced by participation in the Worl 
War, and their military organizations now 
show a degree of efficiency never pre- 
viously approached. Several princes look 
with feelings akin to desire at the rich ter- 
ritories which, at one time or another, 
formed part of the dominions of their an- 
cestors. Many of the smaller States were 
at one time under the suzerainty of the 
larger States and are now maintained in 
their semi-independence by the power of 
the Crown. It is not too much to assert 
that if the central power, which is the 
British Government, were seriously weak- 
ened, some at least of these claims would 
be asserted. One single conflict of arms 
between two powerful claimants would 
light a conflagration that would rapidly 
sweep through India. 

It is generally conceded that a national 
people must possess in some degree the 
three characteristics of common race, com- 
mon religion and common language. It 
would be difficult to find a country in. 
which these characteristics are more con- 
spicuouslv absent than in India. 


Wide World Phoitcs 
INDIAN EMPIRE 


the Maharajah of Patiala, one 
Reading, who as wife of the 
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The aboriginal stocks of India have been 
inundated by successive floods of Aryans, 
Arabs, Turks, Persians and Moguls. The 
successive waves never coalesced, and In- 
dia is now inhabited by a medley of races 
even more divergent than the jarring 
peoples of Europe. As regards religion, 
leaving aside minor but nevertheless ir- 
reconcilable religions, such as those of the 
Sikh, Parsee, Jain, Buddhist and Christian, 
the great bulk of the population is di- 
vided into Hindus and Mohammedans, the 
antagonism of whose religious tenets is 
more provocative of bloodshed than the 
sectarian differences of the Catholics and 
Protestants in Ireland. 


Inp1A’s 550 DIALECTS 


Sir George Grierson, an eminent author- 
ity on India, has enumerated and de- 
scribed ninety-eight distinct languages 
with five hundred and fifty distinguishable 
dialects in the country. 


To the confusion of race, religion and 
language, which India exhibits in an 
unique degree, there must be added the 
powerfully disintegrating factor of the 
caste system. Even those groups which en- 
joy a common race, religion and language 
are split up into mutually exclusive and 
frequently antagonistic organizations. In- 
termarriage is forbidden, social inter- 
course is severely restricted, and certain 
castes have to undergo ritual ablution at 
the mere touch or the passage of the 
shadow of their fellow-men. 


Before the establishment of British 
rule, the conception of an Indian nation 
had not occurred to the mind of any one. 
The establishment of a united administra- 
tion supplied the opportunity, and the in- 
culcation of British political doctrines, 
taught in the schools and colleges, fes- 
tered the impulse for the growth of the 
spirit of nationality. With its develop- 
ment the inevitable consequence followed 
—a growing feeling of shame and reseni- 
ment in the minds of many of the edu- 
cated classes at the dominant part played 
in the administration of their country by a 
mere handful of men, foreign to them in 
every essential tradition. There never was 
a country and never will be one in which 
government by foreigners can be popular, 
and this is a fact which must be faced, 
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frankly and honestly. But to face it is not 
to admit that it is the only consideration, 
for a premature withdrawal would mean 
the cessation of the process of education 
and the destruction of the nascent spirit of 
nationality. It cannot be disputed that 
India is being swept by strong waves of 
anti-British feeling. Their surge has car- 
ried Indians of widely different religions 
and races on to what superficial and doc- 
trinaire observers imagine to be the soli 
ground of nationhood; but what has in 
fact happened is that the war and the re- 
forms and weak government have seriously 
disturbed the “ Pax Britannica” in India. 

The Moslem has not yet resolved to be 
ruled by or to rule with the Hindu; the 
Mahraita has no intention of submitting to 
government by Sikhs; nor has the Brah- 
man conceded to men of inferior castes 
any social and political rights to which 
they aspire. A cloak of political unity is 
provided by a common belief that the days 
of British supremacy are numbered. Wear- 
ing that cloak, the politician poses as an 
Indian Nationalist, and is ready to discard 
it as soon as British authority has been de- 
stroyed. He will then reveal himself as a 
Sikh, a Bengalee, a Mahratta patriot, or a 
champion of Islam. The outlook of Eng- 
land has probably been changed by the 
war, and it is certainly true that Indian re- 
spect for British authority has been pro- 
foundly affected by the prolonged struggle 
of the war and the vacillations that have 
followed. To suppose, however, that India 
has been transformed as if by magic into 
one country and a single nation, within 
measurable distance of ability to govern 
and defend itself, is a radical mistake. 

On the assumption that India is granted 
autonomy in the near future and the ser- 
vices are all Indianized, three forms of 
government are theoretically possible. 
There may be (1) a co-operative central 
government, or (2) a central government 
controlled by one dominant element, or 
(3) no central government at all. As 
to co-operative central government, the dif- 
ficulty of its composition at once arises. 
“If all the English were to leave India,” 
Sir Sayed Ahmed Khan has asked, 
“who would be the rulers of the coun- 
try?” In the absence of any common tie 
of nationality a co-operative central gov- 
ernment could be little more than the 
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loosest of federations, liable to crumble at 
the first breath of racial jealousy. As re- 
gards government by one dominant ele- 
ment, Sir Sayed Ahmed Khan’s question is 
again relevant. What element in the In- 
dian State could effectively impose its will 
on the other? The people of one Indian 
province are often foreigners to the people 
of another Indian province, and the man- 
lier races of India could never be governed 
by the feebler. The third possibility, of no 
Central Government at all, is unthinkable. 
India would at once revert to that endemic 
state of chaos from which it was rescued 
by British rule. 


THe Mivitary FACcTor 


So far the considerations set out have 
been administrative, but the crux of the 
whole question is not administrative, but 
military. No profound military knowl- 
edge is required to understand that the 
keystone of the Indian regimental system 
is the British officer. Most regiments are 
composite, that is to say, they, consist of 
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Wide World Photos 


at the King’s Court 


companies recruited from men of different 
races. This system is the result of long 
experience, and has been proved by war, 
but, with the elimination of the British of- 
ficer the system must become impossible, 
and if the civil services are entirely In- 
dianized, that officer cannot remain. If, 
therefore, india is to be self-governing and 
self-depending, it must be seriously con- 
sidered what military organization can re- 
place the Indian army. Obviously that or- 
ganization cannot be a single national 
army. Sikhs do not follow Bengalee of- 
ficers, nor do Moslems obey Hindus. It is 
impossible to imagine a Mahratta army, a 

Sikh army, an army of Pathans and an- 
other of Punjabi Mohammedans quietly 
obeying the behests of a democracy in 
which the fighting races of the country are 
in the minority. Democracy in India is 
possible only under the belligerent civili- 
zation of the British, and when that civili- 
zation disappears nothing but a militarv 
despotism will be able to preserve internal 
peace. Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
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on the fact that the politically minded 
classes and the fighting peoples are dis- 
tinct and essentially antagonistic. 

India without a national army and in its 
present stage of development would surely 
invite external aggression. The Indian 
politician gives himself no time to consider 
this menace... Gandhi has propounded the 
theory that if the Afghan invaded India he 
would easily be conquered “by love.” 
Even the most enlightened leaders of In- 
dian opinion dismiss the risk of invasion 
with a gesture of impatience. ‘“ War,” they 
say, “ will never be waged against India,” 
or else “we will deal with the occasion 
when it comes”; or yet again, “our na- 
tional army will see to that.” Neverthe- 
less the danger is present, and very se- 
rious. A divided India has always been 
subject to external aggression, and the 
least indication of the weakening of the 
military power of the Central Government 
will inevitably be the signal for foreign 
invasion. Had the Afghans and Wazirs 
not believed that the British in India were 
so weak as to be unable to cope with 
Gandhi and his revolutionaries there would 
not have been the recent frontier wars. 

If autonomous India were to be attacked 
in the near future by a powerful enemy, 
Great Britain would be faced with a very 
difficult problem. There are some who 
would urge that Great Britain should stand 
aside and should conserve her energy for 
the development of her own “ white em- 
pire.” Such a withdrawal, however, would 
not be easy. It would involve the sacrifice 
of the greater part of her valuable Indian 
trade, the loss of much capital and pres- 
tige, and it would lead to the ruin, if not 
the extinction, of those elements of the 
Indian population which are particularly 
dependent on the British Government—the 
Christian and Parsee communities. 

The reforms were granted to India as a 
first long step toward autonomy, but the 
proposal to abolish the European services 
strikes at the roots of the reforms. The 
retention and contentment of the services 
have been affirmed and reaffirmed as es- 
sential to the success of the reforms by the 
authors, by the Government of* India, by 
the joint select committees of Parliament, 
by members of the British Government and 
by the British Parliament itself. The issue 
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has now arisen between revolution and 
probable anarchy and that gradual evolu- 
tion which is the keynote of the reforms. 

With the exception of the army, the Eu- 
ropean-born element in India has never 
at any time much exceeded 100,000 in a 
population which today exceeds 300,000,- 
000. According to extremist India, the 
presence of that small element in the In- 
dian population has worked incalculable 
harm. Whatever that harm may be, it is 
undeniable that to the presence of the Eu- 
ropean element are due the vital differ- 
ences which exist between India as it now 
is and [ndia as it was, and between India 
as it now is and the rest of Asia. 

India possesses a vast system of macad- 
amized roads on which it is safe to travel 
the length and breadth of the country. She 
possesses a network of railways, low in 
their charges and punctual in running. 
Her ports are ports of call on the world’s 
shipping route. The prestige of her ports 
and the intimacy of her touch with the 
outer world are due to the steady volume 
of her trade, which, like the growth of her 
population, is ascribable to the excellence 
of her internal communications and _ the 
economy and efficiency of her internal ad- 
ministration. These are a few of the char- 
acteristics of present-day India which dif- 
ferentiate her completely from the India of 
200 years ago. There is not an intelligent 
observer, Indian or foreign, who does not 
ascribe this vital differentiation to the 
presence in India of the 100,000 Euro- 
peans, supported in entirely pacific fashion 
by a military force. Needless to say, no 
one, no matter how egregious and over- 
weening his assumption of racial superior- 
ity, pretends that India’s immense achieve- 
ment is the achievement of this handful 
of Englishmen, Scotchmen, Welshmen and 
Irishmen. What is contended is simply 
that the presence of the European element 
is an indispensable factor in the quotient 
of India’s success. If the continued pres- 
ence of the European element in the popu- 
lation is to be guaranteed, the continued 
presence of the European element in the 
services and in the army appears to be no 
less indispensable. The services are the 
steel frame which cannot be taken out with- 
out altering the character, if not actually 
endangering the safety, of the structure. 
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Japan, suffering from ill-digested Westernism, neither 
Oriental nor Occidental—Her failure to understand 
other nations productive of dislike and suspicion— 
Western nations must realize Japan’s shortcomings 


' HEN the gentleman from New 
York or Ohio arose in the Senate 


after the Civil War to discuss the 
relations of the United States with the 
powers of the world, his colleagues under- 
stood him to refer to European nations, an 
interpretation which continued without 
change for the next forty years. After 1905 
the time-honored expression was modified 
by reason of certain events that had oc- 
curred in distant Manchuria, to the great 
astonishment and gratification of a sympa- 
thetic world. Russia, the unbeatable, the 
terror of Europe, had found a conqueror. 
What Napoleon had failed to do had been 
accomplished in a startlingly short time 
by a small nation of Orientals. The world 
paid it immediate homage and raised it to 
dignity. Since then, when a gentleman 
from New York or Ohio refers to the pow- 
ers of the world, his colleagues take the 
phrase to mean certain nations of Europe 
and Japan. 

After the Russo-Japanese War this new 
power was examined with quickened inter- 
est. It was found that the picturesquely 
feudal nation of the world’s imagination 
did not exist. Instead, it proved to be very 
much like the countries of the West, with a 
well-developed industrialism and a form of 
government differing but little from some 
of its Occidental neighbors. The world re- 
called that only in 1866 had Japan been 
forced to give up her policy of isolation 
and admit foreigners to trade; it had been 
a feudalistic country far behind China in 
the acceptance of modern ideas, yet in less 
than fifty years it had become a full-grown 
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nation. Praise to Japan! With but few ex- 
ceptions the peoples of the world joined in 
the laudatory chorus and admired the man- 
ner of its acceptance by the smiling little 
yellow men. 

In the glow of this friendly fire Japan 
took her seat at the council table of the 
nations. Her opinions were received kind- 
ly. with consideration, for did not the fact 
of her accomplishment prove her ability to 
contribute vitally?- When she made mis- 
takes she was forgiven on the grounds of 
lesser experience, but not of judgment. In 
short, she had the sympathy of her asso- 
ciates. 

Less than two decades have passed and 
today the position of Japan is almost com- 
pletely reversed. Admiration has yielded 
to dislike, enthusiasm to suspicion. Her 
mistakes are no longer regarded with tol- 
erance, her deeds are measured with the 
same rule as that applied to other nations, 
and by this rule Japan fails to come up to 
standard, for the simple truth is she was 
not after 1905, and is not today, as fully 
developed as the world believes, remark- 
able as her advancement was then and has 
been since. 

The task to which Japan set herself after 
1866 had never before been attempted by 
a people. Against her will she had been 
forced to treat with the nations of the 
West. Her first experience was bitter and 
humiliating. For more than 200 years she 
had kept the white invader off her shores 
and had lived in the fancied security of 
her strength to withstand them and carry 
on her traditional mode of life. Then 
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A glimpse of Japanese home life: 
costume and surroundings 


with heartrending rapidity she had been 
shown that her pride of position was un- 
founded and that at will she could be 
overthrown. These men from _ overseas, 
better equipped and organized, could work 
their will with her. The only preventive 


was to follow their lead in the matter of 


equipment and organization. Not for a 
moment did the Japanese admit any in- 
herent inferiority. As a people they be- 
lieved then, as they do now, in their supe- 
riority; they believed that they lacked 
only material things, and so, with full con- 
fidence, they undertook the prodigious and 
historically unprecedented task of chang- 
ing their whole social and economic fabric. 


This resolution remained practically un- 
known. Japan, however, set quietly about 
the task, while the world, whose attention 
was constantly being shifted by changing 
events, forgot the people who had been 
drawn out of their obscurity by the allied 
ultimatum of 1865. World opinion was 
only casually interested when the Japanese 
gave the first demonstration of their new 
power by defeating China; that was only 
a conflict between two Oriental nations. 
When the issue between Russia and Japan 
became warm and the Nipponese did not 
back down, the world admired their cour- 
age, but thought them foolhardy to chal- 
lenge the Slavic Colossus to a trial at arms. 
It had no idea of what had been accom- 
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plished during the 
intervening decades. 
The result was a 
complete _ surprise, 
and the _ reaction 
which followed fit- 
ted perfectly into 
Japanese conceptions. 
They had set out to 
be like the West, and 
the West acknowl- 
edged their success. 
The completeness 
of this acceptance 
strengthened  Japa- 
nese belief in the 
completeness of their 
attainment, and their 
ability to withstand 
the invader. Japanese 
pride was_ re-estab- 
lished. With these antecedents, Japan to- 
day has absolute confidence in her ability 
to accomplish her ends quickly, and this 
belief has given her an assurance and 
pride which militate against honest 
achievement. 

When Japan planned to become like her 
conquerors, she believed naively that she 
had but to change her political, economic 
and social life. These strangers were 
powerful because they had learned how 
to do certain things; she, by learning, 
would become as they. By study she 
would be able to think and act like the 
Occidentals and thus enjoy all their ad- 
vantages. Today the Japanese delude 
themselves with the belief that they have 
studied io such good purpose that they 
have learned to think like Occidentals. 
This belief is reflected in their attitude. 
So insistent are they on this that the world 
generally believes it. Herein lies another 
of the causes that militate against Jap- 
anese progress, for the fact remains that 
the Japanese do not think in the same 
manner as their neighbors, either Occi- 
dental or Oriental. 


New KNOWLEDGE SUPERFICIAL 


Japan began her study- of Western 
thought and practice under a handicap of 
wounded pride, but with desperate deter- 
mination. She did not want this new 
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knowledge and undertook its acquisition 
only under the compulsion of necessity. 
Her leaders saw, after the signing of the 
treaties of 1865, that if the country was to 
be saved from the aggression of the for- 
eigners, it must put itself in a position 
where aggression would be difficult, if not 
impossible. The task that faced the Jap- 
anese was odious and humiliating, and the 
major idea was to finish as soon as pos- 
sible. To escape from this position, Jap- 
anese students rushed their studies after 
the manner of the pupils of the schools 
which fit the college failure of Spring for 
the special examination of the Fall. In 
short, the Japanese “crammed.” During 
the past fifty years the most common in- 
ternational spectacle has been that of Jap- 
anese missions busily studying the mani- 
fold ways of the people they wanted to 
imitate and to surpass. Advisers in prac- 
tically every phase of government and 
modern activity were imported, and the 
eager Nipponese sat at their feet taking 
copious notes. Being really clever, though 
not profound, they “quickly caught outer 
forms. That seemed all that was essential, 
and they thereupon dismissed their teach- 
ers, confident that they had mastered their 
studies. The number of Western advisers 
and instructors in government and indus- 
try is today practically nil. The few who 
remain have been recently engaged to in- 
struct in the latest developments of indus- 
try and business, which are new also to the 
Occident. Even these inakrackons are to he 
dismissed as soon as their pupils have ac- 
quired the knowledge sought, nor will this 
dismissal await a test of that knowledge. 
Even the most ardent friends of Japan 
do not claim that the Japanese have 
reached their goal. Neither do their 
enemies maintain that they have not pro- 
gressed. Both agree that a change has oc- 
curred, while the Japanese themselves hold 
that the task is done. Nothing but supreme 
egotism justifies their belief in the face of 
the adverse testimony that has accumu- 
lated. Merely to guard against the doubt 
of the world, the results of such an enor- 
mous undertaking should have been care- 
fully scrutinized. Had this been done, and 
had it been found that Japan without the 
benefits of tradition, heredity and early en- 
vironment, without the accumulated experi- 
ence reflected in laws and customs, had 
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disclosed no fundamental weakness, the 
present attitude of absolute certainty would 
have been justified. This search has never 
been made, and there is no desire to un- 
dertake it. The barrier raised against the 
inquisitor would seem to indicate a con- 
sciousness of insecurity, a. subconscious- 
ness rather, which is reflected in the in- 
tense suspicion to which possible investiga- 
tion is subjected. In justice to the mass of 


the Japanese people, it must be said that 
they have been trained to believe that Gov- 
ernment policy admits of no questioning. 
That there is a mote in the Japanese eye 
is quite evident. The visitor to Japan need 
not be long there to see, even though the 
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An aspect of Japan as a modern nation: 

Naval cadets who are being trained in the 
most up-to-date methods of warfare 
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Japanese tell of their complete emancipa- 
tion from the ideas of the past, that the 
conflict between the Oriental and Occiden- 
tal is constant. Nothing could be more 
characteristic than the differences in the 
Japanese manner by day and by night. 
The business man goes to his steel and con- 
crete office building dressed in the most 
formal of frock coats and sits in this sky- 
scraper surrounded by the latest devices 
for the dispatch of business. He lunches in 
a club, the exact copy of what may be seen 
in any Middle Western manufacturing city, 
though perhaps a bit more ornate. Here he 
eats foreign food with apparent enjoy- 
ment, and, perhaps, before returning to his 
office he plays a game of billiards. In 
every respect his day is similar to that of 
the modern Western business man. If one’s 
sole contact with him is by day one is con- 
vinced that he is thoroughly Westernized. 


If one encounters him at night, however. 
one undergoes a change of opinion. One 
finds that the first thing he does when he 
returns to his clean paper and wood house 
is to take off his shoes before stepping in- 
side to be greeted by servants with their 
foreheads to the floor. Then he divests 
himself of his Occidental clothing for the 
more graceful and comfortable kimono, 
which he frankly confesses he prefers for 
all occasions, and, garbed in Oriental cos- 
tume, he squats on his heels while he eats 
with chopsticks the native repast served on 
a table six inches high. Or if he wishes 
amusement, he will go to a tea house and 
there be diverted by the little geishas, who 
sing songs, feed him and perform dances 
with which he and his ancestors have been 
entertained for countless generations. This 
apparently keen business man is really 
fond of the diversion offered by the little 
painted dolls, most of whom are mere chil- 
dren. He will play games with them which 
are on a mental plane with kindergarten 
amusements, and he is frankly surprised 
when the foreign visitor does not exhibit 
the same keen relish for them. 

Later, when one learns that foreign 
clothes are obligatory in official positions 
above a certain rank, and that the wearers 
are really uncomfortable in them, the 
thought is inescapable that the people cos- 
tume themselves for a part which they can- 
not convincingly play without proper 
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stage settings. The acting, you are sure, 
however, is unconscious. 


THE Two Crown PRINCES 


With this new point of view, the man 
who moves among the Japanese is con- 
stantly struck by the numerous threatrical- 
isms of current Japanese life. The role 
of the Westerner must be played. It has 
-been studied, and the pupils feel that there 
must be no deviation. Hence the example 
of the Occidental is followed religiously 
and the efforts are manifest in politics, so- 
cial intercourse, public entertainment and 
legislation. The Western spectator always 
feels a lack of naturalness as he sees offi- 
cials doing things for which there is no 
reason, simply because they have been 
seen abroad; when he sees men and 
women uncomfortably aping social man- 
nerisms at hotel receptions and_ public 
functions: when he sits among them at con- 
certs, watching their faces for signs of un- 
dersianding while they listen to artists of 
international fame play and sing, and 
when he hears them solemnly participating 
in parliamentary debates on the need for 
the passage of a law to control dangerous 
thoughts. 


The lack of reality in their actions 
keeps cropping up constantly. The visit 
of the Prince of Wales afforded an amus- 
ing illustration. The heir to the British 
throne thanked a hotel keeper for the use 
of his golf course. He did it quite nat- 
urally and as a matter of course. A short 
time later the Crown Prince of Japan 
played over the same course, and to the 
great astonishment of the proprietor the 
Prince, too, thanked him for the use of 
it. So unusual was the act that the fol- 
lowing day every newspaper, native and 
foreign, commented on it. The striking 
democracy of the British Prince attracted 
a great deal of attention during his tour of 
the country, and since then there has been 
a decided change in the public attitude of 
the Japanese Crown Prince, who is also 
the Regent. Japan has always studied 
English life closely, and to many Japanese 
the similarity of the geographic position 
of the two empires indicates similar des- 
tinies, hence the adoption of imitative 
methods which include the conduct of the 
ruler. This example is not offered in rid- 
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A method of traveling in Japan that is passing with the advent of 
the automobile: A lady of the aristocracy being conveyed in a kaga 


icule. for the purpose of this article is to 
arouse better feelings toward the Japanese 
through an understanding’ of what they 
really are. 

Several Japanese capitalists, perceiving 
the growing demand for motor vehicles. 
engaged two American engineers to design 
a car and put it in production. The Ameri 
cans built a complete factory, far more 
ambitious than many in this country. Pro- 
vision was made for the manufacture with- 
in this factory of many parts which in 
America are made in special accessory fac- 
tories, for the reason that such parts could 
not be purchased in Japan, and to pur- 
chase them abroad would make uniform 
manufacturing schedules extremely diffi- 
cult. The operation of such a plant called 
for the services of highly skilled automo- 
tive plant engineers. The contract of the 
Americans expired shortly after production 
began, but it was not renewed. The direc- 
tion of the works was turned over to a 
group of native engineers, none of whom 
had ever worked in an automobile factory, 
or had had previous experience in the con- 
struction of internal’ combustion engines. 
Their experience and knowledge of the 
production of automobiles was gained 
during a two months’ observation period 
during the last stage of the American su- 


pervision. Their fit- 
ness for their task 
was assumed from 
the fact that they had 
graduated as mechan- 
ical engineers from a 
reputable Japanese 
college, while the 
supplementary fact 
that they had had no 
general shop experi- 
ence and had never 
worked in an automo- 
tive factory, was not 
considered important 
by the owners. To 
them, the possession 
of a university di- 
ploma and _ some 
practice in other 
lines of mechanical 
engineering were am- 
ple qualifications for 
men to take over any. highly specialized 
mechanical engineering enterprise. 

It is a Japanese characteristic never to 
admit error. I have never heard one admit a 
mistake, even when the evidence was over- 
whelming; the fault would always be at- 
tributed to some combination of events or 
circumstances. The Japanese honestly be- 
lieves in his infallibility. Should the suc- 
cessors to the American automotive engi- 
neers fail, neither they nor their employ- 
ers will hesitate to lay the blame either on 
some supposed fundamental organization 
fault or in the purpose behind it, and the 
engineers will go to their next task with 
unimpaired confidence, while the owners 
will be firmer in their conviction that their 
judgment in dismissing the Americans was 
sound, and in their next venture will at- 
tempt to dispense entirely with teachers 
from overseas. 


DisuikeE Dur to Hysrip PsycHoLocy 


Plainly, this fails to show clear think- 
ing as does the rigid following of outward 
form in other matters. Observation of 
people of all classes in widely separated 
sections makes unescapable the conclusion 
that their intensive study has fogged their 
minds, rendering them unable to think con- 
sistently either as Orientals or Occidentals; 
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that, in general, their thought is hybrid. 
This explains why the Japanese are liked 
neither by Orientals nor Occidentals, for 
neither can grasp the psychology of the 
mixed mind. 

I have talked with Koreans, Chinese, 
Malays, Javanese, Siamese an! other Ori- 
entals on the subject of Japan and have 
always found the same feeling of hostility. 
This in part may be due to jealousy, but 
it is not entirely due to what the Freudians 
call the slave-complex. Certainly it ac- 
counts for only a small part of the feeling 
of the Chinese and Siamese, who suffer 
little from Occidental supervision. The 
great boycott of Japanese goods following 
the Versailles decision which attempted to 
legalize Japan’s control of Shantung 
would never have assumed the proportions 
it did on solely patriotic grounds, without 
other cause, for the Chinese is too much an 
individualist to be a nationalist, and too 
thrifty to destroy personal possessions for 
a patriotic cause. The boycott movement 
was effective because it gave the Chinese 
a chance to show their resentment, a, re- 
sentment based upon their inability to 
adapt themselves to Japanese methods. 
That this inability is not due to the Chinese 
character is disproved by history, for their 
adaptability is the main reason for the per- 
sistence of the Chinese as a race. The fact 
that the Japanese do not understand the 
Oriental, and are not equally understood, 
is demonstrated by the history of their re- 
lations with the primitive Formosans. 
When Formosa was ruled by the Chinese, 
the officials had little difficulty with the 
wild people of the mountains, but since the 
Japanese have controlled the island trouble 
has been continuous. 

The reaction of Koreans to Japanese 
control is reflected in the complaint that 
before they became a part of the empire 
there was no prison in Seoul, whereas 
now there is a very large one, always full, 
mostly with malcontents. Yet the Koreans 
are more prosperous than ever before. 
The people speak sadly of the days when 
China held them in mild subjugation. The 
fact that a Korean nationalist movement 
exists, of such strength that Koreans are 
willing to die for it, is strong evidence of 
the Japanese failure to understand the 
Oriental, for the Koreans have for cen- 
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turies been under the supervision of others 
without violent revolutions. The attitude 


of Malay and Indian laborers in the Malay 
Peninsula, who will not work on the Jap- 
anese controlled rubber estates if it is* pos- 
sible to secure employment on Chinese and 
British estates, is another significant fact. 


MENTAL Foc AND INSINCERITY 


Westerners in the Orient agree in their 
attitude toward the Japanese: Among 
themselves they are constantly finding 
fault, and expressions of irritation are 
vented on every occasion. This is par- 
ticularly true among those who have lived 
in the country for many years. People 
who have acquired a foreign language 
are usually sympathetic to the people 
whose mother tongue it is, yet I found 
many men and women of different na- 
tionalities, but principally British and 
American, whose major feeling toward 
things Japanese was one of contempt. 
Nowhere did I find that affectionate re- 
gard which is so characteristic of the re- 
lations between Chinese and Occidentals. 
In talking with foreigners in any part of 
China, one finds that though they will 
complain of individual acts and _ habits, 
they will end by telling you they are very 
fond of the people. The Chinese, on 
their part, do like foreigners, despite all 
the fantastic nonsense written about the 
“foreign devil.’ The relations between 
foreigners and other Orientals are similar, 
which would indicate that the dis- 
like which Occidentals have for the Jap- 
anese is not based on racial antipathy. 

The pride of the Japanese people has 
been fed a great deal by the flattery 
given them. Foreigners still continue to 
feed their vanity and the misfortune is 
that Japan cannot see when the tongue is 
in the cheek. As Americans have been 
guilty, and still are, of lack of frankness 
in commenting on things Japanese, the 
Japanese people themselves, in their own 
interests, should seek to remedy the bad 
effects of their insincerity by saying what 
they really think. The pride of the Jap- 
anese will suffer, but if they are forced to 
analyze their accomplishments and to cor- 
rect their errors, that pride will find at 
last its justification. 
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By Cuartes Evans HUGHES 
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Difficulties with England, 


due to prohibition, settled 


by liquor search treaty—Prohibition enforcement aided 
—Arms sale to Mexico legal and justified—Our treaty 


OREIGN nations are naturally tena- 
KF cious of their rights upon the high 

seas, and, on the other hand, our 
Government cannot look with indifference 
upon the attempts of hovering vessels, 
claiming the protection of foreign flags, 
illicitly to introduce their cargoes of 
liquors into the commerce of the United 
States.. This Government must use every 
proper means to put a stop to this illegal 
traffic. It should be remembered, however, 
that authority with respect to the high seas 
cannot be effectively conferred by acts of 
Congress if these are in contravention of 
international law, even though such legis- 
lative acts as municipal law would govern 
the decisions of our own courts. 


Where international rights and obliga- 
tions are involved, controversies not other- 
wise adjusted would naturally come before 
an international arbitral tribunal whose 
decisions would be governed by interna- 
tional law and would not be controlled by 
municipal law. This principle was ex- 
plicitly recognized in the recent decision 
by Chief Justice Taft, as arbitrator in the 
controversy between Great Britain and 
Costa Rica, where the Chief Justice illus- 
trated the point that, while in our system 
an act of Congress might for municipal 
purposes repeal a treaty, the United States 
could not thus get rid of an international 
obligation which would continue and 
would be enforced by an international ar- 
bitral tribunal. The Chief Justice said: 

This is not an exceptional instance of an 
essential difference between the scope and ef- 
fect of a decision by the highest tribunal of a 
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country and of an international tribunal. The 
Constitution of the United States makes the 
Constitution, laws passed in pursuance thereof, 
and treaties of the United States the supreme 
law of the land. Under that provision, a treaty 
may repeal a statute and a statute may repeal 
a treaty. The Supreme Court cannot under the 
Constitution recognize and enforce rights ac- 
cruing to aliens under a treaty which Congress 
has repealed by statute. In an international 
tribunal, however, the unilateral repeal of a 
treaty by a statute would not affect the rights 
arising under it and its judgment would neces- 
sarily give effect to the treaty and hold the 
statute repealing it of no effect. 


The Government of the United States has 
repeatedly asserted that the limits of terri- 
torial waters extend to three marine miles 
outward from the coast line. This has been 
asserted by our Government in making 
claims upon other Governments. [Here 
Mr. Hughes quotes the arguments of Sec- 
retaries Seward, Fish and Evarts, and the 
recent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in regard to the three-mile 
limit. | 

In the Bering Sea arbitration it was held 
that the United States had no jurisdiction 
in the Bering Sea fisheries beyond the 
three-mile limit and in the case of the Brit- 
ish schooner Sayward the United States 
was required to compensate Great Britain 
for interfering with its sealing operations 
outside the three-mile limit. The American- 
British Claims Arbitration Tribunal in De- 
cember. 1920, awarded damages against 
the United States on account of the inter- 


———— a 


*An address delivered in New York, Jan. 23, 1923. 
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ference by officers with a British vessel 
while engaged in fishing off the Pacific 
Coast outside the three-mile limit. 

It is quite apparent that this Government 
is not in a position to maintain that its 
territorial waters extend beyond the three- 
mile limit, and in order to avoid liability to 
other Governments, it is important that in 
the enforcement of the laws of the United 
States this limit should he appropriately 
recognized. It does not follow, however, 
that this Government is entirely ‘without 
power to protect itself from the abuses 
committed by hovering vessels. There may 
be such a direct connection between the 
operation of the vessel and the violation of 
the laws prescribed by the territorial sov- 
ereign as to justify seizure even outside the 
three-mile limit. This may be illustrated 
by the case of “hot pursuit” where the 
vessel has committed an offense against 
those laws within territorial waters and is 
caught while trying to escape. The prac- 
tice which permits the following and 
seizure of a foreign vessel which puts to 
sea in order to avoid detention for violation 
of the laws of the State whose waters it has 
entered, is based on the principle of neces- 


sity for the “effective administration of 


justice.” (Westlake, Part I., p. 177.) And 
this extension ot the right of the territorial 
State was voted unanimously by the Insti- 
tute of International Law in 1894, 


Seizures OutsipE THREE-MILE Limit 


Another case is one where the hovering 
vessel, although lying outside the three- 
mile limit, communicates with the shore 
by its own boats in violation of the terri- 
torial law. Thus Lord Salisbury said, with 
respect to the British schooner Araunah, 
that her Majesty’s Government were “of 
opinion that, even if the Araunah at the 
time of the seizure were herself outside the 
three-mile territorial limit, the fact that 
she was, by means of her boats, carrying 
on fishing within Russian waters without 
the prescribed license warranted her seiz- 
ure and confiscation according to the 
principles of the municipal law regulating 
the use of those waters.” A case similar to 
this was that of the Grace and Ruby (283 
Fed. 476). 


It will be noted that in the case of the 
Araunah it was the vessel herself that was 
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deemed subject to seizure outside the three- 
mile limit, and not simply her small boats, 
and this was manifestly because of the 
direct connection between the conduct of 
the vessel and the violation of the law of 
the territory. It may be urged with force 
that this principle should not be limited 
to the case of the use by the vessel of her 
own boats, where she is none the less ef- 
fectively engaged, although using other 
boats, in the illegal introduction of her 
cargo into the commerce of the territory. 
Such a case was that of the Henry L. Mar- 
shall, recently decided by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the Second Circuit (292 Fed. 
487-488). The Marshall, a vessel sailing 
under British registry, in 1921 obtained 
clearance from the Bahama Islands laden 
with a cargo of intoxicating liquors. She 
had two clearances, both dated the same 
date, signed by the same collector of reve- 
nue, one of which stated that she had 
cleared for Halifax with the cargo in ques- 
tion and the other that she had cleared for 
Gloucester, Mass., in ballast. 

The same collector furnished two bills 
of health, simply differing as to destina- 
tion. It was abundantly proved that the 
real object and only business of the Mar- 
shall was to peddle liquor along the coast 
of the United States and particularly did 
she pursue her vocation while lying from 
nine to ten miles off Atlantic City and sent 
liquor on shore pursuant to previous ar- 
rangements made in the United States by 
motor boats. She was seized outside the 
three-mile limit and condemned. Circuit 
Judge Hough, speaking for a unanimous 
court, after referring to the case of the 
Grace and Ruby, said: “The difference be- 
tween the facts there presented and those 
at bar is that, instead of arranging to un- 
load and deliver the cargo of the schooner 
by, through or with some assistance from 
the schooner’s crew or equipment (as in 
the case cited), the whole matter was per- 
formed by a previous arrangement with 
those controlling the Marshall but with 
small boats that did not belong to the 
schooner and were not even partially 
manned by men from her crew. But it is 
just as true in the case of the Grace and 
Ruby, that ‘the act of unlading, although 
beginning beyond the three-mile limit, con- 
tinued until the liquor was landed.’ ” 
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The vessel was thus found to be engaged, 
not in the exercise of her admitted rights 
upon the high seas, but in unlawfully un- 
loading her cargo into the territory of the 
United States, in “an actual introduction 
of a part thereof into the commerce of the 
United States” contrary to its laws. It 
should be added that while the British 
Government originally made a protest in 
this case, it was finally withdrawn upon 
the ground that the vessel was not of bona 
fide British registry, and it should be said 
that in this withdrawal the British Govern- 
ment did not acquiesce in the principle of 
the ruling. In view, however, of the his- 
toric practice of nations in the protection 
of their territory from the violation of 
their laws by hovering vessels, the United 
States Government cannot admit that the 
accepted rules of international law pre- 
clude such action as that taken in the cir- 
cumstances of the Marshall case. 


But it is apparent that, whatever meas- 
ures this Government may believe that it 
is free to adopt in accordance with the 
principles of international law, these, so 
far as they are practicable, are far from 
adequate to meet the exigency; and, fur- 
ther, the diplomatic history of the United 
States reveals the fact that maritime pow- 
crs, including the United States itself, are 
highly sensitive to attempts by foreign au- 
thorities to seize their vessels on the high 
seas in time of peace. In each case of 
seizure there are likely to be serious ques- 
tions of fact and law, and at any time there 
may be collisions of authority which would 
be embarrassing to friendly relations. It is 
precisely in matters of this description, 
where the sense of grievance and resent- 
ment is so easily aroused, that the effort 
should be made to reach an international 
agreement suited to the case. We need to 
put the measures that are required for the 
adequate enforcement of our laws on an 
impregnable basis and to invite and secure 
the friendly co-operation of the maritime 
powers. 


Again, foreign powers have complained 
of what they regard as a departure from 
international comity through the mainte- 
nance of the present restrictions of law, 
under which their vessels are not per- 
mitted to enter our waters or call at our 
ports if they have cargoes of liquors on 
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board, although these may be kept under 
seal and are not to be delivered within the 
territory of the United States. Nations who 
fully appreciate our authority, and our 
right to enforce cur own policy, cannot 
understand such a restriction which inter- 
feres with their trade with countries other 
than our own. In this situation there is the 
plainest opportunity for a fair agreement, 
not in derogation of our principles but to 
aid in their proper enforcement—not only 
without the slightest departure from, but 
with a manifest increase in, the safeguards 
required for our protection against the in- 
troduction of intoxicating liquors. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


Accordingly, negotiations have been un- 
dertaken to reach an appropriate interna- 
tional agreement upon this subject, and I 
am happy to say there is a prospect that 
such an agreement will soon be concluded 
with Great Britain. There are other powers 
which I believe are quite ready to act in a 
similar way as soon as this first agreement 
has been made. This will be a long step 
toward removing causes of irritation, and 
it is precisely as we remove such causes 
that we shall really make progress in fur- 
thering the interests of peace. 


It is hardly necessary to observe that 
there is no intention on the part of this 
Government to violate, in the negotiation 
of such agreements, the provisions of the 
Constitution. The purpose is to facilitate 
their enforcement. I know there are some 
who have expressed doubt whether such an 
international agreement can be made under 
our Constitution. This doubt I do not en- 
tertain. As the Supreme Court of the 
United States has said, “It is not lightly to 
be assumed that in matters requiring na- 
tional action a power which must belong 
to and somewhere reside in every civilized 
Government is not to be found.” (Missouri 
vs. Holland, 252 U.S. 415, 433.) It would 
be most extraordinary if the United States 
were in such a situation that such causes 
of international friction could not be re- 
moved by an exercise of the treaty-making 
power which in no way impaired the effi- 
cacy of our policy, but, on the other hand, 
greatly aided in preventing the illicit in- 
troduction of intoxicating liquors. 

But, viewing the question in its technical 
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aspect, it is quite sufficient to point out 
that the Eighteenth Amendment’ has ex- 
pressly confided to the discretion of Con- 
gress the determination of penalties and 
forfeitures, and it is manifest that this dis- 
cretion can be competently and wisely ex- 
ercised in maintaining the morale of en- 
forcement and in providing that just and 
adequate enforcement which does not in- 
terfere with the appropriate freedom of 
commerce, an interference with which 
would serve no interest of the United 
Siates, but would be to its most serious in- 
jury. Congress in the exercise of its dis- 
cretion is undoubtedly entitled to protect 
the substantial interests of the country. 
Congress has already appreciated this au- 
thority and has acted accordingly in ex- 
cepting from penalties and forfeitures 
transit through the Panama Canal, an ex- 
ception which the Supreme Court in its 
recent decision has fully recognized as 
being within the competency of Congress. 
What Congress has thus done can equally 
be accomplished through the treaty-making 
power, which, under adequate restrictions, 
may put such cargoes as those to which I 
have referred, not destined for our ports 
or to be delivered within the United States, 
on the same status as those passing through 
the Panama Canal. 


Our MEXICAN RELATIONS 


Recently, in connection with the cen- 
tenary of the Monroe Doctrine, I have had 
occasion to review our policy with respect 
to the republics of this hemisphere, and I 
wish at this time merely to add a word as 


to our relations with Mexico. It is un- 
necessary for me to describe the difficul- 
ties of the past thirteen years. Turmoil and 
internecine strife produced political and 
economic instability and disregard of in- 
ternational obligations. We had the friend- 
liest feelings for the people of Mexico and 
were sensible of their desire for social and 
political betterment; but revolutionary ten- 
dencies and chaotic conditions made it im- 
possible to find a sound basis for inter- 
course. At last. under General Obregon’s 
administration there was a restoration of 
stability; commerce and industry began to 
regain confidence; there was a hopeful 
endeavor to put the finances of the country 
on a better footing; provision was made 
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for the payment of the foreign debt. When 
it appeared that there was a disposition to 
discharge the obligations which are inci- 
dent to membership in the family of na- 
tions, this Government was glad to recog- 
nize the existing Government of Mexico 
and to resume diplomatic relations. 


Two claims conventions were at once 
concluded—a special convention relating 
to claims arising from revolutionary dis- 
turbances, and a general convention deal- 
ing generally with the claims of the respec- 
tive States and their nationals. Diplomatic 
relations were resumed, and these conven- 
tions were concluded last September; the 
special convention has received the assent 
of the Mexican Senate and the general con- 
vention is about to be acted upon by that 
body. Both conventions have been sub- 
mitted to the Senate of the United States. 

After this happy result had _ been 
achieved, and as we were looking forward 
to a period of quiet and to opportunities of 
advantage to both peoples, suddenly there 
was an attempt to overthrow the estab- 
lished Government of Mexico by violence. 
It is plain that the purpose of those en- 
gaged in this enterprise of arms is simply 
to determine by forcible measures the suc- 
cession to President Obregon. It is not a 
revolution instinct with the aspirations of 
an oppressed people; it is a matter of per- 
sonal politics. It is an effort to seize the 
Presidency; it means a subversion of all 
constitutional and orderly procedure. The 
contestants, seeking to overthrow the estab- 
lished Government, have taken possession 
of certain portions of the Mexican terri- 
tory and either are claiming tribute from 
peaceful and legitimate American com- 
merce or are attempting to obstruct and 
destroy it. 


THE SALE OF MUNITIONS 


In these circumstances the established 
Mexican Government asked the Govern- 
ment of the United States to sell to it a 
limited quantity of arms and munitions. 
The request was one which could not be 
ignored: it had to be granted or denied. 
This Government had the arms and muni- 
tions close at hand: it did not need them 
and could sell them if it wished. If the 
request had been denied, we should have 
turned a cold shoulder to the Government 
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with which we had recently established 
friendly relations and, whatever explana- 
tions we might make, we would in fact 
have given powerful encouragement to 
those. who were attempting to seize the 
reins of Government by force. The refusal 
to aid the established Government would 
have thrown our moral influence on the 
side of those who were challenging the 
peace and order of Mexico, and we should 
have incurred a grave responsibility for 
the consequent disturbances. In granting 
the request, there was no question of inter- 
vention, no invasion of the sovereignty of 
Mexico, as we were acting at its instance 
and were exercising our undoubted right 
to sell arms to the existing Government. 
Nor was there any departure from the 
principle involved in President Harding’s 
policy as to the sale of arms. 


That particular declaration was simply: 
a feature of our well-known general policy 
as to the limitation of armaments. It is our 
fixed purpose that our surplus war equip- 
ment should not be employed in encour- 
aging warfare by fostering militarism and 
the building up of the competitive arma- 
ments that threaten the peace of the world. 
It in no way precludes us from furnishing 
arms to aid in the putting down of insur- 
rectionary attacks upon public order in a 
neighboring State whose peaceful develop- 
ment is especially important to us. Indeed, 
one of the grounds upon which, under 
President Harding’s Administration, this 
Government declined to become a_ party 
to the Convention of Saint Germain re- 
lating to the traffic in arms was that the 
convention not enly left the signatory Gov- 
ernments free to supply each other with 
arms ad libitum but prevented the sale of 
arms to Governments not signatory, and it 
was then pointed out that this would pre- 
vent our Government from selling arms to 
our neighboring republics not parties to 
the convention, however necessary that 
course might be to the maintenance of 
stability and peace in this hemisphere. 

As the question is obviously one of ex- 
pediency, each case rests on its own facts. 
So far as precedents are concerned, we 
have followed rather than departed from 
them. In standing for constitutional pro- 
cedure and frowning upon attempts to con- 
duct political campaigns by force of arms 
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we create no precedent that embarrasses 
us. Many of our people are solicitous with 
respect to the contribution of the United 
States to the cause of peace. That duty and 
privilege begin at home. In aiding stabil- 
ity in this hemisphere, in throwing our in- 
fluence in an entirely correct manner in 
favor of the development of constitutional 
Government and against unwarrantable 
uprisings, in protecting the legitimate free- 
dom of commerce, we are making the 
greatest contribution directly within our 
power, and in accord with our established 
traditions and manifest interest, to the 
cause of world peace. This hemisphere 
should be the exemplar of peace, and we 
look with confidence to the creation of a 
unity of sentiment of the American re- 
publics against resort to the brutal arbitra- 
ment of force in political controversies. 
To this end the United States gladly gives 
its co-operation. 

Let me now direct your attention to af- 
fairs in the Near East. The events of the 
past few years have created a new situa-. 
tion, and the difficulty in clarifying pres- 
ent problems is largely due to the fact that 
so many of our people discuss them in 
terms which belong to the past. While 
there was some consideration of Turkish 
questions in 1919, and certain inquiries 
were prosecuted, it was not until 1920, 
after the Austrian and Bulgarian treaties 
had been disposed of, that the Allies defi- 
nitely took up the Turkish treaty. This 
treaty, called the Treaty of Sévres, was 
signed in August of that year. Its terms 
were severer than those of the European 
peace treaties, not only depriving the Turks 
of vast territories but imposing upon them 
an even greater measure of foreign control 
than had heen the case before the war. In 
spite, however, of the allied occupation of 
Constantinople, the Greek occupation of 
Smyrna and its hinterland, and the French 
occupation of Cilicia, the Turks refused to 
ratify the treaty. The Allies were not in a 
position to compel them to do so. 


As one of the results of the great war. a 
new spirit of nationalism and a desire for 
freedom from outside control had made 
itself felt in the Near East. Nowhere had 
the evangel of self-determination found a 


more eager response. The nationalistic 
movement was particularly significant in 
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Turkey. That this movement had often 
been accompanied by violence is not to be 
wondered at, although it is none the less to 
be regretted. The outcome of the move- 
ment in Turkey was the establishment of a 
Government which claimed the right to be 
dealt with as sovereign and which by its 
military achievements made good that 
claim. [Here the nationalist article of the 
Turkish National Pact is quoted. ] 


In March, 1921, the allied powers clearly 
appreciated that it would be impossible, 
short of armed allied military intervention 
in Turkey, to impose the Treaty of Sevres. 
It would seem that at no time was such 
armed allied intervention seriously con- 
sidered, although from time to time cer- 
tain of the allied powers gave a measure of 
support to the Greek forces in the hope 
that the latter would be able, through their 
victory over the Turks, to make possible 
the realization of the Sévres treaty at least 
in part. There were unsuccessful attempts 
to revise the treaty. At last the total defeat 
of the Greek forces and the withdrawal of 
the Greek Army from Anatolia completely 
changed the situation to the advantage of 
Turkey and effected the elimination of the 
Treaty of Sévres as a basis for negotiation. 
A victorious Turkish Army being in com- 
plete control of Anatolia and threatening 
Constantinople, the allied powers inter- 
vened to bring about an armistice between 
Greece and Turkey which was signed at 
Mudania in October, 1922. The Lausanne 
conferences of 1922 and 1923 followed. 


TurRKIisH INTRANSIGEANCE 


The Allies frankly recognized that the 
situation of 1918 no longer existed and 
that after the stubborn resistance of the 
Turks, culminating in their recapture of 
Smyrna, it was impossible to dictate the 
terms of peace. A treaty was therefore 
negotiated in which the Turks ceded very 
considerable territories and for the first 
time in their history agreed to open the 
Straits not only to merchant ships but to 
foreign warships, but in which the Allies, 
on the other hand, agreed to renounce their 
historic capitulatory rights in Turkey. 


In 1919 and 1920 the question was di- 
rectly presented to the Government of the 
United States as to the nature and extent 
of its participation in the political and 
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territorial readjustments of the Near East. 
At that time the spokesmen for the allied 
powers at Paris suggested that the United 
States assume a mandate for Constanti- 
nople and Armenia. The former proposal 
was never presented for the consideration 
of the Congress, as it was clear as early as 
1919 that the American people would not 
favor the assumption of a mandate over 
Constantinople, which would immediately 
and directly involve this Government in 
one of the most vexing political and terri- 
torial problems of the world—the storm 
centre of historic rivalries and bitter con- 
tests. 

When the question of an American man- 
date was formally presented in 1920 as a 
result of the action of the allied represen- 
tatives meeting at San Remo, the Congress 
by decided majorities declined to sanction 
it. It thus again became apparent that the 
United States Government was not pre- 
pared to intervene in Near Eastern affairs 
to the extent of assuming any obligations 
of a territorial character. This course was 
in accord with our traditional policy. The 
United States had taken no part in the 
Turkish settlements which were embodied 
in the treaties of Paris in 1856, of Berlin 
in 1878 or in those which followed the 
Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913. Even dur- 
ing the World War we did not declare war 
on Turkey or take the initiative in breaking 
relations with that country, notwithstand- 
ing the serious provocation, from a hu- 
manitarian standpoint, of the extensive 
Armenian deportations. Presumably it was 
felt that the policy then adopted was better 
calculated to enable the United States to 
exert its influence and to protect its in- 
terests so long as this country was not to 
join the military operations on the Near 
Eastern front. 


If there ever was a time when we could 
have successfully intervened and have 
backed up our intervention by armed 
forces, it was early in 1919, when we had 
a large army abroad and were in a posi- 
tion to prosecute such a policy if deemed 
advisable. But this opportunity passed. 
It should be added that this Government, 
while it has always exerted its influence 
in a humanitarian way, has not assumed 
political obligations with respect to the 
Armenians or other Christian minorities 
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in the Near East. Treaties concluded by 
other powers undertook, however, to deal 
with such questions. This Government 
took no part in the negotiations of the 
Treaty of Sévres. 


Such, then, was the situation prior to the 
year 1921. In developing our relations 
with the Near East subsequently, it was 
necessary to take into account the estab- 
lished policy of the Government and at the 
same time to serve American interests and 
humanitarian ends. It should also be re- 
membered that a large part of the distress 
in the Near East has been caused by en- 
couraging action which failed of adequate 
support. At various times the Armenians 
and Greeks have been encouraged to take 
up arms, later to be left to their own de- 
vices. This Government, however, would 
not be justified in promoting such a policy 
on the part of others which it was not pre- 
pared itself adequately to sustain. It has 
no mandate from the people to intervene by 
arms and thus to impose by force a solu- 
tion of the problems of the Near East. 
And, for this very reason, it could not 
essay the réle of a dictator in order to de- 
termine how others should solve these 
problems. 


TREATY WITH TURKEY SIGNED 


This, however, did not prevent this 
country from co-operating in a spirit of 
helpfulness and from bringing, as it has 
brought, its moral influence to aid in deal- 
ing with a situation of the utmost diffi- 
culty. This influence was brought to bear 
at the Lausanne Conference, where the 
efforts of the American representatives un- 
doubtedly contributed in no small degree 
to the final agreement upon provisions re- 
garding the protection of minorities, the 
recognition of charitable, educational and 
philanthropic institutions, the appoint- 
ment of judicial advisers and the mainte- 
nance of equality of opportunity. As I 
have said, a state of war had not existed 
between the United States and Turkey, and 
the course of events following the German 
war had reaffirmed the historic policy of 
refraining from intervention in political 
and territorial readjustments. Turkey had 
severed diplomatic relations with us in 
1917, however, and these had not been 
resumed. But the formal conclusion of 
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peace between the Allies and Turkey, en- 
tailing as it would the resumption of full 
diplomatic and consular relations, would 
leave the United States, unless appropriate 
action were taken, in a relatively disad- 
vantageous position. Accordingly, nego- 
tiations were undertaken between American 
and Turkish representatives which resulted 
in the treaty of amity and commerce and 
the extradition treaty signed on Aug. 6 
last. 

The treaty of amity and commerce fol- 
lowed very closely the allied treaty with- 
out its territorial, political and financial 
features. The United States gained the 
same general rights and privileges as the 
Allies, including the freedom of the Straits, 
and like the Allies consented to the abro- 
gation of the capitulations, that is, of the 
exercise of the ex-territorial rights in Tur- 
key which the Turks regarded as in dero- 
gation of their sovereignty. 


In making this important decision the 
American representatives were obliged to 
take account of the following considera- 
tions. It was quite apparent that the only 
basis upon which negotiations could be 
conducted was that of most-favored-nation 
treatment and reciprocity. Either the Turks 
were to be dealt with on this footing or 
not at all. In these circumstances three 
courses were open to us: (1) To compel 
the Turks by force to give us better terms 
than the Allies; (2) not to negotiate at 
all; or (3) to negotiate with the Turks on 
equal terms as with a State enjoying an 
unqualified sovereignty. 

The first course was out of the question. 
However desirable the maintenance of ex- 
territorial rights hitherto enjoyed might 
be, it was obvious that the public opinion 
of this country would not countenance a 
war for the purpose of maintaining them. 
Neither did it appear to be practicable to 
forego negotiations, in an attempt to main- 
tain the status quo. After the armistice 
of 1918, we sent to Constantinople a High 
Commissioner, with a naval. detachment 
under his command, and in spite of his 
unofficial status in relation to the Turkish 
authorities he has succeeded in affording 
American interests appropriate protection. 
But this anomalous situation could not con- 
tinue indefinitely. When the treaty of 
peace between the Allies and Turkey comes 
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into effect, and diplomatic and consular 
officials of the allied powers return to 
Turkey, we should find ourselves in an 
extremely difficult position if action mean- 
while had not been taken to regularize our 
own position, and in the absence of a treaty 
American interests in Turkey would be 
without adequate safeguards. In this event, 
the humanitarian interests which are closest 
to the American heart would suffer. It 
was also perfectly clear that no period of 
waiting would avail to secure for us ex- 
territorial rights which on their part the 
Allies surrendered. 


In these circumstances, the only prac- 
ticable course was to negotiate a treaty as 
with a fully sovereign State. If such a 
treaty falls short of expectations, espe- 
cially in that it acquiesces in the abroga- 
tion of the capitulations, it should not be 
forgotten that the only way to maintain 
the capitulations was .to fight for them. 
It should also be borne in mind (1) that 
the Lausanne Treaty is such a treaty as 
would be negotiated with any other sov- 
ereign State, (2) that it gives us the same 
rights as other countries will enjoy under 
the new régime, and (3) that by regulariz- 
ing our relations with Turkey, now inter- 
rupted for nearly seven years, it will pro- 
vide safeguards for American educational, 
philanthropic and commercial interests in 
Turkey. 


Open Door IN TURKEY 


At no stage in the negotiations was the 
American position determined by the so- 
called Chester concession. This had been 
granted before negotiations of our treaty 
with Turkey had been begun. This Gov- 
ernment took no part in securing it: this 
Government made no barter of any of its 
rights for this or any other concession. 
Our position is a simple one. We main- 
tain the policy of the open door or equality 
of commercial opportunity; we demand a 
square deal for our nationals. We ob- 
jected to the allied concession to the Turk- 
ish Petroleum Company, owned by foreign 
interests, because it had never been validly 
granted, and in so doing we stood for 
American rights generally and not for any 
particular interest. Opening the door for 
American nationals we give them impartial 
and appropriate diplomatic support in the 
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assertion of what appear to be their legal 
rights, but without otherwise involving this 
Government. 

During the course of our recent negotia- 
tions the Department of State was in fre- 
quent consultation with those whose inter- 
ests in Turkey it is its privilege and duty 
properly to protect, particularly those 
whose humanitarian enterprises have long 
been established. They have clearly indi- 
cated their accord with the position that 
the present situation in Turkey should be 
frankly faced and that the Turkish au- 
thorities should have an opportunity to 
show that their expressed desire for 
American friendship and help and their 
willingness to protect American inter- 
ests are sincere. It is on this basis that 
our policy toward Turkey is being de- 
veloped. Let it be understood that Turkey, 
while insistent upon unqualified sovereign 
rights, does not reject the international ob- 
ligations which are correlative to such 
rights. Let it also be appreciated that Tur- 
key is not endeavoring to undermine our 
institutions, to penetrate our labor organi- 
zations by pernicious propaganda, and to 
foment disorder and conspiracies against 
our domestic peace in the interest of a 
world revolution. 


[Dr. James L. Barton, Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and President Gates of 
Robert College are here quoted in support 
of the Turkish treaty. ] 

In order to accord adequate protection 
to American interests in the Near East 
during the period following the great war, 
the Department of State has maintained its 
representatives throughout this area and a 
naval furce has been stationed in Near 
Eastern waters since 1919. Until October, 
1922, this force consisted of from three to 
nine destroyers, with various other craft, 
from time to time. When news was re- 
ceived of the Smyrna disaster twelve addi- 
tional destroyers were immediately dis- 
patched, arriving in Turkish waters during 
October of that year. These vessels have 
been of inestimable service to the represen- 
tatives of the Department of State and to 
all American interests in the Near East. 
Through their radio they have furnished 
communication when no other means were 
available. They have transported Ameri- 
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can missionaries, philanthropists, relief 
workers and business men, saving days and 
weeks of time, when no other adequaie 
means of transportation were available. 
They have assisted in the evacuation of 
refugees and they have been instrumental 
in serving manifold humanitarian pur- 
poses. It is a pleasure to commend the 
admirable work that has been performed 
by the officers and men of these vessets. 


Our AtTtTitupE Towarp MANDATES 


Under the recent peace settlement be- 
tween the allied powers and Turkey, the 
Arab portion of the former Turkish Em- 
pire is detached from Turkey. In Syria a 
mandate is being exercised by France and 
in Palestine by. Great Britain, while in 
Mesopotamia a native kingdom is being 
developed under British guidance. These 
territorial changes have made it incumbent 
upon the United States to readjust its 
treaty relations which, with respect to these 
territories, were formerly controlled by 
our treaty with Turkey. In its correspon- 
dence with the British and French Govern- 
ments in relation to these territories, this 
Government has made clear its position 
that the changed situation is a consequence 
of the common,victory of the allied and 
associated powers over Germany, and that. 
in view of its relation to this victory, the 
United States is entitled to insist that no 
measure could properly be taken which 
would subject the United States to discrim- 
ination or deprive its nationals within 
these territories of equality of treatment 
with the nationals of any other power. 


The rights of States which are — 
of the League of Nations are set forth i 
the terms of the French mandate for Syria 
and of the British mandate for Palestine, 
respectively. As the United States is not 
a member of the League of Nations sep- 
arate agreements are being negotiated with 
Great Britain and France under which the 
United States is to secure in these terri- 
tories all rights and privileges enjoyed by 
States which are members of the League 
of Nations. Under these treaties American 
interests would be adequately safeguarded. 
There has been a development in Mesopo- 
tamia along slightly different lines, in view 
of the establishment of an Arab Govern- 
ment with which Great Britain has con- 
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cluded a treaty, and as soon as this situa- 
tion has been further clarified this Govern- 
ment will not fail to take proper steps to 
regularize its relations with the appropri- 
ate authorities of Iraq, with a view to the 
protection in Mesopotamia, as in Syria and 
Palestine, of American interests. 


The Persian Government more than a 
year ago sought the aid of American ex- 
perts in the reorganization of their fi- 
nances. While this Government could not 
assume any responsibility in this matter, it 
was glad that the services of compeient 
American citizens could be secured, and a 
financial mission accordingly proceeded to 
Persia, and for the past year has been 
rendering important expert aid, as Persian 
officials, to the Persian Ministers in re- 
organizing the financial administration of 
the country. While this is not an official 
mission of this country in any sense, it has 
helped to cement the relations between the 
two countries, making more firm the tics 
of mutual friendship and esteem. 


The death of the late King Alexander of 
Greece was followed in December, 1920, 
by the return to Athens of Constantine. 
In accordance with the usual practice in the 
case of monarchical countries, the Greek 
representative in Washington tendered new 
letters of credence, the acceptance of which 
would have constituted formal recognition 
of the new Government. In view of the 
special circumstances which attended Con- 
stantine’s return to Athens, it was deemed 
important, before according recognition, 
to take into account not only the part 
that Constantine had played in the war, but 
also the policy of the new régime with 
1 regard to the acts and obligations of its 
predecessor and the attitude of the asso- 
ciates of the United States in the war. With 
respect to Constantine’s attitude toward the 
engagements of the former Government, 
there was for a time an uncertainty whether 
Constantine considered the Government of 
King Alexander a de jure Government. 
This was important, for if the Government 
of the United States had extended recog- 
nition it might have put itself in a position 
of acquiescing in a possible review of the 
acts of King Alexander’s Government, 
which had borrowed substantial sums from 
the United States. It will also be recalled 
that none of the principal allied powers 
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recognized Constantine subsequent to his 
return. 


So far as the records indicate, these con- 
siderations controlled the policy of the 
United States Government during the 
period subsequent to Constantine’s return 
and prior to March, 1921. Upon the 
change of administration the question arose 
whether there was a sufficient reason for 
changing this policy and for taking a 
course of action different from that fol- 
lowed by the allied powers. Other consid- 
erations had intervened, making affirma- 
tive action in the matter of recognition 
undesirable. Constantine developed a mil- 
itaristic policy in Asia Minor, in which 
Greece was already engaged, by which he 
desired to justify his hold upon the throne. 


Separate action by the United States at 
this time could hardly have been inter- 
preted otherwise than as an expression of 
sympathy and support by this Government 
for this policy of Constantine and as an 
indirect participation in the politics of the 
Near East, which it was desired to avoid. 
The wisdom of refusing recognition was 
indicated by the overthrow of Constaniine 
when Greek military plans in Asia Minor 
failed, an overthrow which was attended 
by a complete revolution. It will be re- 
called that Constantine fled the country 
and that his prominent supporters and 
Cabinet Ministers were arrested and after 
summary trials were executed. The British 
Government, which previously had main- 
tained a Chargé d’Affaires in Athens, al- 
though not recognizing Constantine, with- 
drew this representative, while the repre- 
sentatives of other powers, including that 
of the United States, took occasion to in- 
terpret to the Greek authorities the unfor- 
tunate impression which the execution of 
the Greek Ministers had caused. 


The régime which succeeded that of 
Constantine was frankly based on military 
power and did not regularize its position 
by holding elections. Meanwhile, the nego- 
tiation of a treaty of peace between the al- 
lied powers, Greece and Turkey, was under- 
taken at Lausanne, and it seemed undesir- 
able, pending the conclusion of these ne- 
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gotiations, for the United States to iake 
separate action in the matter of recogni- 
tion. 

The situation has now materially changed. 
The Lausanne negotiations have been con- 
cluded, peace has now been ratified by 
Greece and Turkey, and elections were held 
in Greece on Dec. 16, 1923. These elec- 
tions, it is hoped, will result in the estab- 
lishment of a Government which will en- 
able this Government to extend formal 
recognition. The fact that recognition has 
not been extended during the last three 
years does not indicate an attitude of un- 
friendliness toward the Greek people. What 
American agencies have done in assisting 
the refugees in Greece is clear evidence to 
the contrary, and this humanitarian work 
could not have been carried out more ef- 
fectively even if formal relations had been 
resumed, thanks to the initiative of Ameri- 
can agencies and the helpful co-operation 
of the Greek authorities. 

I should not omit the mention of the 
recognition of Egypt, where we have had 
a Minister for a considerable time, and 
whose Minister in turn we are now receiv- 
ing. We have a deep interest in the most 
cordial relations with Egypt, and it is in- 
teresting to note that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment has been anxious to take advan- 
tage of the facilities offered in this coun- 
try for perfecting the technical education 
of Egyptian students, particularly along 
lines of trade and engineering. A group 
of students came to the United States a 
year ago and other similar student mis- 
sions are now on their way. 

The new spirit of the Near East must 
he met sympathetically, not by arms, not 
hy attempts at dictatorship or by meddle- 
some interventions, but by candor, direct- 
ness and just appreciation of nationalistic 
aims. and by a firm but friendly insistence 
upon the discharge of those international 
obligations the recognition of which af- 
fords the only satisfactory basis for the 
intercourse of nations. In this way the 
Orient and Occident may find ground for 
co-operation and for the maintenance of 
peace sustained by the reciprocal advan- 
tages of cultural relations. 
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By Wituiam W. Grece 


The author, an Amherst graduate, lawyer by_ profession, has 
given much stu.ly to race questions in the United States 


Mulatto ambitions prime cause of racial friction— 
The tragedy of color—Caucasians’ duty to keep 
white race pure—The “Melting Pot’ a delusion— 
Dissatisfied negroes and mulattoes should emigrate 


O™ of the chief by-products of the 


peace negotiations following the 

World War was a new interest in 
race problems. ' “Self-determination of na- 
tions,” for instance, became a term to con- 
jure with, but the problem is primarily 
racial and only secondarily national. As 
regards Europe and Asia, crowded with 
peoples of diverse racial divisions and sub- 
divisions, the importance of the racial fac- 
tor is readily admitted by Americans. But 
whenever an attempt is made to examine 
our own race problems many demur on 
the ground that we are, at least so far as 
our white population is concerned, a united 
and essentially homogeneous people, and 
so may safely disregard our varied racial 
ingredients. This attitude seems to rest 
generally upon the prevailing American 
spirit of optimism, and specifically upon 
the “melting pot” idea of national unity 
through the fusion of white races. or even 
through their intermingling, under one 
flag. 

It is evident that a real amalgamation 
through intermarriage must require a num- 
ber of generations to absorb racially any 
considerable number of immigrants. How 
relatively small this absorption has been 
is apparent when we realize that of the 
total population of the continental United 
States 10.500.000 are negroes, including 
mulattoes: 14.000.000 are foreign-born 
and 23,000,000 native born, with one or 
both parents foreign born, the two latter 
classes comprising 81 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation of New York City, 70 per cent. of 
Boston’s and 37.000.000 of the nation’s, 
while those of full native white parentage 
number only 58,000,000. Moreover, the 


process is discouragingly slow where the 
clannish instinct is strong, and this slow- 
ness of assimilation is at last coming to be 
recognized as a national menace, as was 
startlingly revealed during the World War. 
The situation is often complicated by igno- 
rance of our language, with the resultant 
evils of a foreign-language press and prop- 
aganda frequently unsympathetic with, or 
openly hostile to, our institutions. It may 
be recalled that more than a half million 
of our men registered for the war could 
not understand military commands in the 
English language and that our alien illiter- 
ates number almost 8,000,000; while that 
appalling 24.9 per cent. of drafted men 
unable to read or write English was large- 
ly made up of those of foreign stock. A 
huge problem, then, is that of alien multi- 
tudes with a veneer of Americanization, 
who have been only superficially, not ra- 
cially, absorbed into our national life. 
But-the melting-pot simile is often used 
to imply a social value of the amalgamated 
mass, or even of the mixed mass, equal or 
superior to that of any mass ingredient; 
for otherwise the idea would hardly find 
favor with the native born. His welcome 
to the incoming immigrant would be far 
less cordial if he had any idea that his 
own racial stock would ultimately suffer 
deterioration as a result of his indiscrimi- 
nate hospitality. A certain tendency to de- 
terioration from within must always be 
reckoned with, due to the fact that some 
of the best native stock does not reproduce 
itself. The Harvard graduate has on an 
average seven-tenths of a son, the Vassar 
graduate one-half of a daughter. As the 
melting pot constitutes a part of the refin- 
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ing process by which merchantable metal 
is produced from less valuable ore or 
crude metal, it is lightly assumed that the 
social melting pot is necessarily a leveling- 
up process as regards our native stock at 
any period, never the reverse. But a melt- 
ing pot works no alchemy, and its contents 
become purer only when the dross comes 
to the surface and is removed. Human 
dross is seldom removable. Our immi- 
erants have in some years totaled well over 
a million, and as the nation has made tre- 
mendous progress in spite of much un- 
digested immigration, it is easy to see how 
such an assumption has gained currency. 
The post hoc propter hoc argument is a 
most popular fallacy. 


THe MeEttinc Pot DELUSION 


Without going very deeply into the prob- 
lems of race purity and of ethnology in 
general, it may be stated that different 
races, so called, are usually characterized 
by certain fundamental differences. It 
seems fair to assume that the white race 
is superior to the negro race, that the white 
race is more efficient and represents a 
less primitive and, presumably, a higher 
stage of civilization. Whether or not we 
adopt the theory of a light-haired, blue- 
eyed, long-headed Nordic type as the high- 
est race expression of humanity so far, we 
must admit, as do most ethnologists, that 
certain known branches of the white race 
are in fact superior to certain other 
branches, that environment will not account 
for all achievement or lack of achieve- 
ment as shown by certain peoples, and that 
the tendencies of some peoples to achieve 
or fail to achieve along certain lines is 
with them a transmissible, hereditary trait. 
Of course, this is not to deny that a par- 
ticular individual of a relatively inferior 
race may be superior to a particular indi- 
vidual of a superior race, or even to the 
average individual of such race. 

Starting, then, from this postulate of in- 
herent differences in racial worth, if one 
superior race be added to another such, 
we may assume that if amalgamation takes 
place in the course of time the result will 
be a mixed stock equal in value to the 
ingredient stocks. This, however, only 
partially represents what has happened, 
especially in recent years. If there be any- 
where inferior or backward branches of 
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the white race, presumably many immi- 
grants must have come and are still com- 
ing to us from such branches. But what 
of the resultant population after amalga- 
mation? If to our present population 
there be assigned an arbitrary number, as 
for instance 60, to represents its relative 
position on a scale of racial worth, and 
there be added immigrants of a stock rata- 
ble on the same scale at only 40, when 
the assimilating process has taken place 
in the course of generations by intermar- 
riage will not the amalgamation resultant 
necessarily be something under 60, even if 
nearer 60 than 40 on account of the larger 
mass of the superior element? And we 
are assuming that the superior race neither 
advances nor retrogrades during the period. 
If 10-carat gold be added to a melting pot 
of 18-carat gold the resulting mass will 
soon be hemogeneous throughout, but not 
18 carats pure. Every plant and animal 
breeder appreciates the importance of good 
seed and stock, and of breeding only from 
the best, which means to discard relentless- 
ly the inferior. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the laws of heredity vary funda- 
mentally as regards human life. 

However much an unreasoning optimism 
has led to the blind acceptance of “the 
great American delusion concerning the 
melting pot,” there are but few in this 
country who do not limit its miraculous 
powers to the white race. As regards the 
black race and, to a lesser degree, the 
brown and yellow races, there is a tacit 
assumption that the situation is radically 
different, as witness the laws in a majority 
of the States against miscegenation and the 
Federal laws against Oriental immigration. 
All such legislation assumes an inherent 
dissimilarity and, in popular estimation, 
the consequent inferiority of these races. 
It is somewhat curious that but little race 
feeling exists here against the American 
Indian when civilized. Many prominent 
families even point with pride to a strain 


of Indian blood. 


THe Race Bar 


An examination of legislation affecting 
the negro discloses\that the term is so de- 
fined in some statutes as to include not 
only persons of pure negro blood and true 
mulattoes, but also persons with any negro 
blood whatever, while most statutes class 
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mulattoes, quadroons and octoroons with 
pure negroes. (Although the term mulatto 
strictly applies oniy to persons of half 
white and half negro blood, in common 
usage it applies generally to those of 
mixed blood, especially where the white 
blood predominates.) Thus a person of 
only one-sixteenth or one-thirty-second 
negro ancestry, who practically belongs 
solely to the white race, is nevertheless 
before the law in certain States as much a 
negro as the pure black, and the majority 
at least of the laws on this subject are 
fairly expressive of the general views of 
the whites in this country. For however 
much we may believe—in theory—in treat- 
ing a person according to his or her in- 
trinsic worth apart from consideration of 
mere ancestry, all such theories are apt to 
break down when questions of negro blood 
are involved. Whatever may be the views of 
idealists and philanthropists who usually 
have little or no contact with the black 
race, we find an almost unanimous con- 
census of opinion on this subject among 
whites who live in communities where the 
colored population is relatively large. 


The basic test of racial equality from the 
viewpoint of both races is the matter of 
social equality; that is, marriage, for it is 
impossible for two races to live and work 
side by side as equals without any tendency 


to social intercourse and intermarriage. 
Irregular alliances of every sort have from 
the beginning characterized the relations of 
the two races here, as is evidenced by near- 
ly three millions of mulattoes. Surely the 
white race has sinned against itself in hav- 
ing fathered these mixed-bloods or their 
ancestors, and outside of wedlock. It is 
clear that however much law and social 
ostracism in the United States have helped 
to maintain the purity of the white race as 
based on lawful marriage, no correspond- 
ing pressure has been exerted to maintain 
real race purity by preventing irregular 
connections between white men and women 
of color. Although slavery began this evil, 
if it had ended with slavery two genera- 
tions ago the problem could never have 
reached its present proportions. 

Let us examine, then, this test of mar- 
riage, or rather what may be termed power 
of assimilation. In view of the numerous 
examples of success achieved by penniless 
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immigrants, it may fairly be affirmed that 
the descendant of any white immigrant 
may in the second or at least in the third 
generation be acceptable socially to the 
most exclusive circles of the white race in 
this country, and may freely marry into 
such circles, despite his humble ancestry. 
But suppose that a negro, like the white 
immigrant, amasses a fortune or wins re- 
nown. Can he then hope that his children 
or grandchildren may enjoy the oppor- 
tunities which are open to the descendants 
of the white immigrant? It must be ad- 
mitted that as to opportunities in general, 
and especially those of a social nature, in- 
cluding intermarriage, there is a great gulf 
fixed. When the person with the slightest 
admixture of negro blood must, no matter 
what his culture or wealth, in large areas 
of our country travel only in separate cars 
with negroes, and never in sleeping or par- 
lor cars; when even in the North he suf- 
fers exclusion, if detected, from the best 
hotels, theatres and clubs, and is denied 
entrance to the nation’s military and naval 
academies and to the homes of the white 
race, it is evident that he is regarded as 
distinctly non-assimilable human material, 
which is equivalent to a direct assertion of 
permanent racial inferiority. 


e 


CoLtor Line AND DEMOCRACY 


This unhappy status makes persons of 
negro blood peculiarly susceptible to rad- 
ical propaganda. One widely circulated 
negro publication has called the United 
States “the most archaic, antiquated and 
reactionary of the alleged civilized na- 
tions,” while another has urged negroes to 
“form an alliance with the I. W. W., the 
Socialists and the Non-Partisan League, to 
build a new society, a society of equals, 
without class, race, caste or religious dis- 
tinctions.” Many similar quotations could 
be given. 

It, will naturally be inquired how an en- 
forced status of caste is sanctioned by the 
principles of democracy or by the state- 
ment of the Declaration of Independence 
that “all men are created equal.” The 
only answer possible is that the concept of 
democracy will be found to postulate the 
essential racial unity of its citizens, as 
tested by the potential individual equality 
of their near descendants, True democ- 
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racy and a considerable citizenship of a 
people considered non-assimilable by the 
dominant majority are essentially contra- 
dictory and should be recognized as such. 
They never have co-existed and probably 
never will. One or the other must yield. 
Looking at the’ matter from a biological 
viewpoint it may be said that, as nature is 
“so careful of the type, so careless of the 
single life,’ and as the evolutionary 
process requires a continuous superseding 
of less efficient types by those more suited 
to their environment, a superior race is not 
to be condemned for taking measures to 
preserve its racial purity. But social bans 
and legislation to this end affect adversely 
numerous well-deserving and even superior 
individuals, and to them this question of 
justice is a personal and vital one. In 
every community of any size may be found 
individuals bitter and resentful on account 
of the color line, and such is peculiarly apt 
to be the case of the educated colored man 
with a large admixture of white blood. 


It is to be remembered, however, that 
this sense of injustice is not typical of the 
negro as a race, but is usually limited to 
those of mixed negro and white blood, in- 
creasing as the white blood predominates; 
and when the white blood is almost pure, 
but the individual—perhaps educated and 
cultured—is still in the eyes of the law 
and of society a negro, we can then under- 
stand the life tragedy of the mixed blood. 


MuLatTtro SUPERIOR TO NEGRO 


Many whites claim that the mulatto is 
worthy of scant consideration because he 
is unreliable, treacherous and generally in- 
ferior to the pure negro. This very com- 
mon view is utterly unscientific and falla- 
cious. The crossing of superior and infe- 
rior strains in the vegetable and animal 
world gives a progeny superior to the in- 
ferior parent although inferior to the supe- 
rior parent, and the same rule may be ex- 
pected to hold good among human beings. 
The best authorities declare the mulatto an 
advance upon the pure negro. The ex- 
planation of the myth of the inferiority of 
the mulatto to the pure negro is easy to 
find. With a quicker mentality and fre- 
quently with the added sense of injustice 
referred to, the ambitious mulatto often 
finds himself disliked by both whites and 
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blacks; by the former for his aspirations 
to social, business and political equality, 
and by the latter on account of his open 
regard of them as his inferiors, his so- 
called “putting on airs.” Alienated thus 
from both races and belonging to neither, 
like the Eurasian, he is condemned on 
every side. The pure negro, on the other 
hand, and the negro with but little white 
blood usually get on reasonably well with 
the white race. It follows that the negro 
problem in this country is essentially the 
problem of the mulatto, especially the 
near-white mulatto. 


The mulatto is steadily increasing more 
rapidly than the pure negro. In 1850 the 
mulatto percentage of our entire negro 
population was only 11.2, in 1870 it was 
12, in 1890 it was 15.2, by 1910 it had 
risen to 20.9 and is now probably much 
higher. The mulatto percentages for cities 
run still higher, being (in 1910) 24.9, 
34.3, 34.9 and 41.6 for New York, Boston, 
Washington and Chicago, respectively. 
That is, whether we like it or not, the negro 
here is “bleaching out” and gradually 
tending to become extinct. by crossing with 
the mulatto; and infiltration of negro 
blood into the white race through the mu- 
latto is also increasing. Thus the problem 
if unsolved will yearly tend to become 
more acute, to press harder for a real solu- 
tion to supplant our present laissez faire 
attitude; all of which portends an ever- 
increasing, smoldering race hostility occa- 
sionally blazing up in rioting, lynching 
and bloodshed. In fact, our colored popu- 
lation may be likened io a huge mass of 
high explosive—a product composed of a 
comparatively inert ingredient mixed with 
a small amount of highly explosive “sen- 
sitizing agent,” the detonation of which 
causes a violent explosion of the far larger 
mass of the normally non-explosive in- 
gredient. And the explosive element of the 
race problem dynamite is the mulatto. 

Nor does his position here seem likely 
to improve. If race riots in the North are 
any indication, hostility between the races 
is on the increase. As populations grow 
all large cities will acquire negro colonies 
which will be socially self-sufficient with 
their own churches, theatres, clubs, stores. 
banks and newspapers; and if the indi- 
vidual mulatto be content to live largely 
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within these colonies and never, no matter 
what his personal ability, seek as an equal 
to come in touch socially with the whites, 
he can live both happily and usefully. But 
if he seeks full recognition as a man 
among men and resents that he cannot be 
valued for his individual worth, he is fated 
io be a man without a country, embittered 
by the land of his birth, yet having no 
other land to claim. 


THE Way Out 


To relieve this unfortunate condition 
there seem to be only two possible courses: 
(1) The reversal of the prevalent race 
sentiment of the whites, so as to give 
negroes full social equality, including the 
right to intermarry; or, (2) their volun- 
tary emigration, possibly subsidized. either 
to certain white countries where there is 
no race sentiment regarding color, or to 
Africa or some new colony to be founded. 


The first course of social equality and 
intermarriage has long been advocated, 
albeit clandestinely, by certain leaders 
among the negroes and is favored by most 
mulattoes, as shown by the general tend- 
ency of successful mulattoes to marry or 
live either with mulattoes lighter than 
themselves or else with whites. Moreover, 
since the war social equality and inter- 
marriage are being openly preached. The 
leading negro monthly magazine has 
boasted that our negro soldiers in France 
were welcomed into French homes on 
terms of absolute social equality, and espe- 
cially that between one and two thousand 
marriages are estimated to have taken 
place in France between American negroes 
and French girls, many of them “women 
of culture and refinement.” The race pol- 
icy demanded reads: “We favor ‘social 
equalitv’ in every sense of the phrase. 
* * * We favor the intermarriage be- 
tween any sane grown persons who desire 
to marry, whatever their race or color. 
* * *  Raece purity is a myth and with- 
out any value.” The last Pan-African 
Congress at London also declares for ab- 
solute race equality, “physical, political 
and social.” That is, the “ new negro,” 


or 
more accurately the “new” mulatto, now 
openly demands that identical social 


equality, including the right to intermarry 
which his white friends in the North have 
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long expressly disclaimed on his behalf. 

If, as seems probable, but few whites 

here would accept any program of inter- 
marriage, the only course remaining is that 
of emigration. In view of the many negro 
colonization schemes it seems strange that 
they have failed to recognize the differing 
ideals of the pure stock and the mixed 
bloods. Although it may fairly be doubted, - 
considering the history of Liberia, Haiti 

and Santo Domingo, whether any fully in- 
dependent negro State would have an even 
chance of success, there should neverthe- 
less be recognition of the growing senti- 
ment among many pure-blooded negroes 
for a country of their own where they can 
work out the destiny of their race without 
white interference. Negroes with such a 
faith should be reasonably encouraged to 
try the experiment of a negro civilization 
outside of the United States. But Africa 
would not attract those mulattoes who want 
intermarriage. For them, however, there 
are many countries, big with opportunity, 
especially in Central and South America, 

where the dominant race is not derived 
from Anglo-Saxon or North-European 
sources and where there is no color line. 


Of course the emigration of all mu- 
lattoes or all negroes is not advocated. 
Comparatively few would choose it in any 
event. But if most of the ablest, most pro- 
gressive and most discontented men and 
women of color did emigrate, which would 
probably require a eradual exodus of only 
a hundred thousand or so or perhaps far 
less—a very minor race migration in 
point of numbers—their reasons for so 
doing would everywhere be known and the 
negroes and mulattoes then remaining 
would definitely understand that their lot 
while here was distinctly with the negrc 
rather than with the white race; and this 
clear understanding and acceptance of 
their status by remaining would obviousiy 
remove much uncertainty and unrest and 
therefore much of the bitterness now har- 
bored against the whites by many mu- 
lattoes and some blacks. Besides, any emi- 
eration whatever of mulattoes would by 
just so much tend to make possible here a 
real segregation policy and to eliminate 
that unfortunate no-man’s-land. chief bat- 
tlecround between the races, where black 
is not black and white is not white. 
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An inferior or hybrid race has no in- 
herent right of intermarriage with a supe- 
rior. If the lower race can not or will 
not perpetuate itself by itself, it has no 
inherent right to existence by mongrelizing 
a superior race. Many native races like 
those of Australia and New Zealand have 
become almost extinct in very recent times 
from natural causes, and few whites will 
regret that these primitive stocks were not 
saved from extinction by intermarriage 
with a white race. Why, then, should not 
our national policy be such as to crystal- 
lize our deep-seated but amorphous race 
consciousness into sanctions of public sen- 
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timent and law, not only willing to aid a 
colored migration, but also, and primarily, 
to insist that the negro and mulatto work 
out their racial salvation, so long as they 
remain in this country, absolutely without 
intermarriage or commingling of blood 
with the white race? That is, for the pres- 
ent and until scientific research shall clear- 
ly require a different policy, to keep our 
white population as pure from negro blood 
as are the peoples of Northern Europe to- 
day, and to prevent our country from 
being, as now. the chief “bleaching-out” 
area for the entire African race. 





EXPERTS AT WORK ON THE 
REPARATIONS PROBLEM 


By Wituiam MacDonap 


Former Professor of History, 


Brown University. 


It has been 


announced that Professor MacDonald will lecture on history at 
Yale in 1924-25 


Committees headed by Messrs. 


Dawes and McKenna investi- 


gating Germany’s financial position and devising plans 
for stabilization—The industrial situation in the Ruhr 


“WHE Dawes committee of financial ex- 
TT perts, familiarly known as Committee 
No. 1, has continued its inquiries 
throughout the period under review in the 
hope that its efforts will aid in solving the 
reparations problem. The committee has 
sat in both Paris and Berlin. Premier 
Poincaré, in his instructions to M. Barthou, 
President of the Reparation Commission, 
and in his suggestions to the experts, 
pointed out that any plan for balanc- 
ing the German budget ought to. in- 
clude some form of interallied or in- 
ternational, supervision of German ex- 
penditures and collection of taxes for a 
fixed period of years, and that pro- 
vision should be made for supervising or 
controlling definite German resources to 
Le set aside for the payment of reparations, 
whether cash payments or guaranteed 
loans. Among such resources customs, 
railways, cozl mines, electrical industries, 
and the alcohol and tobacco monopolies 
were mentioned. M. Barthou, in welcom- 
ing the experts, reminded them that their 
work was undertaken under the authority 
of Article 234 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
in accordance with which their report 
would be in the nature of advice to the 
Reparation Commission. 

It was agreed among the experts that the 
proceedings of the committees should be 
secret, and at the time when this account 
was prepared only formal communiqués 
had been issued to the press. Sir William 
Acworth, an English railway expert, and 
M. Lefevre, Secretary General of the Euro- 
pean Railway Union, were invited on Jan. 
18 by Committee No. 1 to prepare a report 
on the probable return from a German 


railway monopoly from which the Belgian 
plan of reparations previously submitted 
to the commission had anticipated annual 
receipts of 1,000 million gold marks. A 
report on the subject was submitted on 
Jan. 25. Herr Schacht, President of the 
Reichsbank and German Controller of 
the Currency, appeared before the commit- 
tee at its request on Jan. 21, his replies 
to the questionnaire submitted being char- 
acterized as “frank and satisfactory.” 


In a communiqué issued on Jan. 22 the 
committee announced that it had reached 
the opinion that an independent gold bank 
should be established, “partly by mobiliz- 
ing some part of the free reserves of gold 
and foreign currencies which may exist in 
the hands of German nationals and which 
at present discharge no economic function, 
and partly by cooperation of foreign capi- 
tal.” The plan, it was intimated, would 
embody some of the suggestions of Herr 
Schacht. On the same day officials of the 
Rentenmark Bank urged upon Dr. Strese- 
mann, the German Foreign Minister, the 
suspension of further payments on account 
of French or other military occupation on 
the ground that the payments were fatal to 
financial stabilization. At the end of Janu- 
ary Committee No. 1 went to Berlin, where 
it was welcomed by Chancellor Marx and 
a building placed at its disposal. Mr. 
Dawes announced on Feb. 7 that the com- 
mitttee would remain at Berlin another six 
days. 

Committee No. 2, charged with an in- 
quiry into the practicability of obtaining 
control of German capital abroad, held its 
first meeting in Paris on Jan. 21 under the 
Chairmanship of Mr, Reginald McKenna. 
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The next day Herr Schacht appeared be- 
fore the committee. At the end of the 
month the committee followed Committee 
No. 1 to Berlin, where it remained until 
Feb. 7. An unofficial report from “an 
authoritative American source,” issued in 
London on Feb. 5, stated that the commit- 
tee had reached the preliminary conclusion 
that the amount of German capital abroad 
was less than before the war, that the exact 
amount could not be learned because of 
the unwillingness of banks or Governments 
to aid an inquiry, that foreign German 
credits were in many cases inseparable 
from the credits of other nationals, and 
that the only way of encouraging capital 
to return was to agree upon a satisfactory 
general reparations settlement. 

Discussion of all phases of Franco-Ger- 
man relations was materially affected in 
France by the pre-election debates, some- 
times heated, in the Chamber of Deputies 
over the financial policy of the Govern- 


ment, and by concern over the attitude of’ 


in Great 


18 


Labor 


Premier 


Government 
Poincaré on Jan. 


the new 
Britain. 


again declared his purpose to hold the 
Ruhr until reparations were paid, and 


stated that on this point there was entire 
harmony between the French and Belgian 
Governments and that the policy had the 
support of the Little Entente. The Cham- 
ber, by a vote of 415 to 151, supported the 
Government. An interview given by Mr. 
Macdonald on Jan. 20, two days before he 
became Premier, to the editor of Le Quoti- 
dien, a radical Paris paper, in which the 
course of France was sharply criticized, 
was shortly followed by a cordial letter 
(not published until Feb. 3) from Mr. 
Macdonald to M. Poincaré expressing the 
hope that any differences between the two 
Governments might be settled without sac- 
rifice of essential national interests on 
either side. The reply of M. Poincaré, 
dated Jan. 29, was equally cordial in its 
expression of a desire to maintain the en- 
tente. 


CONDITIONS IN THE RUHR 


With the efforts to reach an understand- 
ing regarding reparations in Paris and 
Berlin apparently making progress, the 
political and industrial situation in the 
Ruhr marked time during a large part of 
the period covered by this review. - The 
French Economic Mission reported on 
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Jan. 14 that while production in the Ruhr 
at the end of a year of occupation showed 
increased activity, a decline was to be an- 
ticipated because of the lack of transporta- 
tion and bank credits, and that a number 
of industries had already shut down and 
others were threatening to do so. The total 
output, the report stated, reached 70 per 
cent. of that for 1922, coke production 
being 35 per cent. of the total for that year, 
steel manufactures 15 per cent., and by- 
products 20 per cent. M. Poincaré, speak- 
ing in the Chamber of Deputies on Jan. 18, 
quoted General Degoutte as reporting that 
the Berlin Government was opposing the 
continuance of the Diisseldorf agreements 
with industrialists and the Rhineland Bank 
project, and that the 800 locomotives which 
it had been agreed should be restored to 
the Ruhr in return for the reinstatement by 
the French of 60,000 railway employes 
had not been delivered. Strikes of coal 
miners in the British zone, looting by un- 
employed at Diisseldorf, and collisions 
with the police at Langenberg and Rem- 
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scheid were reported on Jan. 20, and ex- 
tensive disorder among striking textile 
workers and other trades in the Elberfeld- 
Barmen district broke cut on Jan. 24. It 
was announced on Feb. 2 that the coal 
mines at Essen and Bochum would close 
two days a week. Unofficial reports on 
Jan. 31 stated that the Belgian forces in the 
Ruhr had been reduced from 7,000 to 
4,000 and the French forces from 40,000 
to 24,000. 

An acute situation developed about the 
middle of January as the result of a dis- 
agreement between the French and Belgian 
railway. authorities in the occupied area 
and the British authorities at Cologne re- 
garding the operation of trains between the 
two regions, and for a time the British zone 
was practically blockaded so far as railway 
transportation was concerned. Following 
the exchange of letters between Mr. Mac- 
donald and M. Poincaré, already referred 
to, it was announced on Feb. 2 that the 
controversy was being settled by the local 
officials involved. 


Some interesting comments on the politi- 
cal and industrial situation in Germany 
and the Ruhr were made by Herr Fritz 
Thyssen, the most important industrial 
leader in Germany next to Herr Stinnes, in 
an interview with a New York Times cor- 
respondent at Diisseldorf on Feb. 5. Ac- 
cording to Herr Thyssen, the industrial 
agreements concluded with the French and 
Belgian authorities could not last, since “it 
is an impossible paradox to make private 
individuals pay debts which should be sup- 
ported by the State.” Reparations must be 
paid, but they could not be paid until Ger- 
many was able to produce, and it could not 
produce until it had credit and security. 
The industrialists, he added, were ready to 
conclude agreements with the allied coun- 
tries for the exchange of products, and 
certain State funds might be set aside for 
reparations payment, but as long as the 
problem was regarded as a political and 
not an economic one nothing could be 
done. 


THE SEPARATIST AGITATION 


An investigation conducted by Mr. Clive, 
British Consul General at Munich, at the 
direction of his Government of the activi- 
ties of the Separatists in the Palatinate, fol- 
lowing the assassination of Herr Heinz, 
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a Separatist leader, at Speyer, brought the 
Separatist movement into active discussion. 
According to Mr. Clive, who submitted his 
report to Lord Kilmarnock, the British rep- 
resentative on the Interallied Rhineland 
High Commission at Cologne, on Jan. 20, 
Separatist and Bavarian authorities were 
found existing side by side in a few of the 
larger cities, while in the smaller towns the 
Separatists had proclaimed their authority 
but Bavarian officials were still in control. 
The pledges of loyalty to the so-called 
Autonomous Government which had been 
signed by the heads of some seventy-five 
communities were in most cases found to 
have been extorted by force or threats. 
While a direct connection between the 
French authorities and the Separatist move- 
ment was apparently not established, busi- 
ness men testified that licenses or permits 
were refused by the French unless member- 
ship in the movement were shown. Seventy- 
five per cent. of the Separatists were ad- 
mitted to have come from outside the 
Palatinate; the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches, the official classes, and the ma-. 
jority of the people in the larger towns 
were opposed to separation; and the move- 
ment, which could not have come into exis- 
tence without French support, would, it 
was believed, immediately collapse if 
French support were withdrawn. 


The investigation was shortly followed 
by renewed acts of violence in the Palati- 
nate, mainly directed against the Sepa- 
ratists, and by attempts to spread the move- 
ment of Separatist control. Herr Schlict, a 
Separatist leader, was on Jan. 25 assassi- 
nated following a meeting at Adenam. A 
correspondent of The New York Times at 
Cologne reported on Jan. 27 that terrorism 
was increasing and that vengeance was be- 
ing taken upon some of the persons who 
testified before Mr. Clive, but that on the 
other hand members of the Free Peasants’ 
Union had had their frontier passes with- 
drawn in accordance with the policy of ex- 
pelling from the Union those who had 
aided the Autonomous Government. Herr 
Ernest Guminger, Mayor of Roxheim and 
a Separatist, was shot and dangerously 
wounded on Jan. 30. The friendly corre- 
spondence between Mr. Macdonald and M. 
Poincaré was regarded as responsible for 
the announcement on Feb. 2 that persons 
who had been expelled from the Palatinate 
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by the Separatists would be allowed to re- 
iurn. Members of the Bavarian Diet who 
represented constituencies in the Palati- 
nate, however, were quoted by a London 
Times correspondent at Munich on Feb. 8 
as declaring that the treatment of the popu- 
lation by both Separatists and the French 
authorities had increased greatly in sever- 
ity since the Clive visit. 

In a note to the French and Belgian 
Governments on Feb. 4 the German Gov- 
ernment protested strongly against the situ- 
ation in the Palatinate and called upon the 
French Government to re-establish a situa- 
tion “in conformity with the laws and 
treaties.” In its reply the French Govern- 
ment referred to its note of Dec. 12 as a 
sufficient answer to the allegations of re- 
sponsibility for the Separatist movement. 
refused to consider complaints not accom- 
panied by specifications. and insisted that 
both treaties and laws had been scrupu- 
lously regarded and that negotiations with 
the German Government on matters of in- 
ternal German policy could not be under- 
taken. A second German note on Feb. 5 
asked for the immediate removal of the 
customs barriers which now surrounded the 
occupied territory and under which the im- 
portation of French and Belgian goods was 
favored at the expense of German products. 
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At the beginning of the period under 
review the interallied Rhineland High 
Commission had before it the application 
of the Separatists for the formal registra- 
tion of certain decrees issued by the so- 
called Autonomous Government. In view 
of the pronounced opposition of the British 
representative on the commission, the ques- 
tion was temporarily disposed of on Jan. 
11 by referring the decrees to legal experts 
for examination, but the issuance of a num- 
ber of similar decrees by the commission 
on Jan. 17 on its own account seemed to 
indicate a disposition to recognize the 
Autonomous Government as a Government 
de facto if not de jure. The French General 
de Metz, the military representative of the 
ccmmission in the Palatinate, was quoted 
on Jan. 19 as saying that “for me the 
Bavarian Government no longer exists 
here.” Following the investigation by Con- 
sul General Clive and a visit to Paris by 
M. Jaspar, Belgian Foreign Minister, the 
latter on Jan. 28 stated to the Belgian Cabi- 
net that in future all ordinances relating 
to the Palatinate would be issued directly 
by the High Commission. The reported in- 
tention of M. Poincaré to bring the Palati- 
nate issue before the Council of Ambassa- 
dors had not been acted upon when this 
account was written. 
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electorate and holds less than one-third 
of the seats in the Commons. In the eyes 
of not a few the party has been compro- 
mised by the connection of a number of 
its leading members with the second In- 
ternational, supposed to be largely under 
German control and not free from Rus- 
sian influence. Mr. Thomas justifies this 
connection on the ground that the workers 
of all countries should associate together 
in order to understand one another. As 
a matter of fact, a few days after the new 
Government was formed six of the Minis- 
ters, Mr. MacDonald among them, resigned 
their positions on the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Labor and Socialist Interna- 
tional formed at Hamburg in May, 1923. 
The first British Labor Government 
comes into office at a critical stage in 
home and foreign affairs. The question 
that is uppermost in the minds of the 
Government is how to bring about a re- 
vival of trade. In response to the miners’ 
demand for a living wage Mr. Frank 


Hodges has stated that two points have to 
be considered: whether they are really 
earning a living wage, and the effect of 
such a wage on the other industries of the 


country. The New Leader, the organ of 
the Independent Labor Party, recently de- 
clared that “revival of trade would mean 
more for the whole_body-of- workers than 
a whole series of victories won by strikes, 
and that a series of strikes would not only 
prevent an attainment of this end, but 
would bring down the new Labor Gov- 
ernment with a crash.” Mr. MacDonald, at 
the meeting in London on Jan. 8 to cele- 
brate the Labor victory, urged the “mobili- 
zation of all men and women of good-will 
and sane judgment”; pleaded for moder- 
ation and avoidance of contention; asserted 
that panic-mongers would be to blame if 
capital fled the country; and threatened to 
break trusts, monopolies and corners in 
essential building materials. 

Mr. MacDonald’s foreign policy, so far 
as it has been disclosed, indicates his in- 
tention of “tramping out the embers of war 
with a broad boot and a big heel.” He 
favors “the completion of the structure of 
the League of Nations” by including Ger- 


many and Russia. He has sent a very con- 
ciliatory, if non-committal, note to M. 
Poincaré. Also, true to his promise of 
ending the “pompous folly” of standing 
aloof from Russia, he has resumed diplo- 
matic relations, which have been broken 
for six years. The recognition is uncondi- 
tional, leaving all questions of treaties, 
debts, claims and other obligations to be 
settled by subsequent agreements, though 
there is a discreet warning against continu- 
ance of propaganda. Since the trade agree- 
ment negotiated some time ago has proved 
a fiasco, British merchants are reported to 
be without enthusiasm for the new move. 

After futile efforts to negotiate a settle- 
ment, 59,000 members of the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Fire- 
men walked out on Jan. 20 in consequence 
of their refusal to accept the award of the 
National Wages Board. : 

Motor lorries were pressed into service; 
but much inconvenience and some suffer- 
ing resulted. J. H. Thomas, until his en- 
trance into the Cabinet, Secretary of the 
National Union of Railwaymen, was op- 
posed to the strike from the first, for, 
aside from its effect on the new Govern- 
ment, he maintained that “the faith of or- 
ganized labor was involved in accepting 
the award of the National Wages Tribunal 
on which they were fully represented.” 
After the strike had actually begun the 
committee of the Trade Union Congress 
intervened and the strike was brought to an 
end on Jan. 29, when the men agreed to 
resume work immediately. 

The foot and mouth disease is on the 
wane, but so far 143,280 cattle have been 
slaughtered at a public cost of £2,475,000. 
Hunting was stopped in certain areas to 
prevent spread of the epidemic. It is curi- 
ous to note that in the hunting season the 
sport consumes £175,000 a week in fodder 
and £75,000 in wages. 

Statistics show that the past year has 
been the healthiest on record in Great 
Britain, and indeed probably marks the 
greatest immunity from death and disease 
ever known for an equal number of peo- 
ple. The death rate per 1,000 was 11.8, 
as against 13.8 in 1913. The birth rate 
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THE WOMEN MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS 
The photograph shows all the eight women who were elected to Parliament at the last general 


election. 


From left to right: Miss D. Jewson, Miss Susan Lawrence, Lady Astor, Mrs. Wintring- 


ham, the Duchess of Atholl, Mrs. Phillipson, Lady Terrington and Miss Margaret Bondfield, the 
last named being the first woman to be appointed to a position in a Ministry in Great Britain 


was also the lowest ever reported, 20.2, as 
against 24.1 in 1913. The state of public 
health is extraordinary, in view of the 


prevalence of unemployment and the high 
cost of living. 


Of the uncertainty and suffering so 
widely prevalent during the past year the 
British have had their grievous share. How- 
ever, on the threshold of the new year The 
London Times sees a few gleams of hope— 
a little improvement in the financial situa- 
tion owing to a determined refusal to 
stray into the devious paths of inflation 
and debt evasion; a decrease, even though 
slight, of unemployment; a bit of a re- 
vival in some industries; a decided aver- 
sion to war among most civilized peoples, 
and the bare possibility that the expert 
commission may untangle the German 
problem. On the other hand, there are 
misgivings as to what Germany may be 
willing as well as able to do; as to whether 
Russia is of a mind to grasp honestly the 
hand which the new Prime Minister has 
extended to her; and to what extent France, 
in pursuit of security and reparations, is 
aiming at political and industrial domina- 
tion on the Continent. The self-governing 
Dominions are waiting anxiously the ac- 
tion of Parliament on the work of the Im- 
perial Conference; the Irish Free State 


is trying to set its house in order, and 
parts of India are in ferment, to say noth- 
ing of Palestine and Egypt where Great 
Britain still has special interests. 


TRELAND 
CARDINAL LOGUE continues his ac- 


4 tivities in behalf of Irish political 
prisoners. In a letter on Jan. 7 he as- 
serted that several were confined in a hulk 
in Belfast Lough under conditions ruinous 
to their health, and that, so far as he was 
aware, no overt charges had been brought 
against them, except opposition to the par- 
tition of Ireland. He insisted that men 
have a right to their political opinions if 
unaccompanied by violence, and com- 
plained that the conditions of release— 
exile from home. and family. or confine- 
ment to a distance of two miles, with fre- 
quent reports to the police—were “a dras- 
tic and degrading form of punishment 
on prisoners who have committed no 
crime.” The answer of the Governmeni 
of Northern Ireland was that none had 
been interned but persons whom the police 
had reported as engaged in conspiracy: 
that it was open to the accused to appeal 
to an impartial tribunal with powers of 
immediate release; but that most had re- 
fused to do so, because such an appeal 
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would constitute a recognition of the 
Northern Government, Moreover, it was 
asserted that a majority of those interned 
were kept not in hulks but on land. 

In reply to appeals to the United States 
and Australia by supporters of Eamon de 
Valera, President Cosgrave states that the 
Free State confidently expects Irishmen 
abroad to refrain from supporting, by 
sympathy or subscription to funds, any 
elements of disruption or disunion which 
may still exist. The Irish Prisoners’ De- 
pendent Fund, started during the Anglo- 
Irish War, offers a means, he declares, for 
irregular propaganda. The number of 
prisoners, he says, is exaggerated. There 
were 12,000 on June 1, 1923, but the num- 
ber was reduced to 1,800 by Dec. 3, in 
spite of hunger strikes, and the hope is to 


release all but the criminals within the- 


next few months. He admits unemploy- 
ment, but lays it largely to the irregulars, 
and argues that their dependents are no 
worse off than their victims who have lost 
their bread-winners or who have had their 
business ruined, Cattle driving still con- 
tinues. The Government contemplates 
State-aided relief, and states that assis- 
tance from abroad might be rendered 
through societies who make no inquiries 
as to the religion or politics of the re- 
cipients. 


CANADA 
ONTRARY to expectations Mr. Mac- 


kenzie King’s Liberal Government has 
not gained in power during the past year. 
Loss of two by-elections in Halifax and 
New Brunswick placed it in a paper minor- 
ity of four; but this was only nominal, 
since, on important divisions, enough 
Progressives have voted with the Govern- 
ment to give it a working majority. Pro- 
vincial elections in Ontario and Prince 
Edward Island have also resulted in Con- 
servative victories. Two strong men have 
been lost from the Cabinet through illness 
—the Minister of Justice, Sir Lomer Gouin, 
and the veteran Finance Minister, Mr. 
Fielding. It was hoped that their loss 
would be balanced by some gain, for they 
have been steadily opposed to the class 
and sectional ideals of the western farmer 
Progressives. It was reported that nego- 
tiations had been made to bring Mr. Dun- 
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ning, Premier of Saskatchewan, and Mr. 
Crerar into the Cabinet. This report has 
been denied; if overtures were made, Mr. 
Crerar’s views probably proved too radical 
for the conservative element in the party. 
Among other things he is an advocate of a 
Canadian Ambassador to Washington, a 
matter which seems to have been dropped 
for the present. Canadian papers have 
been very discreet in commenting on the 
British election. The majority are disap- 
pointed at the defeat of protection as well 
as the possible fate of. preference, but as 
Canadians stand for independence in their 
own affairs, they cannot consistently in- 
terfere in those of the British. 

In Quebec there have been spirited at- 
tacks on the Government. General Smart, 
in the Provincial Legislature, declares that 
while the Treasury claims a surplus the 
debt continues to mount, and that money 
supposed to be spent on public works and 
for aid to farmers has really been diverted 
to election funds. 

In Northwestern Quebec gold fields have 
been discovered, said to be as rich as any 
in the world. 

It is claimed that “wet” Quebec has of 
late had a better criminal record than 
“dry” Ontario. 

Early in January, owing to a 20 per 
cent. cut in wages, Cape Breton coal min- 
ers walked out to the number—with the 


sympathetic strikers from Nova Scotia— 
of 12,000. 


SoutH AFRICA 


AN important decision of the Supreme 


Court recently declared that the 
“color bar” in the Transvaal mines was 
“repugnant to the general law of the 
land.” Racial feeling runs high, accentu- 
ated by speeches of prominent Indians in 
India. An _ anti-Asiatic movement has 
started in Lydenburg where 95 per cent. 
of the population have agreed to have no 
dealings with Asiatic traders or shopkeep- 
ers; farmers and wholesale traders as well 
as people of other towns have been in- 
vited to join. A Dutch speaker has re- 
cently stressed the crowding out of white 
by colored labor, especially in Cape 
Colony; at Paarl there is not a single white 
stonemason left. The Director of the Cen- 
sus states that half the white boys leaving 
school cannot find work. A bill has been 
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introduced—Class Areas Act 1924—pro- 
viding, though not specifically, for segre- 
gation. Areas may be set apart for a par- 
ticular class for residence and trade, and 
restrictions may be put on ownership of 
property, leases and trading licenses. 

The annual convention of the Labor 
Party was held at Pretoria on Jan. 4, when 
the draft of a platform was discussed. It 
included demands for a State Bank, en- 
couragement of industry by a bounty or 
protective tariff; development of agricul- 
ture by cooperation and organized re- 
search and taxes on unimproved lands. 
There has been some opposition in Cape 
Colony to the Nationalist-Labor Pact, 
which may result in the formation of an 
Independent Labor Party, 

The Rand Daily Mail thinks that Gen- 
eral Smuts went further than he intended 
in insisting that the value of the Imperial 
Conference depends upon its conclusions 
being accepted by Great Britain regardless 
of changes of Government. While there are 
particular reasons for pressing for prefer- 
ence, to insist on the obligation of Govern- 
ments of the empire to ratify conclusions 
in all cases would introduce a dangerous 


principle. Indeed, General Smuts has often 
assured the people of South Africa that 
nothing done at the conference would be 
valid in South Africa without the approval 
of the Parliament of the Union. 


AUSTRALIA AND New ZEALAND 


M R. BRUCE, the Australian Prime Min- 

ister, in his last speeches before 
leaving England, while urging the de- 
sirability of adopting preference and de- 
veloping the empire, was careful to ad- 
mit that rejection of the conclusions of the 
conference by the Parliament of Great 
Britain was quite within its rights and 
would be no breach of faith, as some have 
maintained. Never forgetting that Aus- 
tralia is a “free and independent nation 
inside the British Empire,” he insists that 
she must have a voice in foreign policy, 
shoulder her part of the burden of de- 
fense and work for the unity of the em- 
pire. He argues that the Singapore base 
is vital for the safety of the Pacific and 
the protection of trade routes. In_ his 
opinion Great Britain may have to leave 
Europe to its fate and concentrate on the 
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empire, and urges that the trade policy be 
taken out of party politics. In 1922 the 
trade of Great Britain with the empire 
was greater than that with the whole of 
Europe. 

New Zealanders fear the worst conse- 
quences if the Singapore base is aban- 
doned. They are not so concerned about 
the fate of preference, since they did not 
expect that it would get very far. 

An interesting drink experiment, known 
as the Auckland scheme, is being tried in 
New Zealand. The manufacture, importa- 
tion and distribution of alcoholic liquors 
by Act of Parliament is vested in a cor- 
poration, to which all manufacturers and 
dealers are obliged to sell their business. 
the Government has an interest. and a 
strong representation on the Board of 
Directors. Dividends are limited and all 
surpluses are applied to State purposes. 


INDIA 


N OHANDAS GANDHI, head and front 
of the Swaraj movement, was re- 
leased from jail on Feb. 4, having served 
less than two years of a six-year sentence 
for sedition. Gandhi’s health is bad and 
recently he has been a hospital patient. 
The results of the Indian elections 
show that, outside the Central Provinces, 
the Swaraj (Home Rule) Party will 
not have a sufficient majority to cripple 
the councils. The Indian Legislative As- 
sembly has 145 members, of which 105 are 
elective,- and of these the Swaraj Party 
have about 50. In the Central Provinces 
they have gained 50 out of 54 elective 
seats; but there are 15 appointed mem- 
bers. In Bengal there are a total of 139, 
of which 113 are elective, and of these 
latter the Swarajists will fill 49. In Bom- 
bay they will have 32 out of a total of 111 
and in Madras only 11 out of 127. Among 
the causes for success have been their vig- 
orous and organized campaign and the 
natural desire for self-government. It is 
said, however, that some have sailed under 
Swaraj colors as a means of getting elected. 
The opposition, too, is by no means 
united. There are reputed to be as many 
as nine types of Swarajists, some of whom 
will not take the oath of allegiance. In a 
conference of the party held at Lucknow 
under the leadership of C. R. Das they 
formulated a series of extreme demands 
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in the form of an ultimatum, including 
full responsible government and the re- 
lease of Gandhi, and resolved that if their 
ultimatum was not accepted they would 
not stand for election on select committees 
or take part in legislation. The Swarajists 
in the Punjab have decided to ignore this 
resolution. The so-called Das Pact, by 
which Mr. Das agreed to allow the 
Moslems in Bengal a certain percentage in 
Government appointment, has roused the 
ire of the Hindus. Racial and religious 
feeling still runs high. Hindus march 
with bands in front of Mohommedan 
mosques and defile them with swine, while 
the Moslems retort by throwing parts of 
cows’ carcasses into Hindu temples. 

The Indian National Congress met at 
Coconada on Dec. 28, under the Presi- 
dency of Mahomet Ali, who, while he 
urged Hindu-Moslem unity, evinced de- 
cided Mohammedan sympathies. He ad- 
vocated non-cooperation and demanded 
Gandhi’s release. The Das Pact was re- 
jected, but so was a resolution of the ex- 
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tremists that Swaraj meant complete in- 
dependence. Certain statements made by 
Shavkat Ali, who presided at the Caliphate 
Congress, have been taken to mean that 
the Mohammedans aspire to dominate In- 
dia with help from over the borders. 

The lowest Indian caste of “untouch- 
ables” was given a hearing through two 
of their number by Lord Lee’s Service 
Commission. They represent 100,000,000 


-—‘the dumb millions whose voices are not 


heard in the Councils of Empire.” They 
want to retain a preponderating British 
element in the Government; they testify 
that the attitude of aloofness of the edu- 
cated Indian remains unchanged, and that 
the reforms were premature and “almost 
forced upon the country.” 

Following the strong representations of 
the British Government, the Amir of 
Afghanistan has bestirred himself and 
rounded up the Kohat gang, who have 
been responsible for the murders on the 
Northwest frontier. They have surrendered 
and been taken prisoners to Kabul. 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


By WivutaM Stearns Davis 
Professor of History, University of Minnesota 


T's latter part of January, 1924, and 


the opening of February found the 


French people extremely concerned 
over the attitude of the new Labor Min- 
istry in Britain, and still more perplexed 
over the sinking exchange value of the 
franc, and the steadily increasing cost of 


living. The Government’s proposals for 
meeting the serious fiscal situation brought 
sharp attacks in the Chamber of Deputies, 
which, however, failed to unseat M. Poin- 
caré and his colleagues. General Charles 
G. Dawes’s speech at the opening of the 
first Committee of Reparation Experts on 
Jan. 15 pleased French public opinion in 
general, the extreme Nationalists alone ex- 
cepted. 

The French awaited the MacDonald min- 
istry in London without enthusiasm, but 
the greetings exchanged by the new Brit- 
ish Prime Minister and M. Poincaré were 
warm and friendly. Mr. MacDonald wrote 
to the French leader: “You have your 
public opinion and I have mine; you have 


your national interests to conserve and 
protect and I have mine. We can be 
frank without being hostile.” M. Poincaré 
replied, saying he regretted there were 
several open questions between the two 
countries, adding: “I will do the utter- 
most to solve them by friendly agreement 
and to our mutual advantage.” 

‘Late in January the report spread that 
Mr. MacDonald intended to use the League 
of Nations to put in effect his foreign pol- 
icy, thereby causing French leaders to an- 
nounce they would take that body more 
seriously. An “official spokesman” of the 
Foreign Office stated in an interview on 
Jan. 26: “There are two policies the na- 
tions can follow. One is a Nationalist 
policy, and the other is a League policy. 
If England pursues the League policy, 
that makes: the latter more important to 
other nations, France included. Now, 
since the end of the war, the big powers 
have been following a Nationalist policy. 
America didn’t join the League; the other 
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three (France, Britain and Italy) did, but 
all have been following their own devices 
rather than working in the common cause. 
Mr. MacDonald wants to change all that. 
Whether he succeeds or not, his effort will 
get a great deal of attention.” 

Such semi-official papers as the Paris 
Temps have been going out of their way 
to warn French statesmen that if they fail 
to reach a reasonable accord with Britain 
they may see “a British-German rap- 
prochement with all the perils that would 
bring to France.” The official opponents 
of Poincaré have made the most of the 
difficult foreign situation. For example, 
on Jan. 10 M. Edouard Herriot, leader of 
the Radical Socialists, asserted that his 
party would “not go into the Spring elec- 
tions with a promise that Germany would 
pay for everything. That election cry of 
1919 has at last died out.” At the same 
time he warned both Britain and the 
United States that “if France did have to 
make sacrifices of reparations which all the 
world admitted were due her, there must 
be equivalent sacrifices of war debts.” 


The recognition of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment by the MacDonald Ministry is 


scarcely calculated to reconcile France 


and Britain. Similar action would prob- 
ably be the ruin of any French Cabinet, if 
recognition of the Russian debt to France 
were not first obtained. This debt amounts 
to 18,000.000.000 gold francs, a sum 
ereater than the French debt to the United 
States, and as the bonds are so widely 
distributed among the French public, their 
repudiation would affect every class in the 
nation. 


Indications that the French Government 
is at last giving serious heed to its debt 
to America have been in evidence. It is 
true that early in January there appeared 
a book by M. Klotz, Clemenceau’s Finance 
Minister. charging us with great harshness, 
not merely in pressing for payment but in 
arranging payment for the supplies pur- 
chased in France for the American Army 
during the war: but, on the other hand, the 
Government-controlled press was allowed 
to carry articles suggesting that if the debt 
to America were first settled, the indebted- 
ness to Britain could be more easily dis- 
posed of. First of all the exact sum 
‘laimed could be fixed, a matter for ex- 
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pert bookkeeping, then some understand- 
ing about the payment might be possible, 
which, it was pointed out and with some 
care, would evidently depend in some 
measure upon the resources France could 
get progressively from the collection of her 
claim on Germany. Such an arrangement, 
among other things, it was said, would 
greatly stabilize French exchange. 


The French loans to the Central Euro- 
pean States, which have called forth pro- 
tests from Britain, have been met with a 
vigorous “semi-officic justification. 
“These credits,” it is explained, “are in- 
tended to enable payment to be made on 
purchases within France, and in no way 
show that France is able to pay the 
gigantic external debt to Britain and 
America.” 


In answer to foreign charges that the 
Republic is dangerously militaristic, it was 
announced on Jan. 19 that the number of 
troops would be reduced this year to only 
370,000 men, and the army budget by 
5,000,000,000 francs from that of 1923. 
The standing army in 1913 numbered 
520,000. Practically every section of the 
army will be smaller than before the war, 
except the air force which will now com- 
prise 132 squadrons of eight machines 
each. 


More pressing for the bulk of the 
French people than foreign problems has 
been the financial crisis created by the 
fall of the franc, both in foreign exchange 
and domestic purchasing power, and the 
growing consciousness that the “Recover- 
able Budget” (theoretically balanced by 
future German payments on reparations 
account), could not be covered incessantly 
by new loans. The opposition to new tax 
burdens has been great, but the Govern- 
ment and people were forced to face the 
issue squarely, when on Jan. 14 the Italian 
lira was quoted higher than the franc in 
the markets of the world. Although this 
position was not held, the shock to 
French financial complacency was unmis- 
takable. As M. Bokanowski, reporter of 
the Budget, declared in the Chamber on 
Jan. 2, “To get rid of the high cost of 
living we must get rid of the low exchange 
rate of the franc. To get rid of this ex- 
change crisis we must get rid of our def- 
icit.” The only method of ending the def- 
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icit was by a drastic increase in taxation, 
and the Poincaré Cabinet met the issue 
squarely by proposing: (1) a general and 
immediate increase of all direct and in- 
direct taxes by 20 per cent.; (2) reduction 
of public expenditure by 1,000,000,000 
francs; (3) revaluation of all property in 
France; (4) stringent measures to trace 
the sales of securities and levy taxes 
thereon; (5) payment of the cost of re- 
building the devastated regions by the pro- 
ceeds of taxation, not of loans. It was 
announced that the increase of 20 per cent. 
would not apply to customs duties levied 
mainly for “protection” and not for 
revenue. 


Following much stormy debate the 
Chamber of Deputies, on Feb. 7, gave the 
Government “carte blanche” for four 
months “to proceed by decrees rendered in 
State Council, after having been approved 
by the Council of Ministers, to all reforms 
and simplifications the administration of 
which will tend to the realization of econo- 
mies.” The vote was 333 to 205, out of 
a total of 620, many Deputies refraining 
from voting. 

The nation received this extreme pro- 
gram the more calmly because of the un- 
precedented fall of the franc to 4.27 cents, 
on Jan. 14. Although sterling and Belgian 
exchange suffered also, it was the franc 
that fell the most, and the French press 
immediately ascribed the decline to hos- 
tile influences abroad. Even such a grave 
organ as the Matin charged that “interna- 
tional finance wishes to hurt confidence in 
France, to break her morale and to force 
panic upon her. That is how Germany 
acted during the battle of Verdun. France 
will hold out today as she did at Ver- 
dun.” Various explanations were ad- 
vanced, such as the high “bank rate” and 
wholesale selling of French securities at 
Amsterdam. The general conclusion, how- 
ever, was that great numbers of Frenchmen 
themselves had become anxious ever con- 
ditions at home and were buying dollars 
and American securities. The vigorous 
program of the Government halted the fall 
and on Feb. 5 the franc rose to 4.66 cents. 

The internal situation was further ag- 
eravated by charges of graft in the over- 
valuation of war damages and overpay- 
ment for reparations claims in the devas- 
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tated regions. The evidence was so spe- 
cific that the Chamber of Deputies, on Feb- 
1, voted for an investigation of some 


150,000 claims. 


The agreement reached with the Vatican 
early in January, whereby the Catholic 
Church in France was given legal status 
by the acceptance by Rome of a system of 
“diocesan associations,” has been hailed by 
many religiously minded Frenchmen as the 
best adjustment now obtainable; It has 
been, of course, condemned by the extreme 
anti-clericals and also, it is said, by cer- 
tain extreme elements among the Catho- 
lics. The new system will permit the or- 
ganization of eighty “diocesan associc- 
tions,” each composed of thirty members 
and presided over by their respective bish- 
ops. It does not, however, allow the re- 
turn of monastic orders, such as the Bene- 
dictines. The Catholic Church has now re- 
covered the legal right to use those build- 
ings and schools of which it was stripped 
in 1905, and in which religious services 
could only be held by a convenient ignor- 
ing of the letter of the law. It was stated 
in Paris that “Catholicism has now the 
same general position in France that it 
has in the United States.” 

The engineers in charge of mapping out 
the projected Trans-Saharan railway have 
turned in their report. It is proposed to 
start northward from Wagadugu in French 
West Africa, cross the Niger and bear 
away clear across the great waste to Oran 
in Algeria. The railroad will be some 
2,000 miles long, and the estimated ex- 
pense is 1,400,000,000 francs, of which 
more than 1,000,000,000 francs will have 
to be devoted to the section running 
through the strictly desert country. 


BELGIUM 
THE year 1923 closed with King Albert’s 


nation showing every sign of prog- 
ress and prosperity despite the general 
European situation. In 1923, 9,351 ves- 
sels entered the port of Antwerp, with a 
tonnage of 17,349,000, an increase over 
1922 of 1,028 vessels and 2,299,000 tons, 
and over 1913 (the best pre-war year) of 
2,294 vessels and 3,203,000 tons. Antwerp 
is now reckoned the third port in the 
world, surpassed only by New York and 
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London, and the tonnage clearing through 
New York in 1923 was only about 1,555,- 
000 tons greater. 

The financial condition of the country 
also appears relatively good compared 
with certain larger neighbors, the new tax- 
ation has been borne with cheerfulness and 
it is estimated that the taxes for 1924 will 
bring in 38.5 per cent. more than those of 
1923. 

Unlike her great industrial rival, Brit- 
ain, there is practically no unemploy- 
ment in Belgium, and not only are the fac- 
tories very busy but agriculture has enor- 
mously revived. The new crop of flax is 
excellent, the stock of cattle has increased, 
the production of wheat will be 1,000,000 
sacks more than in 1922. It is evident 
that the genius which made Bruges, Ghent 
and the other Flemish cities great economic 
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capitals in the Middle Ages has not de- 
serted the Belgian Nation. 

Belgium continues to try to steer a mid- 
dle course between Britain and France, 
but with the preponderant opinion favor- 
ing France. Politically Belgium’s inter- 
ests lie with France, as she needs security 
and reparations. Like England, however, 
she needs trade, and is interested in the 
peace and economic stability of Europe: 
But the memories of the German invasion 
are still keen, and there is no sympathy 
with British tendencies to deal lightly with 
Germany. Belgian opinion is apparently 
determined that German promises are not 
to be trusted, that reparations must be 
collected and the military control of Ger- 
many maintained most vigorously. The 
Belgians have lost their faith in protection 
by treaty pledges. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


By Wituram R. SHEPHERD 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


N the discussion and adoption of meas- 
I ures that might enable the’ German 
Government to meet its financial obli- 
gations arising out of the war and to se- 
cure assistance for the purpose through 
foreign loans two prerequisites have had 
to be kept in mind. These are the stabili- 
zation of the currency and the balancing 
of the budget. The former aim has been 
satisfied thus far by the introduction of the 
rentenmark. Progress toward attainment 
of the other desideratum has been slow, in 
spite of heavily increased taxation and re- 
duced expenditure. On Jan. 31 it was has- 
tened by the issuance of a drastic ordi- 
nance, temporarily, if not totally, repu- 
diating most of the public debt. This ac- 
tion seems to have been inspired by the 
presence in Berlin of the international 
committees of unofficial experts ap- 
pointed under the auspices of the Repara- 
tion Commission to investigate the finan- 
cial conditions of the republic and to as- 
certain the whereabouts of German capital 
sent abroad in order to escape taxation. 
The ordinance in question provided for 
a suspension of the payment of the interest 
and principal of public indebtedness in the 
form of outstanding bonds of the Federal, 


State and municipal Governments until 
after full payment of reparations had been 
made—a postponement which, as to the 
principal, is virtually a repetition of a 
clause in the Treaty of Versailles. More- 
over, as a means of stimulating greater 
financial confidence and mitigating the 
evil results of inflation, it was decreed that 
all private bonds and mortgages extant on 
Jan. 1, and which the depreciation of the 
paper mark had rendered practically 
worthless, should be restored to 10 per 
cent. of their original value in gold, and 
that bonds issued by banks should be 
raised in similar fashion wherever it could: 
be proved that the existing owners had 
held them prior to 1919. 

The advantages thus gained by indi- 
viduals and corporations, however, were 
somewhat offset by taxes to be levied on 
the “inflated profits” that had accrued. By 
what was termed the “rents decision,” also, 
arrangements were devised for readjusting 
the financial relations of the republic with 
the States and municipalities. To this end 
rents were gradually to be brought up to 
the pre-war level; but, in view of the ac- 
tion taken with regard to mortgages, the 
receivers of such rents were not to be per- 
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mitted to retain more than what might be 
sufficient for the management of the prop- 
erty, repairs and interest on the capital in- 
vested. The excess was to be appropriated 
in taxation by the States and municipalities 
themselves. In return for this privilege 
the central Government was to cease grant- 
ing them subsidies and to assign to them 
instead 90 per cent. of the proceeds from 
the income tax and a modicum of those 
from the tax on sales. 


Still another financial measure of great 
potential importance was that which au- 
thorized an independent operation of the 
national railways and postal system, in- 
cluding telegraphs and telephones. These 
branches of the public service were to be 
eliminated from the budget and conducted 
henceforth like corporations, so as to yield 
profits. 

The extinguishment of the floating debt 
of the Government to the Reichsbank, 
begun in November, 1913, with the aban- 
donment of the practice of discounting 
Treasury bills at that institution and the 
introduction of the rentenmark, exchange- 
able at a fixed ratio for paper marks, had 
been completed before the middle of Jan- 
uary, and the sole internal indebtedness 
Icft was the gold or “stable value” loans 
made in 1923 and the amounts borrowed 
from the rentenbank. Almost the whele of 
the recent betterment in public finance 
throughout the republic has proceeded 
from the collection of taxes on a gold 
basis. The budget, reckoned in gold for 
the fiscal year ending April 1, 1925, and 
submitted to the committee of international 
experts concerned, showed a large surplus 
in prospect. This favorable situation, how- 
ever, was conditional upon the grant by the 
Allies of a moratorium and upon the res- 
toration of the Ruhr and the Rhineland to 
complete administrative control under Ger- 
man officials. Otherwise the deficit was 
likely to be enormous. 

Regarding the general subject of ways 
and means for the rehabilitation of Ger- 
many, Hugo Stinnes, in conversation with 
a French journalist early in January, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the most effective 
method would be that of a direct agree- 
ment between German and allied indus- 
trialists and financiers. Germany, he de- 
clared, could not pay a large amount in 
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money, but it could pay in kind. The re- 
spective Governments, therefore, should de- 
termine the sums annually to be turned 
over, calculating them in gold and in terms 
of the delivery chiefly of coal, coke and 
chemical products, which were the com- 
modities most required by their nationals 
for industrial use. These figures should 
then be covered by long-term contracts 
among the industrialists themselves. When- 
ever the plan should be put into execution, 
the German Government, on its part, would 
pay the owners of the mines and factories 
of the country for their output, raising 
special taxes for the purpose. This supply 
in kind should be consigned to the con- 
sumers of the allied nations, who would 
pay their Governments for-it, and these in 
turn would credit the amounts received to 
the account of reparations. Such an ar- 
rangement, of a substantially private na- 
ture, rather than an international super- 
vision and control of German finances, he 
thought, would be certain to enlist the 
financiaf support of American capitalists 
and others who might be disposed to ad- 
vance needful credit. 

From the political standpoint Germany 
at large has been relatively quiet. Though 
the alleged more or less disguised encour- 
agement by French officials of the Sepa- 
ratist movements in the Palatinate elicited 
vigorous protests from the Government of 
the Reich, this did not prevent the appoint- 
ment early in February of a German Am- 
bassador at Paris. Notes also were dis- 
patched to both France and Belgium, 
urging them to withdraw the customs regu- 
lations that they had set up in the Ruhr to 
favor the importation of their own prod- 
ucts, which tended to convert the area into 
a foreign territory, so far as Germany was 
concerned, 

The slowly reviving sentiment of friend- 
liness toward Germany on the part of the 
people of the United States received a 
slight impulse when, late in January, a 
former American army officer who had 
been imprisoned for an attempt to kidnap 
and bring home a draft-evading country- 
man was pardoned by President Ebert. Un- 
fortunately the national good feeling to- 
ward Germany suffered a relapse, because 
of the singular tactlessness of the German 
Foreign Office in forbidding an appropri- 
alte diplomatic observance here of the na- 
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tional mourning over the death of ex- 
President Woodrow Wilson. In Germany 
itself the action gave rise to sharp criticism 
of the Government for its apparent fear 
of attack from organizations of the Ex- 
treme Right. Though Mr. Wilson, at the 
time of his decease, was a private citizen 
and not at all liked by Germans, it was 
declared that the two circumstances con- 
stituted no valid reason for wounding the 
sentiments of the American people by be- 
havior at once discourteous and unseemly. 

Among the evidences of nationalist ac- 
tivity was the conduct of a number of 
landholders in Mecklenburg, who tried to 
effect an expulsion of agricultural labor- 
ers who were of Polish nationality, though 
of German crigin. Threats of counter-ex- 
pulsion by the Government of Poland and 
the protests of the liberal press of Ger- 
many halted the procedure. Another 
phase of the agitation revealed itself in a 
proposal to have ex-Crown Prince Freder- 
ick William accept nomination for the 
presidency of the republic. This overture 
he promptly rejected, stating that he had 
no desire to violate his promise on return- 


ing to his native land not to engage in 
politics. 
Only in Bavaria did the nationalists suc- 


ceed in ruffling the surface. In addition 
to taking summary action against Social- 
ists and Communists, they agitated for an 
adoption of their so-called “Back-to-Bis- 
marck” memorandum, which was presented 
to the Chancellor late in December. In 
this memorandum they demanded a reform 
of the German Constitution which would 
assure to their State a larger amount of 
autonomy in the direction of its internal 
affairs, especially with regard to the con- 
trol of finance, the military, the railways 
and the postal service. As represented in 
the People’s Party, they called also for 
a revision of Bavaria’s own fundamental 
law, by creating the office of State Pres- 
ident, erecting a bicameral legislature, lim- 
iting the franchise and introducing the ref- 
erendum system. It was surmised that the 
ultimate scheme was the restoration of a 
monarchy, either within the Reich or out- 
side of it. In that latter event, it might 
he assumed that the northern part of the 
State, which is industrial by occupation 
and largely Protestant in faith, along with 
the Palatinate, which could not join the 
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movement without causing such action to 
be construed as favoring the French de- 
sign of separating the province from Ger- 
many altogether, would remain faithful to 
the Fatherland. Hence the rest of Bavaria, 
agricultural and Catholic, would unite with 
the Austrian Tyrol to form a distinctively 
Catholic monarchy, as a counterpoise to 
republican and Protestant Germany on the 
one hand, and to republican Austria on 
the other. Inasmuch as this particular- 
istic State is much better off agricultur- 
ally, financially and industrially than the 
country at large, it can afford not only to 
retain its food and fuel for home consump- 
tion but to foment its political ambitions. 

Saxony and Thuringia, conversely, un- 
derwent a shift in their overt tendencies. 
At the municipal elections held on Jan. 13 
the burgher parties of Saxony defeated the 
United Socialist group in practically all 
the more important cities. Here and else- 
where in Germany the signs are multiply- 
ing that Socialist policies and administra- 
tion are receding before the advance of the 
parties of the Centre and Right. The mis- 
ery of so many of the middle class, im- 
poverished by the depreciation of the pa- 
per mark, has been driving them into an 
ever closer association with the great in- 
dustrialists and landholders to whom, 
rather than to the Socialistic legislation 
hitherto so much in vogue, they look for 
an alleviation of their fortunes. In this 
attitude they have been strengthened by 
the nascent economic revival of the Father- 
land during the past few months. 

Not only in public finance, but also in 
the fields of industry and commerce, the 
faint dawn of national prosperity is be- 
coming perceptible. Longer hours of la- 
bor are lessening unemployment and part- 
time work, as well as enhancing produc- 
tion. Wholesale prices continue to fall in 
several of the more important branches of 
industry. The profiteers who exploit the 
necessities of life are being rigorously 
prosecuted. Since October, 1923, the for- 
eign trade of Germany has shown a bal- 
ance on the export side. Yet there are 
probably not fewer than 3,000,000 out of 
employment and in receipt of public doles. 
The majority of the people are quite un- 
able to purchase food, fuel and clothing in 
anything like the proper amount or to ob- 
tain adequate housing facilities. 
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AUSTRIA 
NFORESEEN rise in revenue has been 


mainly responsible for the continued 
lowering of the deficit in Austria, now the 
financial ward of the League of Nations. 
It has proceeded from heavy taxation, 
rather than from an elaborate reduction in 
expenditure, particularly in diminishing 
the cost of running the State railways, 
which are the chief cause of the deficit. 
Receipts from the customs and the tobacco 
monopoly alone have been sufficient to 
cover several times over the loan advanced 
under the auspices of the League. Every- 
thing points to the probability that equi- 
librium in the budget will be reached by 
the end of 1924 or the beginning of 1925. 


The course of economic recovery has 
been no less remarkable among the Aus- 
trian people. Since the crown became 
stabilized, deposits in savings banks have 
steadily accumulated, numerous new stock 
companies and banking corporations have 
been established, unemployment has fallen 
off and foreign capital has become avail- 
able on a constantly growing scale. Espe- 
cially promising is the position of the new 
national bank of issue, the decreasing pa- 
per circulation of which is covered to the 
extent of 55 per cent. by gold currency 
and the gold reserve of which tends to 
increase, despite the fact that the balance 
of Austrian trade is adverse. On Feb. 6 
it declared a dividend of 814 per cent. on 
its first year of business. 


With reference to this stabilization of the 
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crown, much discussion has been aroused 
as to the wisdom of keeping the crown 
fixed at its present relatively low rate. 
The Social Democrats, among others, main- 
tained that a slow appreciation of its value 
would be of greater service, notably in 
cheapening the cost of raw material pur- 
chased abroad. They criticized the Minis- 
ter of Finance for being less optimistic 
about the financial situation of the coun- 
try than was warranted by the facts. In 
doing so, they sought to impede the dis- 
missal of State officials originally ap- 
pointed by their party and to forestall any 
reduction in the share of the receipts from 
taxation allotted to the Socialist munici- 
palities of Vienna. 

Communication between Austria and the 
outer world was given an impetus when, on 
Jan. 12, a wireless service was inaugurated 
under the auspices of a British company. 
The first message was directed to the 
League of Nations at Geneva. 

The resumption of friendly dealings 
with the so-called “Succession States,” for- 
merly parts of Austria-Hungary, and with 
the Balkan countries has proceeded apace. 
The removal by Czechoslovakia of prohibi- 
tions upon imports and negotiations look- 
ing toward the creation of a cartel, or spe- 
cies of trust, in the iron trade between 
Czechoslovak firms and an Austrian con- 
cern were helpful in that respect. Help- 
ful also was a commercial treaty with Ru- 
mania, signed on Feb. 6, and pledging mu- 
tual cooperation with application of the 
“most favored nation” principle. 


ITALY 


By Lity Ross TayLor 
Associate Professor of Latin, Vassar College 


WHE outstanding event of the month 
in Italy has been the solution of the 
status of Fiunie \and the conclusion 

of a treaty of friendship between Italy 

and Yugoslavia that is hailed with great 
enthusiasm in both countries. When both 

Yugoslavs and Italians registered the 

Treaty of Santa Margherita with the 

League of Nations last September and 

when the Yugoslavs failed to. make a 

formal protest against the sending of Gen- 

eral Giardino as militafy Governor to 


Fiume, it was clear that an amicable solu- 
tion of the problem was in prospect. The 
parleys have taken longer than was antici- 
pated, but Yugoslavia’s need of Fiume’s 
harbor and the drain on Italy for the sup- 
port of Fiume, where almost all normal 
activities were at a standstill, have made 
both sides more conciliatory. The agree- 
ment signed at Rome on Jan. 27 by Mus- 
solini for Italy and by Premier Pashiteh 
and Foreign Minister Ninchitch for Yugo- 
slavia provided for the annexation of 
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Fiume and its harbor to Italy. Porto 
Barros and the much contested delta go 
to Yugoslavia. The River Eneo is the 
boundary between the two nations. The 
ports of Fiume and Porto Barros are to be 
administered jointly by Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. The Fiume agreement is accom- 
panied by a treaty of friendship which 
some newspapers enthusiastically hail as 
an alliance. The following summary of 
the treaty comes by dispatch from the 
Belgrade daily Vreme: 


The kingdom of his Majesty the King of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes and the 
kingdom of his Majesty the King of Italy, 
in a firm desire to insure peace and to safe- 
guard achievements which were won through 
the war, have agreed to conclude the follow- 
ing convention, the natural consequence of 
which will be the friendship of the two king- 
doms and the mutual recognition of their 
rights on land and water: 

Article 1—The two contracting parties 
pledge themselves to support each other 
mutually and to work together in a most 
friendly manner in order to maintain the 
state of affairs settled by the treaties of the 
Trianon, St. Germain and Neuilly, and to 
secure recognition of all pledges which were 
made in these treaties; 

Article 2—In case of unprovoked attacks 
on either of the contracting parties, the other 
party pledges itself to remain neutral for the 
whole duration of the conflict. This provi- 
sion also applies in case the security and in- 
terest of one of the contracting parties are 
threatened by attacks from without. In this 
case the other contracting party pledges 
itself to give political and diplomatic sup- 
port through friendly cooperation with the 
object of removing the danger; 

Article 3—In case of international compli- 
cations, if both contracting parties agree that 
their common interests ure threatened, they 
pledge themselves to come to an agreement 
on measures to be taken for their protection; 

Article 4—The duration of the convention 
is fixed at five years. Notice of suspension 
or renewal can be given a year before the 
expiration of this period; 

Article 5—The treaty must be ratified and 
ratification documents exchanged in Rome. 
It comes into operation immediately after 
ratifications have been exchanged. 


The Yugoslav delegates were enthusi- 
astically received on their journey through 
Italy and in Rome. In Fiume there was 


the greatest rejoicing. Already it is said 
that real estate in the city has advanced 
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enormously in value. Not only Yugoslavia 
but Hungary, whose port Fiume formerly 
was, will, it is hoped, soon begin to export 
through Fiume. 

It is believed in Italy that both Italy 
and Yugoslavia will receive great benefits 
from the treaty. Yugoslavia’s surplus food 
and live stock and Italy’s manufactured 
products provide opportunities for ample 
interchange of trade. 


Not only the serious economic situation 
of Fiume but the treaty concluded in De- 
cember between France and Czechoslo- 
vakia contributed to this agreement. It 
looked then as if Italy might soon be en-_ 
circled by a group of unfriendly nations, 
and Mussolini’s success in avoiding such a 
situation is regarded as a great diplomatic 
triumph. As early as Jan. 13, at the meet- 
ing of the Little Entente in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia and Rumania made it clear 
that they would make no binding treaty 
with France. The announcement that the 
King and Queen of Rumania will visit 
Rome in April suggests that Mussolini is 
preparing the way for a closer under- 
standing with Rumania. 


Italy’s relations are also improving 
markedly with Greece. Venizelos, during 
his brief term as Premier, expressed his 
desire for friendship with Italy, and the 
Government which has succeeded him 
seems well disposed. Negotiations are said 
to be under way to cede to Greece the 
Dodecanese, the Greek islands which Italy 
has held since her war with Turkey in 


1912. 


The Italian claims for the rectification 
of the boundary in Africa between Somali- 
land and Jubaland and between Egypt 
and Cyrenaica, which caused some discus- 
sion between the British and Italian for- 
eign offices early in January, have been 
dropped for the moment. It is announced 
that in May the King and Queen of Italy 
will go to London to return the visit of the 
King and Queen of England to Italy. 


The British weekly, The Spectator, on 
Jan. 5 published a communication from 
Mussolini to the people of England, in 
which the “Duce” tries to explain the 
spiritual significance of Fascismo. He 
characterizes it as a spiritual revolt against 
the old theories that were tending to cor- 
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rupt the sacred principles of religion, 
country and family. 


Though Great Britain has anticipated 
Italy in the recognition of Russia, which 
has been expected since Mussolini declared 
in November that he favored it, Italy is 
the second of the great powers to recog- 
nize the de jure Government of Russia. 
Recognition accompanied the conclusion of 
a commercial treaty with Russia signed at 
Rome on Feb. 7. The negotiations for this 
treaty have been in progress for some time, 
and it is said that they were delayed by 
Italy's insistence that certain Russian 
coods be sent for a period of years through 
Trieste, a port whose future, now that 
Fiume’s prosperity is assured, is some hat 
problematical. The terms of the treaty so 
far reported include no such proviso; they 
arrange for the exchange of Italian manu- 
factured products and Russian wheat, and 
they include important concessions for the 
Italian merchant marine in the Black Sea. 

In accord with her new policy of keep- 
ing in touch with her emigrants in South 
America, the Italian Government is send- 
ing a member of Parliament, Giovanni 


Giurati, as Ambassador Extraordinary to 


the heads of South American nations. He 
will make the voyage in state on the cruiser 
Italia. 

With the coming elections in view Mus- 
solini’s position, already strong, has been 
made still stronger by the annexation of 
Fiume, so long desired, and by the general 
success of his foreign policy. The dissolu- 
tion of the Chamber, not in session since 
the end of November, was decreed by the 
King on Jan. 24, and the elections are ex- 
pected to take place on April 6. Since the 
end of November, party alignments have 
been actively discussed in the Italian press. 
By the new election law two-thirds of the 
seats from every district will go to the 
party polling the largest number of votes. 
Since that party will certainly be that of 
the Fascisti, the question of how it will 
niake up its lists and whether it will ally 
itself with other party groups has aroused 
much speculation. On Jan. 28 at the meet- 
ing of the Grand Council of the party, ac- 
companied by the biggest Fascista gather- 
ing since Mussolini came to power, the 
“Duce” declared his stand. The Fascisti 
would, he said, ally themselves with no 
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other party, though they would receive 
into their lists members of other parties. 
On the much-discussed question of whether 
the older adherents of Fascismo would 
have to share the honors with newcomers, 
Mussolini said: “To talk of veterans in a 
movement which has not reached its fifth 
birthday is ridiculous and has no justifica- 
tion. Only merit can place one Fascista 
ahead of another. Discipline, probity, de- 
votion and sense of responsibility alone 
can be allowed to count. Let us, therefore, 
end this unseeming farce of Fascisti of first 
and of eleventh hour types.” 


Among members of other parties who 
are to appear in the Fascista lists are men- 
tioned De Niccola, former President of 
the Chamber, and Orlando, former Prem- 
ier. It is expected that Prince Caetani, 
present Ambassador to the United States, 
will resign from his post and appear upon 
the Fascista lists. Mussolini himself, by 
an extraordinary arrangement, will stand 
for two seats, one in Milan and one. in 
Naples. He hopes thus to unite the 
South, where Fascismo is less strong, with 
the North. Since the Fascista lists are as 
certain to be elected as the lists of candi- 
dates for office which the Roman emper- 
ors of old sent to the Senate, the make-up 
of the lists is being hotly contested. The 
usual amount of pre-election violence is 
being reported in the newspapers. 

If former Premier Giolitti’s plans work 
out, there will also be a so-called Opposi- 
tion in the new Parliament that is favor- 
able to Mussolini. Giolitti and a group of 
friends, avowedly supporters of Mussolini, 
are trying on independent lists to capture 
some of the minority seats in Piedmont 
and Liguria. 


Since a band of Fascisti sacked ex- 
Premier Nitti’s house in November, acts 
of violence by Fascisti continue to be re- 
ported from time to time. The most serious 
recent case was the flogging administered 
on the streets of Rome on Dec. 27 to the 
Deputy Amendola, one of the directors of 
I] Mondo, a newspaper which has opposed 
Fascismo. Mussolini’s organ, the Popolo 
d'Italia, though deploring the incident, 
slates that people must realize that, un- 
less the bitter resistance to Fascismo ends, 
such actions will continue. “ he Corriere 
della Sera, of Milan, is continuing its ex- 
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istence unmolested by refraining from any 
editorial comments on internal policies. 

A revision of the Constitution proposed 
by Michele Bianchi, Secretary to the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, has caused much com- 
ment. He proposes that henceforth the 
Premier shall at the opening meeting of 
the Parliament set forth his policy for the 
five years during which his party by the 
new election law will hold office; he shall 
then obtain a vote of confidence and shall 
put his policy into execution without pre- 
senting each question separately to the 
Parliament. The plan has been attacked, 
especially by Massimo Rocca, the Fascista 
leader who was expelled from the party 
last September, but reinstated by Mus- 
solini. 

The financial outlook in Italy continues 
to be good. The lira has held firm and has 
even improved slightly during the recent 
fluctuations of the French franc, which on 
Jan. 14, actually sank for one day below 
the value of the lira. The prospects for 
the future are good. The new treaties with 
Russia and Yugoslavia and the treaty in 


prospect with Rumania will provide Italy 
with cereals and oils from countries where 
her currency, instead of being at a disad- 
vantage, as it is in England and America, 
is actually at a premium. The same coun- 
tries should form markets for Italy’s manu- 
factured articles, and bring prosperity to 
Italian industry. An _ international con- 
gress, called in the hope of inducing for- 
eign capitalists to invest their money in 
Italy, met in Rome on Jan. 31. 

The tomb at Naples, long exhibited as 
Vergil’s, has been made a national monu- 
ment by Mussolini. The historic Villa 
d’Este at Tivoli, with its wonderful garden, 
long the possession of the Hapsburgs, and 
lately in a distressing condition of neglect, 
has been made a national monument and 
will become an ethnographic museum of 
Italian history. 

The title Count of Fiume has been of- 
fered to the poet D’Annunzio to commemo- 
rate his famous seizure of Fiume and the 
months when he held it with his “Fiwman” 
legions. 


EASTERN EUROPE AND THE BALKANS 


By Freperic A. Occ 
Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


ALBANIA 


N pursuance of the program agreed 
upon at the Congress of Lushnja in 
1920, the Constituent Assembly, 


| 


elected in December, met on Jan. 21. The- 


three main parties—Democrats, Indepen- 
dents, and Populars held 35, 26, and 18 
seats, respectively. On the major ques- 
tion of republicanism versus monarchy, no 
one of the three committed itself definitely. 
It is known that the members of all 
parties are predominantly republican, and 
accordingly it is expected that no attempt 
will be made to restore the short-lived 
monarchy of 1914. The present Govern- 
ment consists of a Parliament, elected in- 
directly through electoral colleges by man- 
hood suffrage; a group of ministers, 
wholly dependent on this body; and four 
“regents,” chosen by the Parliament and 
performing the functions of a purely con- 
stitutional monarch. The Democratic Party 


is known to favor direct popular election 
of both ministers and regents. 


The country’s treasury is empty; brig- 
andage and internecine strife imperil life 
and property; and two bad harvests in 
succession have left the population scan- 
tily supplied with maize, which is the peas- 
ants’ staple food. An Albanian Relief Fund 
has been established in England, to aid 
the peasants. 


BULGARIA 


HE Bulgarian Foreign Office has 
warmly endorsed Secretary Hughes’s 
stand against recognition of Russia and 
has turned over a large amount of docu- 
mentary evidence tending to show that the 
Third International has been seeking to 
compass the overthrow of Premier Tsan- 
koff and his Government. 
Early in January the Sobranje passed 
an amnesty bill in behalf of those who 
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took part in Communist and agrarian dis- 
turbances up to the end of 1923, exclusive 
of instigators of such disturbances, or- 
ganizers of “fighting hundreds,” enemies 
of the State living abroad, and members of 
the Radoslavoff Cabinet. The Communist 
group in the Sobranje has announced its 
reorganization as the “Labor Party,” with- 
out any connection with the Third Inter- 
national. It is suspected in Bulgaria that 
the change is only nominal, made with a 
view to evading the new defense of the 
realm act which forbids Communist activi- 
ties. 

The former Czar; Ferdinand, who fled 
from Bulgaria shortly after his abdication 
in 1918, has asked to be allowed to resume 
residence in his native land, under what- 
ever police surveillance the Government 
may desire; his request was granted. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(THE Franco-Czechoslovak alliance has 


continued to be a leading topic of 
discussion in European political circles. 
In Italy and Germany the comment was 
decidedly hostile; in Austria, Hungary, 
and other central European States not 
members of the Little Entente, it was 
querulous; in Great Britain it was regret- 
ful, although occasionally also hopeful. 
The treaty was signed by Premier Poin- 
caré and Foreign Minister Benés in Paris 
on Jan. 25, the text being published im- 
mediately and filed with the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva. The instrument, which 
is entitled a “treaty of alliance and friend- 
ship,” proved to be less military in char- 
acter than had been expected. It contains 
no definite military commitments. The 
Governments of the two States agree: (1) 
To “consult each other on foreign ques- 
tions of a nature to endanger their security 
or to endanger the order of things estab- 
lished by the treaties of peace they have 
signed;” (2) to decide upon “the proper 
measures to safeguard their common in- 
terests in case they are threatened,” and 
(3) to take “common action to prevent the 
restoration of the Hapsburg monarchy.” 
The two nations also agree to act together 
to maintain Austrian independence and to 
compel Hungary to respect her obligations. 
There is no plan for concerted military 
action, no outline of any military coopera- 
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tion, no stipulation covering the strength 
or disposition of armed forces. 


On its face, at all events, the treaty has 
for its object only the maintenance of the 
status quo established by the treaties of 
Versailles, St. Germain, and Trianon. Its 
only purpose, Dr. Benés has declared, is 
the pacification of Central Europe and 
the rapprochement of all the European 
States, a continuation of the policy “be- 
gun by our treaties with Poland and 
Austria.” Dr. Benés is reported to 
have succeeded, during his preliminary dis- 
cussions of the matter in London with the 
then Foreign Minister, Lord Curzon, and 
the incoming Foreign Minister, Mr. Mac- 
Donald, in convincing them that the agree- 
ment has only a peaceful intent. 


The relatively stable and encouraging 
condition of Czechoslovakia continues, sub- 
ject, however, to one qualification which 
threatens to prove of increasing serious- 
ness, viz., the discontent of the Slovak por- 
tions of the population. It has been well 
known that the 3,500,000 Germans and the 
900,000 Hungarians dwelling within the 
republic’s bounds are not wholly recon- 
ciled to their lot, but until lately it has 
not been known abroad that the dissatis- 
faction extends to the 2,000,000 inhabitants 
of Slovak nationality. It now appears 
that anti-Czech feeling in this quarter has 
assumed large proportions and is steadily 
growing, and that, as shown by the results 
of the municipal elections at the close of 
last year, an autonomist movement has 
made considerable headway. The Czechs 
and Slovaks are closely related, both in 
blood and in language; yet in a number 
of respects they are quite unlike. The 
Czechs are inclined to be radical, even 
socialistic, politically; the Slovaks are 
more conservative. The Czechs are af- 
fected by agnosticism and materialism; the 
Slovaks are the most pious Catholic peas- 
entry of Europe. 


The Slovak grievances are that the 
Czechs monopolize the administrative of- 
fices, alleging that there are insufficient 
numbers of educated Slovaks available; 
that at Czech dictation the Government at 
Prague has adopted the policy of de-indus- 
trializing Slovakia, resulting in a general 
closing down of Slovak iron works and 
factories; that the Czechs erroneously re- 
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gard the Slovak language as only a dialect 
of Czech; that Czech agnosticism is under- 
mining the faith of Slovak school chil- 
dren; that Slovak newspapers have been 
interfered with and Slovak patriots im- 
prisoned; and, above all, that the prom- 
ises of President Masaryk, made in the 
early days of the republic, that the Slo- 
vaks should have an autonomous Consti- 
tution, have been willfully disregarded. 
Though the Slovaks are not by nature 
revolutionists, it is reported that the spirit 
of revolution is spreading among them; 
it is indicated, furthermore, that in their 
protests they have the almost unanimous 
support of the minority populations living 
among them. 


GREECE 


OLITICAL interest in Greece during 

the month has centred about the illness 
of Venizelos, the continued discussion of 
the establishment of a republic, and recog- 
nition of the country’s Government by for- 
eign powers. Venizelos’s collapse came on 
the very day on which he was being en- 
thusiastically elected to the Presidency of 
the National Assembly, and for a time 
anxiety concerning his health overshad- 
owed all political developments. He had 
insisted that he would under no circum- 
stances consent to be placed at the head 
of a Ministry, but would remain free to 
wield his influence for his country’s paci- 
fication in the réle of arbitrator. The 
disappointing failure, however, of the Lib- 
eral leader, General Danglis, to form a 
Cabinet, despite repeated attempts, fol- 
lowed by the refusal of M. Kafandaris to 
try to form one, compelled Venizelos, on 
Jan. 11, to take up the reins of government 
as Premier without portfolio. 


The decision was received with satis- 
faction by all except the reactionaries; 
and a general amnesty of political pris- 
oners, including participants in the Metax- 
ist uprising, was issued in the hope of in- 
augurating an era of better feeling all 
around. Unfortunately, M. Venizelos suf- 
fered another severe heart attack on Jan. 
29, at a time when he seemed to have. the 
situation well in hand, whereupon his phy- 
sicians ordered him to take a complete 
rest. The situation again became highly 
inflammable, and at the close of the month 
it was generally believed that unless the 
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peacemaker should be able to resume his 
duties very soon, his Ministry would be 
superseded by another headed by the anti- 
Republican Kafandaris. 


Venizelos has always insisted that the 
only way to overcome the country’s con- 
stitutional difficulties was to hold a plebis- 
cite, under conditions that would insure 
a free verdict of the people. Accordingly, 
he stoutly opposed the movement in the 
Assembly to declare the Gliicksburg dy- 
nasty abolished, just as he opposed going 
to the people with a ready-made republican 
Constitution. He wanted the electorate to 
vote simply on the two questions of 
whether the dynasty should be continued 
and whether, if the answer was adverse, 
there should be a republic or a monarchy 
with some other dynasty on the throne. 
It was conceded that he could influence the 
decision either way. But he insisted that 
he would not try to influence it, although 
on Jan. 19 he admitted to a deputation of 
republican interviewers that, so far as his 
personal vote was concerned, it would be 
cast in favor of a republic. Four days 
later, however, he declared in the Assem- 
bly that the Greek people had ceased to 
believe in the necessity of a dynasty, and 
that there was no foreign obstacle to a 
republic. 


That foreign Governments were im- 
pressed by the efforts which Venizelos was 
making to get Greece once more on a set- 
tled constitutional basis, was evidenced by 
Great Britain’s formal recognition of his 
Government on Jan. 15, followed on Jan. 
29 by similar recognition on the part of 
the United States, which had severed reg- 
ular diplomatic relations with Athens in 
1920, after the death of King Alexander 
and the return of Constantine. In the case 
of Great Britain, normal relations had 
been interrupted since the execution of 
Constantine’s Ministers by a firing squad 
early in 1923. Although the future form 
of government remained to be decided, the 
elections of December, 1923, were re- 
garded at both London and Washington 
as having brought into being a Government 
having the sanction of the people. 


Professor Edward Capps. President of 
the American Friends of Greece, on Jan. 
24 received a cablegram signed by Premier 
Venizelos and Foreign Minister Roussos 
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saying that the refugee situation is still 
critical, owing to the fact that about 
400,000 fugitives continue in dire need of 
relief, whereas Greek and other European 
organizations can take care of not over 
one-tenth of the number. The message 
made a strong appeal for a continuation 
of the generous assistance which is being 
administered by Mr. Morgenthau and his 
aids. 

The exiled King George and Queen 
Elizabeth have left Rumania and are now 
at Naples, where exercises were held in 
January on the anniversary of the death 
of King Constantine, who is buried there. 


HUNGARY 


TTHE chief topic in Hungary during 

the period under review has been the 
proposed international arrangement for 
the country’s financial rehabilitation on 
lines similar to those successfully pursued 
in Austria. The plan adopted by the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations in December 
has been accepted by the Budapest authori- 
ties and at the end of January awaited only 
the final action of the Reparation Com- 
mission. Although some Hungarians — 
chiefly the royalist elements—-consider the 
price imposed was too high for the rela- 
tively modest loan of 250,000,000 gold 
crowns, the financial chaos of the country 
counseled acceptance as the only alterna- 
tive to ruin. Whereas Austria’s repara- 
tions payments were waived for a period 
of twenty years, Hungary is to pay at least 
a nominal sum (probably 10,000,000 gold 
crowns) annually to the allied powers on 
this score. Her reparation creditors, being 
chiefly neighboring succession States, in- 
sist that her capacity to pay is superior to 
Austria’s, that she is more dangerous, po- 
litically, than Austria, and that these States 
cannot be expected to encourage her to ac- 
cumulate reserves which might be utilized 
for military purposes against them. On 
Jan. 28 it was announced that, in accord- 
ance with Hungary’s wish, “a prominent 
American banker” had been selected to be 
Commissioner General in charge, as the 
League’s representative, to supervise and 
control the carrying out of the arrange- 
ment. The name of the banker was not dis- 
closed. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


HE signing of the Italo-Yugoslavia 

treaty at Rome, on Jan. 27, giving the 
City of Fiume to Italy and the adjoining 
Yugoslav port of Barros to the Yugoslavs, 
caused a feeling of deep satisfaction in the 
new Slav State. Through her possession 
of Port Barros, Yugoslavia will obtain a 
sea outlet for her lumber, pork, grain and 
other agricultural products. The political 
advantage was also considered by no means 
negligible. The hostile feeling toward Italy 
has already undergone a revulsion toward 
friendly cooperation, and the dark cloud 
which has hung for the past five years 
over the Adriatic has been dispelled. 


RUMANIA 


(THE progress of French influence in 

the affairs of the Little Entente, 
forcefully illustrated by the  Franco- 
Czechoslovak alliance signed Jan. 25, has 
been stayed somewhat by Rumania, which 
at the end of January flatly refused a 
credit of 100,000,000 francs offered by the 
French Government for the purchase in 
France of military and other material. 
The loan was rejected, not because Ru- 
mania does not want the money, nor be- 
cause the conditions demanded were oner- 
ous, but because of resentment arising out 
of the fact that, whereas Rumania has 
been kept waiting more than two years, 
larger loans to Poland and Yugoslavia 
were extended without delay or discus- 
sion, notwithstanding the alleged inferior 
financial condition of those countries. It 
is stated in official circles that the Ru- 
manian Government has been dissatisfied 
for some time with the attitude taken by 
the French Government with regard to 
Bessarabian reparations, the Hungarian 
question, and other matters with which 
Rumania is vitally concerned, and it is 
known that public opinion in the country 
strongly opposes anything resembling a 
French alliance. 

It had been rumored that Rumania is 
ready to extend conditional recognition to 
Russia. At the Belgrade conference of 
the Little Entente powers, however, Jan. 
9-13, it was decided that the initiative in 
this matter should be left to the Great 
Powers, especially Great Britain and Italy. 
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RUSSIA AND THE BALTIC STATES 


By ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVITCH 
Professor in Yale University 


RUSSIA 


OLLOWING closely upon the climax 
Fk in the internal strife of the Commu- 

nist Party, which resulted in the 
censure of Trotsky, another portentous 
event took place in Russia. Nikolai Lenin, 
creator and guiding spirit of the Soviet 
Government, died on Jan. 21 after an ill- 
ness which lasted over a year and which 
for several months had precluded his par- 
ticipation in political affairs. 

Lenin’s death, although by no means 
unexpected, overshadowed all other events 
in the importance of its bearing upon the 
future of Bolshevism and of the Bolshevist 
Government itself. Lenin created the Bol- 
shevist Party in 1903, he announced its 
change into a communistic party in 1917, 
on his return to Russia from Switzerland, 
and he forced the other Bolshevist leaders 
to accept his decision against their loud 
protest. He was the brain, the will and the 
prophet of the party, shrewd and unscru- 
pulous in policy, honest and simple in 
private life, amoral and contemptuous of 
other people’s ideals and principles. Not- 
withstanding the frequent denials by his 
followers, the fact that he accepted Ger- 
man gold for propaganda in the Russian 
Army is established beyond controversy 
by the records published by German 
officials and by admissions made by par- 
ticipants in the deal. He “double-crossed” 
the Germans by using their money not 
only for propaganda in the Russian Army, 
but in the German Army as well. With 
consummate skill he attacked the weak 
Administration of Kerensky for its rein- 
troduction of capital punishment, and 
later, when he seized the ruling power in 
his own hands, he crushed opposition by 
executions almost unparalleled in history. 
He scoffed at democracy and sought, 
according to his own admission, not free- 
dom for the people, but a universal reign 
of communism, and preached and _ prac- 
ticed dictatorship because he realized the 
impossibility of attaining this complete 
communization, in view of the strong oppo- 
sition of the great majority of the popu- 


lation and especially of all property- 
owning classes. 


Believing that the new communistic 
world could be established only on the 
ruins of the capitalistic system, he de- 
stroyed every vestige of the old order of 
things in Russia and sought to incite a 
world revolution in other countries. 
When, however, Russian industry, trade, 
agriculture, finance, education, law and 
private enterprise lay in ruins, he realized 
that communism itself was threatened by 
the general destruction, impoverishment, 
famine and anarchy, and advocated his 
famous new economic policy as a tempo- 
rary retreat to strategic positions. The 
change produced marvelous results, but 
went much deeper than Lenin anticipated 
and amounted to a rapid return to private 
ownership, private enterprise and the birth 
of a new bourgeoisie. Foreign capital 
began to infiltrate Russia, concession fol- 
lowed concession, and only a shadow of 
communism remained. 

There remained, however, something 
else for which Lenin is personally re- 
sponsible—a legacy of the most sinister 
kind. A man of indomitable will, 
Lenin, the evil genius of Russia, cannot 
lay claim to the possession of a great in- 
tellect. He was not the first to conceive 
communism as an ideal of human society, 
nor was he the first apostle of the ma- 
terialistic interpretation of life. The prog- 
ress achieved by human thought and 
knowledge since Marx’s communist mani- 
festo did not affect Lenin’s dogmatic mind. 
In his effort to force communism upon an 
unwilling world, Lenin, with characteris- 
tic vigor, brought to life another old prin- 
ciple which is far more dangerous than 
communism and the poison of which will 
coniinue to work within the national or- 
ganism of Russia for many years to come 
—the principle laid down by Loyola that 
the end justifies the means. 


In the name of communism everything 
was justifiable. Criminals under the capi- 
talistic order of things were not criminals 
under communism. Plunder of private 
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property, murder without trial, unspeak- 
able brutality against those who opposed 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, be they 
even helpless women and innocent girls, 
were regarded as a mere retribution for 
sins committed by forefathers and as a 
help in sweeping away the dust of cen- 
turies. Lenin substituted force and gov- 
ernmental orders for law and justice. 

The immediate result was license unriv- 
aled even by the worst period of the 
Czar’s régime. Like a whirlwind the 
revolution under Lenin’s urging swept 
everything away before it, but unlike a 
whirlwind, it did not clear the atmosphere. 
Loyola’s materialistic and cynical prin- 
ciple revived by Lenin is not only evil, but 
dangerous. The example is an enticing 
one, and others may apply it for their own 
ends. The failure of communism opens 
hopes for other forms of Government and 
does not serve as a deterrent. Who will 
there be to judge the nobility or perfection 
of a given aim? Who will be able to turn 
the nation back to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice and freedom? 

Lenin’s body was brought to Moscow 
and placed on public view in the build- 
ine which was once the Nobles’ Club. 
Here large crowds of admirers filed past 
the remains of their former chief and in- 
spirer, paying their last tribute to his 
memory. Later the body was removed to 
a marble mausoleum by the Kremlin wall. 
Archbishop Evdokim, head of the Holy 
Synod, forgetting Lenin’s anti-Christian 
animus and his motto, “Religion is opium 
for the people,” pronounced Lenin a true 
Christian in spirit and suggested that 
masses be celebrated in all Russian 
churches for the repose of Lenin’s soul. 
The city of Petrograd was renamed Lenin- 
grad as a national tribute to perpetuate 
Lenin’s memory. 


Trotsky once said that if the leaders of 
the Bolshevist Government are ever forced 
to leave, they will slam the door behind 
them with such force that the entire world 
will feel the concussion. Lenin gradu- 
ally slipped from public life and died 
without stirring up any new hopes of an 
immediate change in government, and 
Trotsky himself has been publicly cen- 
sured by the majority of the Bolshevist 
Party and is reported physically and “dip- 
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lomatically” ill. He was the leader of the 
insurgent members of the Government and 
supported the charges made by forty-five 
prominent members of the party in a 
memorandum handed to the Political Bu- 
reau on Oct. 15, 1923, accusing the Central 
Committee of pursuing a harmful policy. 
After a “unanimous” resolution on party 
policy was reached by the Central Com- 
mittee, Trotsky printed an article in the 
Petrograd Pravda on the question of the 
“new course,” in which he asserted that 
the opposition “remains firm in the belief 
of the fallacy of the resolution of the 
Central Committee.” 


At the conference of the Communist 
Party in January, Stalin recited the “six 
errors’ committed by Trotsky, and Kame- 
nev, Acting Premier and President of the 
Moscow Soviet, delivered a spirited attack 
against the War Minister, after which the 
following resolution was adopted: “Trot- 
sky made a political mistake in appearing 
to press against the unanimous decision of 
the Central Committee on party policy. 
Besides its inaccurate thesis, his statement 
contained an attempt to vilify the work of 
the leading party institutions.” Trotsky 
was temporarily relieved of his duties as 
War Minister and was sent by his phy- 
sicians to the Caucasus to recover his 
health, which had been shaken by a seri- 
ous attack of influenza. Karl Radek was 
also censured, while Bogoslavsky, Vice 
President of the Moscow Soviet, and An- 
tonov-Ovseenko, head of the Political Bu- 
reau of the Red Army, were both removed 
from office. 


The All-Russian Soviet Congress opened 
in the Grand Opera House at Moscow 
on Jan. 9. It was noticed by onlookers 
that the former red banners and appeals 
for a world revolution had disappeared 
from the hall and that the portraits of 
Marx, Lenin and Trotsky had also been 
removed. The interest in this Congress, 
however, was lessened by the approaching 
session of the Federal Congress of Soviets, 
which opened on Jan. 30, and which was 
scheduled to discuss the creation of the 
two Houses of Federal Parliament and 
other matters of first importance. 

The economic and industrial crisis is 
still very acute, but signs of improvement 
have been noticeable of late. According 
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to official data collected by the Soviet 
Commissariat of Labor on Dec. 1, 1923, 
the workers of ninety-seven Soviet State- 
controlled industrial concerns were still 
on strike. In forty-three of these con- 
cerns the demands of the workers had 
been recognized as just by the authorities, 
but funds were lacking to meet them. In 
the fifty-four other concerns, the authori- 
ties refused to comply because the de- 
mands were of a purely political nature. 
On the night of Dec. 16 house-to-house 
searches were carried out in the districts 
populated by workers of the Moscow fac- 
tories and railroad shops, and many ar- 
rests were made. Writing in Pravda, 
Kamenev made the statement that “the 
Communist Party machine proved itself 
totally incapable of forestalling the on- 
rushing wave of discontent among the 
workers and dealing with the general un- 
rest in industrial circles.” Brutalities 
committed on political prisoners by prison 
officials were also brought to public at- 
tention. The men implicated were prison 
officials of many years’ standing, who 
had served in this capacity under the 
régime of the late Czar. They were con- 
victed and sentenced to prison for various 
terms. 

According to the Russian Financial 
Gazette, plans have been completed for 
ithe issue in the near future of new gold- 
hacked currency units of from three to five 
rubles to the amount of $10,000,000. The 
hope is expressed that by the end of 1924 
Russia will return to the gold standard. 
Writing in the same periodical, M. Sokol- 
nikov. Soviet Minister of Finance, outlined 
the financial program for 1924 as follows: 
“(1) balancing the budget, which means 
the elimination of inflated emission to 
cover the deficit; (2) reforms in the peas- 
ant tax; (3) a favorable trade balance and 
(4) a sufficiency of currency, which is now 
lacking. for domestic business.” Simul- 
taneously, the projected floating of a new 
internal loan of 100,000,000 rubles carry- 
ing 8 per cent. interest, tax free, and re- 
deemable ten years after issue, has been 
announced. 

The disquieting diminution of popula- 
tion in Russia. which was manifest in the 
vears 1919 to 1922, when deaths exceeded 
births. has given way to a small increase 
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in births over deaths in 1923. In the first 
half of that year 1,390,850 births and 
938,086 deaths were registered. The ap- 
pearance of bubonic plague in Southeast- 
ern Russia led to the immediate creation of 
a commission to combat the spread of the 
disease. 


A “Jewish peasantry” has arisen for the 
second time in the history of Russia. 
This is of particular interest, for the 
colonies of Jewish farmers, established in 
Kherson and Eke ‘erinoslav in the reign of 
Nicholas I., were nearly depopulated by 
recent pogroms. ‘There are now 90,000 
Jewish farmers in various provinces of 
Russia, where they have received grants 
of land from the Soviet Government. 


Batic STATES 


Al a conference between representa- 

tives of the States of Esthonia, Lat- 
via, Finland and Poland, held in Reval, 
nine resolutions were adopted aiming 
at the stabilization of the different cur- 
rencies. It was decided that the central 
banks should support their issue of notes 
by gold deposits to the extent of one-third 
in gold and two-thirds by short term com- 
mercial bills. Another conference was 
scheduled to take place in Warsaw on Jan. 
21, but was postponed till February on ac- 
count of changes in the Polish Foreign 
Office. The position of the Finnish Gov- 
ernment is a very delicate one, since, in 
the last debate in the Chamber, Opposition 
speakers demanded that Finland should 
not only not conclude an alliance, but that 
she should cease to take part in the con- 
ferences of Baltic Ministers. On Jan. 16, 
President Coolidge sent to the United 
States Congress the agreement negotiated 
last May for funding Finland’s $9,000,000 
war debt to the United States. 

The Russian population of Esthonia 
called a meeting of ninety delegates in 
December, 1923, to discuss their educa- 
tional needs. Russians resident in Latvia 
and Lithuania were also _ represented. 
Most of the delegates came from small 
villages. The conference, which closed 
on Dec. 30, was a healthy sign of the 
growing consciousness among the people 
of their need of education. 


Norman H. Davis Under-Secretary of 
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State in the Wilson Administration, was 
appointed by the Council of the League of 
Nations President of a Special Commission 
to report on the status of the territory of 
Memel, which was occupied by Lithua- 
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SPAIN 


MONG the many problems confront- 
A ing General Primo de Rivera, the 
new Spanish dictator, the most diffi- 
cult is that of Tangier. Since the cam- 
paign in the Riff region began in 1909, 
Spain had spent, up to July, 1923, 2,494,- 
000,000. pesetas in Morocco; and the ques- 
tion is being asked whether Spain would 
uot. be far better off if that money had 
been spent at home. Hitherto only the 
Socialist Republican group has advocated 
the abandonment of Morocco. False pride, 
which costs nations as well as individuals 
so dear, may keep Spaniards in Africa at 
any price. Nevertheless, many of them can 
probably see that, just as it was a great 
blessing for Spain to lose her colonies, so 
it might be a blessing for her to leave the 
Moroccans alone and keep her money and 
soldiers at home. In fact, the Directory is 
now thought to believe that, unless the 
Spanish position in North Africa can be 
strengthened, the complete abandonment of 
Morocco will have to be seriously con- 
sidered. 

The Directory did not sign the Tangier 
Convention at the time of its conclusion, 
objecting, among other things, to the non- 
recognition of the right of the Spanish 
Consul at Tangier to expel or protect any 
native belonging to the Spanish zone. 
Spain desires that several administrative 
posts in Tangier be given to Spaniards. In 
particular she demands Spanish control in 
the customs, and objects to the complete 
control of the police by the French. She 
also contends that the Frenchman who is 
to be the Administrator of Tangier for six 
years should be succeeded by a Spaniard 
for an equal period. In return for the 
abandonment of some of her claims, she 
demands that the territory immediately be- 
hind Melilla and Ceuta shall become Span- 
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nian irregular forces in January, 1923. 
Both Lithuania and Poland are keenly in- 
terested in the solution of the problem, 
which has caused great friction between 
these two nations. 


ish, instead of being merely a part of the 
Spanish zone of Morocco. The majority 
of Spanish newspapers have little hope of 
getting the Convention revised; and the 
papers El Sol and A. B. C. oppose ratifi- 
cation of the Convention. The latter thinks 
that “the disapproval of public opinion is 
unanimous.” However, it was semi-offi- 
cially announced at Paris on Feb. 2 that 
Spain would sign the Tangier Convention. 


The Spanish Directory has announced 
that, though governmental expenses have 
diminished by 75,000,000 pesetas, revenues 
have increased by 102,000,000 in the same 
period. Along with this growth in finan- 
cial strength there has also been a remark- 
able diminution of crime. From January 
till September, 1923, when the Directory 
came into power, 62 persons were killed 
and 159 were wounded, whereas only 5 
persons were killed and 5 wounded between 
September and the end of the year. This 
improvement is attributed by the Madrid 
correspondent of The London Times to the 
existence of martial law and the salutary 
example of a couple of summary execu- 
tions. 


Improved finances and _ diminished 
crime, however, are not sufficient to make 
a people contented. Even good results 
achieved by dictatorship leave a bad taste 
in the mouth, as may be seen from the 
opinion of the same Madrid correspondent 
expressed a few days later. “Every second 
person in every Spanish town and village,” 
he says, “is at present criticizing the Direc- 
tory and its works.” The farmers, for 
example, are cursing the new Government 
because the magnificent crop of wheat has 
brought low prices. Also, while “formid- 
able lists of fines and summary imprison- 
ments show that tricky traders and cynical 
caciques (political bosses) are receiving 
their due,” yet “the relatives and vassals of 
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these gentry are legion, and they complain 
bitterly.” The Directory has dissolved all 
the Provincial Legislatures except those in 
the Basque Provinces and Navarre, and 
authorized the Governors of the Provinces 
to appoint temporary Legislatures. The 
Government declared its object to be the 
elimination of corrupt politicians. The 
Marquis of Cortina, one of the most criti- 
cized of politicians, was summarily exiled. 
A significant episode occurred in connec- 
tion with his departure. A crowd saw him 
off at the station and, as the train moved 
away, cried, “Viva el Poder Civil!” (Hur- 
rah, for civil government!) This demand 
for the return of civil government clearly 
betrayed the restiveness that prevails in 
Spain under military dictatorship. 

The Krupp Company of Germany is to 
take over Spain’s oldest engineering works, 
La Maquinista Terrestre y Maritima, at 
Barcelona, and also the Cardona dockyard 
there. The firm will build steamers for 


German and South American lines and 
locomotives for Spanish railroads. 


PORTUGAL 


HERE are those who believe that Por- 

tugal needs a dictatorship as much as 
Spain does. According to the Lisbon cor- 
respondent of The London Morning Post 
the achievements of each of the short- 
lived Ministries during the last five years 
has been mainly: (1) To show up its 
predecessors; (2) to favor stringent econ- 
omy and propose new schemes for taxa- 
tion and bureaucratic retrenchment; (3) to 
get permission to increase the paper cur- 
rency; (4) to resign. The new Premier, 
Senhor Alvaro de Castro, who is also Min- 
ister of Finance, has abolished nearly 
2,500 official posts. On Jan. 15 he intro- 
duced his budget, with a predicted deficit 
of 330,000 contos— an improvement on 
previous years—which he hoped to reduce 
by taxation and further retrenchment. It 
is to be hoped that he will succeed; but it 
is hard to overcome the results of “thirteen 
years of tremendous extravagance,” during 
which the deficit has steadily increased, 
roads, schools and hospitals have been 
neglected, and Portugal has become almost 
isolated owing to unwise regulations affect- 
ing the customs, foreign shipping and pass- 
ports, and to the fact that “the postage 
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on foreign letters has been multiplied 
thirty-two times since the war.” 


SWITZERLAND 


HE Swiss Federal Council has decided 

that the proposals of the French note 
concerning the Savoy free zone are unac- 
ceptable. 


A number of Swiss citizens, chiefly of- 
ficials employed on Nansen’s Russian fam- 
ine relief organization, have been expelled 
from Russia, because two Russian officers, 
tried at Lausanne for complicity in the 
murder of the Soviet official, Vorovsky, 
were acquitted. Some of these expelled 
Swiss nationals have now reached home. 


The Swiss Government has concluded 
that working hours should be increased 
from 48 to 52 per week, and wili hold a 
plebiscite on the question on Feb. 17. 

Miss Margaret Bondfield, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the British Ministry of Labor, 
has arrived in Geneva to attend a meeting 
of the Governing Board of the Interna- 
tional Labor Bureau, which will arrange 
the agenda for the coming international 
labor conference. 

The commission of jurists appointed to 
study interpretations of the League of Na- 
tions Covenant assembled at Geneva under 
the Presidency of Mr. Adachi of Japan, 
on Jan. 18. Its report is to be submitted 
to the League Council in March. 

League officials are beginning to realize 
that the attempt to extend the principles of 
the Washington Naval Treaty to all world 
powers will be beset with many difficul- 
ties, involving a settlement of relative 
naval strengths in the Baltic, in the Medi- 
terranean, in South American waters and 
even in the Far East, but they hope for 
ultimate success despite the magnitude of 
the League’s undertaking. 

The American Government has signified 
its willingness to consider the protocol 
adopted by the last League Assembly for 
the insertion of arbitration clauses in com- 
mercial contracts. 


HoLLanp 
GINCE the resignation of Jonkheer Ruys 


Beerenbrouck and his Cabinet on ac- 
count of the rejection of the naval bill on 
Oct. 26, various other Ministers have at- 
tempted to form a Cabinet. But as none 
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succeeded, the Queen requested the old 
Cabinet to continue in office; and the 
Premier made a statement to the Second 
Chamber on Jan. 15. The most important 
thing in his speech was the announcement 
that the Government regarded the rejection 
of the naval bill as final. 


On Jan. 24 the discount rate of the 
Bank of the Netherlands was advanced 
trom: 414 to 5 per cent., the highest since 
June, 1915. 

The big Malabar wireless station in Java 
(Dutch East Indies) is now sending daily 
messages to Curagoa, in the Dutch West 
Indies. 

The Dutch Ministry of Labor has lately 
authorized a large engineering and ship- 
building firm at Rotterdam to increase its 
weekly hours of labor from 48 to 5614, 
with the result that foreign contracts have 
heen secured which have already enabled 
the firm to employ 500 extra hands. 

During the first ten months of 1923 Hol- 
land ranked seventh in the list of countries 
trading with the United States as to both 
imports and exports. 


NorwAY 


THE most important announcement in 

the King’s speech at the opening of 
the Storthing on Jan. 12 was that the Gov- 
ernment would propose the repeal of the 


Prohibition law. Last March the ban on 
wine was lifted when the importation of 
Portuguese wines was permitted in order 
to get a market in Portugal for Norwegian 
fish. It is now estimated that if spirits 
be admitted a duty of two kroner per 
bottle will yield an income of 36,000,000 
kroner. 

The Norwegian and Danish delegates 
who met recently at Christiania to discuss 
the status of Greenland have drafted an 
agreement which will soon be laid before 
the Norwegian Storthing and the Danish 
Rigsdag for sanction. The agreement does 
not settle the difference of opinion be- 
tween the two countries as to sovereignty 
over Greenland, but does arrange for such 
matters as the right to hunt and fish along 
a large part of the east coast of Greenland. 


The strife between the two rival Com- 
munist parties—Moscow and anti-Moscow 
—has been marked by actual violence, the 
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Christiania police having been obliged to 
slep in to prevent bloodshed. 


DENMARK 


RINCE VIGGO of Denmark arrived in 

New York on Jan. 30 to attend the 
wedding of his brother Erik in Ottawa on 
Feb. 11. 


Practically all the Copenhagen papers 
on Jan. 16 expressed grief at the death of 
Maurice Francis Egan, former American 
Minister to Denmark, calling him one of 
Denmark’s best friends. 


Professor Niels Bohr has received $40,- 
000 from the Rockefeller International 
Education Board to be used in further 
equipping the Institute for Theoretical 
Physics at the University of Copenhagen 
and in enlarging the building. Physicists 
from the United States, India, South Af- 
rica and Australia have already urgently 
requested Professor Bohr to allow them 
to work with him. 


The discount rate of the National Bank 
of Denmark was raised on Jan. 17 from 
€ per cent. to 7 per cent. 


SWEDEN 


[N an address recently delivered at Up- 

sala, Ernest Trygger, the Swedish Pre- 
mier, stressed the necessity of maintain- 
ing Sweden’s policy of absolute neutrality 
in all international conflicts, and declared 
that, though it would be dangerous to 
desert the League of Nations, it would also 
be dangerous to trust too implicitly in the 
League’s ability to guarantee international 
justice and peace. Among the Govern- 
ment’s proposals to Parliament is the main- 
tenance of the navy at its present strength 
and the creation of an independenv air 
force board. 


During 1923 Swedish imports exceeded 
exports by more than 200,000,000 kroner. 
This was due mainly to the closing of the 
Ruhr market for Swedish iron ore, and also 
to the fact that the prices of imports, es- 
pecially from America, have remained 
high. Swedish mining interests are much 
encouraged by the fact that deep borings 
in northern Sweden show that the deposits 
widen as the depth increases, and by the 
additional fact that the ore in the -lower 
depths is of much better quality. ; 
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sembly is drafting new laws for 

regulating family life. Much opin- 
ion is developing in favor of the abolition 
of polygamy. Four hundred educated 
Turkish women met Jan. 17 at the Turkish 
Club in Constantinople to formulate rec- 
ommendations as regards the proposed 
legislation. They criticized severely the 
early marriages, the frequent and easily 
accomplished divorces, and the polygamy 
of the existing system. A committee of 
eight ladies, headed by Halideh Edib 
Hanum, a woman of national celebrity, 
was constituted to formulate the desires 
of the group as regards reform of family 
life. ‘Fhe committee will cooperate with 
four men learned in the law, headed by 
Ali Haidar Bey. 

Three young Turkish women, named 
Turkhan, Nourich and Zehra, were given 
on Jan. 5 degrees respectively in litera- 
ture, philosophy and geography for suc- 


N COMMISSION of the Angora As- 


cessful study at the University of Stam- 


boul. They are the first Turkish women 
t» receive such a distinction. 

The curtains have been removed which 
were used to separate women from men in 
street cars and steamers at Constantinople. 
Objection was raised in the Angora As- 
sembly by certain conservative Deputies, 
but was not sustained. Ferid Bey, Min- 
ister of the Interior, stated that the measure 
had been taken on the recommendation of 
the Board of Health of Constantinople. 
The Tribunal of Independence has brought 
to trial a young preacher who had con- 
demned modern tendencies among Turkish 
women. 

The position of the Caliph under the 
new régime in Turkey continues to be a 
subject in dispute. Though the Tribunal 
of Independence acquitted the three Con- 
stantinople editors, accused of pro-Caliph 
and anti-Kemalist agitation, of any treason- 
able offense, it sentenced Lutfi Fikri Bey, 
the President of the Turkish Bar, to five 
years’ imprisonment. Ismet Pasha and the 
great majority of the National Assembly 
emphatically support the complete separa- 


University of Illinois 


tion of Church and State. The Caliph must 
not intervene in politics; even Raouf Bey 
said of him: “If he should transgress the 
law or desire to hinder the movement of 
public affairs, he will be the greatest ad- 
versary of the country, and we will march 
against him with the whole army.” 


The extreme Nationalist wing is indif- 
ferent to the Caliphate, and a few even 
favor its abolition or removal from the 
country, in order to reduce expenses. The 
Opposition party, however, holds that 
Turkey cannot afford to lose the prestige 
of electing and possessing the Caliph. This 
alone makes her the great power of the 
Islamic world. Furthermore, a Caliph 
chosen by the Arabs might give them a 
unity and energy which would endanger 
the military security of Turkey. 

The attitude of the Assembly and the 
Governnient toward foreign influence in 
Turkish affairs remains one of hostility 
and suspicion. They are firmly resolved, 
no matter how long reconstruction and de- 
velopment are delayed, to abstain from 
attempting to borrow money abroad. This 
is a heroic resolution, since the new bud- 
get is predicted to show a deficit of some 
$25,000,000. Hassan Fehmi Bey, the Fi- 
nance Minister, resigned on Jan. 1 because 
of the resistance on the part of the Minis- 
ters of Works, Justice, and National De- 
fense to having their demands reduced. He 
was succeeded by Abdul Halik Bey, Dep- 
uty for Kiangri. Ismet Pasha declared in 
a speech on the budget that the Govern- 
ment remains faithful to the principle of 
paying foreign debts. Angora is to be 
rebuilt, and foreign experts are to be em- 
ployed to assist Government departments. 
Ismet was actually carrying on the Gov- 
ernment, since President Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha had retired to Budja near Smyrna 
in the hope of regaining his health. 

The Assembly on Jan. 10 approved a 
military service bill providing periods of 
service varying in length from eighteen 
months with the infantry to four years 
with the navy. The proposal that the As- 
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sembly ratify the draft agreement with the 
Huguenin group for the working of the 
Anatolian railway was vigorously opposed 
in favor of a plan of public ownership. 
Muktar Bey, Minister of Public Works, 
resigned on Jan. 14 because of this op- 
position. The budget contains a provision 
of 10,000,000 Turkish pounds toward 
building a line from Angora to Siviet. 

The French Government has been delay- 
ing the ratification of the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne because of its desire to settle certain 
outstanding questions, including those of 
the debt, the schools, and the Turco-Syrian 
frontiers. Dr. Riza Nur Bey went from 
Angora to Moscow early in January on a 
specia! mission to clear away difficulties 
between Turkey and Russia. Among these 
were the raiding eighteen months ago of 
the office of the Turkish Ambassador in 
Moscow, and certain “special reprisals” of 
the Soviet authorities against attempts of 
the Moslems of the Caucasus and Turke- 
stan to exchange Soviet for Turkish Na- 
tionalist leadership. Yusuf Kemal Bey, 
the newly appointed Turkish diplomatic 
representative to England, reached London 
Jan. 12. 

An agreement was reached in the mid- 
dle of January, providing that the existing 
restrictions against Greek subjects in Tur- 
key and Turkish subjects in Greece should 
be reciprocally suppressed. M. Venizelos 
declared his intention of carrying out the 
provisions of the Treaty of Lausanne. 


The American hospital at Constantino- 
ple found itself in financial difficulties 
after the withdrawal of the allied forces 
and the offices of the Near East Relief and 
the Red Cross. Prices were high, and 
losses of equipment and material by theft 
were frequent. The Nurses’ Training 
School had forty-three students, including 
Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Bulgarians. 
The poverty and suffering of large num- 
bers, especially of women and children, are 
very great in Constantinople this Winter. 

The status of the Dunmehs of Saloniki, 
or Spanish Jews converted to Mohaz-- 
medanism, has been called into question. 
It has been proposed in the Angora As- 
sembly that they be kept outside the new 
Turkey. Inasmuch as the Greek Govern- 
ment does not desire to keep them, they 
are in danger of being left homeless. A 
Red Crescent Mission has been appointed 


to go to India and collect funds for aiding 
the Moslems who are being deported from 
Greece. 


EGYPT 


AS had been expected, the general elec- 
tions resulied in an overwhelming 
victory for the followers of Saad Pasha 
Zaghlul. Zaghlul’s followers won in the 
first election 151 seats against fourteen for 
the Constitutional Liberals, two for the Na- 
tionalists and four for the Independents. 
A second election was held on Jan. 17 in 
thirty-nine constituencies, most of which 
returned Zaghlulists. The successful leader 
announced that Egypt would remain united 
in demanding complete independence, 
though the Egyptians were free to differ 
regarding questions of internal policy. 
The Prime Minister, Yehia Pasha, hand- 
ed in his resignation on Jan. 17. After 
considerable - negotiation, Zaghlul Pasha 
became Prime Minister on Jan. 28. He 
also took charge of the Ministry of the 
Interior, and appointed the Ex-Premieis 
Mohammed Said and Tewfik Nessim his 
Ministers of Education and Finance re- 
spectively. Zaghlul, in his letter to King 
Fuad accepting the Premiership, said that 
his acceptance did not imply recogni- 


tion of any engagements and_ laws 
made by the previous Governments 
and against which he had _ protested. 


It was his view that the country was united 
in the desire to gain complete indepen- 
dence for Egypt and the Sudan, due con- 
sideration being taken of foreign interests 
not in contradiction therewith. (The new 
Government vigorously claims possession 
of the Sudan, while the British Govern- 
ment is unwilling to abandon the system 
of joint ownership.) Zaghlul remains 
President of the “Wafd,” a Nationalist or- 
ganization whose main aim is the complete 
independence of Egypt and the Sudan. The 
people of Cairo showed great enthusiasm 
for the new Ministry, continuing joyful 
celebrations through the days of Jan. 28 
and 29. The expectation in Britain is that, 
in spite of Zaghlul’s strong declaration in 
the direction of independence, he will 
strive earnestly to work in harmony with 
Britain. 

On Dec. 28, a protocol was signed in 
London by the representatives of France 
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and England, defining the boundary be- 
tween the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 
French Equatorial Africa. The new line is 
about 1,000 miles long, and does not differ 
greatly from the line marked on recent 
maps. , 

The Cairo Mixed Courts, on Jan. 2, de- 
cided that Russians in Egypt must still 
be considered as foreigners in spite of the 
decision of the Egyptian Government to 
treat them as local subjects. The proof 
of nationality will be drawn from the 
archives of Russian Consulates. Cases in 
which Russians are concerned will be tried 
before the Mixed Courts. 

In Egypt, as in Turkey, educated women 
are taking action against the existing fam- 
ily organization and their virtual imprison- 
ment in harems. The Egyptian Women’s 
Union, of which Mme. Huda S. Harawi 


ZAGHLUL PASHA 


The leader of the movement for Egyptian independence, who has 
succeeded Yehia Ibrahim Pasha as Premier of Egypt 
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Pasha is President, was influential in in- 
ducing the Council of Ministers to pass a 
law making it illegal for boys under 18 
years of age and girls under 16 to contract 
marriages. This organization, which is 
less than two years old, was at first pri- 
marily political, cooperating with the 
“Wafd.” Lately it has turned its atten- 
tion more and more to social problems. 

The temporary dam across the Blue 

Nile at Makwar was so far completed by 
Dec. 17 as to hold back the water of the 
river. The stream is thus being diverted, 
leaving the river bed below the temporary 
dam free for the careful building of a per- 
manent dam. Foundations are to be car- 
ried sixty feet deep, and solid granite 
masonry is to be constructed to the extent 
of some 280,000 tons. 

The work at the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen 
has proceeded so far 
as to reveal the cover 
of the great sarcopha- 
gus. It turns out to 
be not of red sand- 
stone, of which. the 
sarcophagus itself is 
composed, but of 


granite. The massive 
slab had been cracked 
and the crack patched 
over by the ancient 
workmen. 


ARABIA 
ATE in December 


King Hussein of 
the Hedjaz issued a 
personal “message to 
the noble British Na- 
tion,” as a step pre- 
liminary to his jour- 
ney to Amman, in 
Transjordania. He re- 
cited the story of the 
part played by Arabs 
on the side of Britain 
during the great war, 
and emphasized the 
promises which were 
then made to them. 
He said: “The Arabs 
responded to my call 
in Iraq, in Palestine 
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The tented city at Beirut, Syria, where 6,060 Armenian refugees were sheltered 


and in Syria, while in my own hands were 
the documents of responsible political lead- 
ers and private declarations, all affirming 
that the Arabs would attain unity and inde- 
pendence as a recompense for their loy- 
on. * * Their unity has been torn 
to pieces and their countries disintegrated 
and occupied. The Moslem world espe- 
cially, and most of my people, charge me 
with selling their countries to Great Brit- 
ain and to her allies.” Twice in the mes- 
sage he referred to the possibility of mili- 
tary action by the Arabs, speaking of their 
“taking other means to ward off, irre- 
spective of all consequences, the great hu- 
miliation which darkens their glorious his- 
tory. * * * And no one but God knows 
where their despair will lead them afier 
reaching this intolerable state of affairs.” 

The King arrived in Akaba on Jan. 8 
and at Amman on Jan. 14, where he was 
entertained by his son, Emir Abdullah. in 
the latter’s new palace at Suhna. Sir Her- 
bert Samuel, the High Commissioner, and 
his chief secretary, Sir Gilbert Clayton, 
made a formal call upon the King a few 
days later. General Weygand, the French 
High Comissioner for Syria, also visited 
Amman after his return to Jerusalem. 


There is much discussion of the object of 
this conference. 

The King is known to have long ago de- 
cided upon the formation of an Arab Con- 
federation. The advent of the Labor Gov- 
ernment in England suggests the opportu- 
nity of a different settlement for the entire 
Arabian territory in Asia. It is supposed 
that Premier MacDonald’s Government will 
desire to curtail expenses, to withdraw 
British troops from Mesopotamia and Pal- 
estine, and to recognize a larger degree of 
independence on the part of the Arabs. 
The Arabs especially desire that Palestine 
should be brought into the proposed Con- 
federation. 


PALESTINE 


4LIEZER BEN YEHUDAH, famous 
Hebrew scholar in Palestine, died in 
December, 1922. The Jews of Palestine 
lately observed the first anniversary of 
his death, calling to mind his wonderful 
service in revising the use of the Hebrew 
language. During forty-one years in Pal- 
estine he used a marvelous endowment of 
linguistic gifts to change Hebrew from a 
so-called “dead language” to a living 
tongue. He endured serious persecutions 
both from Turks and Jews. He was ridi- 
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A view of the ancient City of Damascus, 


culed and insulted, but he persevered to a 


remarkable success. His greatest task was 
the preparation of a comprehensive He- 
brew dictionary, half of which he had com- 
pleted and published by the time of his 
death. 


The Palestine Foundation Fund sent $1.- 
400,000 to Palestine in 1923. The money 
was expended on agriculture, immigration, 
schools arid the Hadassah Medical Or- 
ganization. The fund now aids 137 schools, 
containing 13,000 pupils. The building 
work in Palestine has been largely carried 
on by young men and young women, who 
learned the building trades for that par- 
ticular purpose. Former Ambassador Os- 
car S.. Straus is on his way to Palestine, 
where he will be the guest of Sir Herbert 
Samuel. He hopes to accomplish a con- 
ciliation of various dissenting groups. Mr. 
Nathan Straus, merchant and philanthro- 
pist, who is now in Palestine, made another 
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showing a section of an old Roman wall 


gift to the Hadassah Medical Organiza- 
tion, amounting to $10,000. 


Professor R. E. Stewart Macalister, a 
British explorer, has been making discov- 
eries in Jerusalem little less interesting 
than the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen. He has 
carried the history of Jerusalem five hun- 
dred years earlier than was supposed to be 
the case. The pottery discovered is of the 
period 3000 B. C., 2,000 years before King 
David captured Jerusalem from the Jebu- 
sites. Professor Macalister explored a 
water shaft which appears to have- fallen 
into disuse before 2500 B. C., the earliest 
date known hitherto i Palestine. 


IRAQ 


A CONFERENCE under the Chairman- 

ship of Colonel Knox, the British Po- 
litical Officer for the Persian Government, 
has been arranged to meet at Koweit, be- 
tween representatives of Transjordania, 
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Iraq, and Nejd. The purpose is to settle 
points of difference, most of which concern 
the frontiers of the respective States. 


Fifty notables of Mosul sent a petition 
to King Feisal requesting that Mosul re- 
main within the jurisdiction of Mesopota- 
mia. Sir Percy Cox, formerly High Com- 
missioner of Mesopotamia, has been ap- 
pointed to represent the British Govern- 
ment in the Mosul negotiations at Con- 
stantinople. 

A railway thirty-five miles long, con- 
necting Hillah with Kerbela, was formally 
opened Dec. 9 by King. Feisal. It crosses 
the Euphrates River on the Hindiyah Bar- 
rage, the dam built in the Euphrates River 
shortly before the World War, as the first 
of an extensive series of irrigation works. 
This road will erable pilgrims from Persia, 
of whom a great number visit Kerbela an- 
nually, to travel comfortably from 
the Persian frontier to their desti- 
nation. Kerbela, which lies not 
far from the site of ancient Baby- 
lon, is sacred in the Mohammedan 
world, and especially to the 
Shiites of Persia, because at that 
place, in the year 680 A. D., Hus- 
sein, grandson of the Prophet 
Mohammed, was slain in battle. 

The joint expedition of the Brit- 
ish Museum and the University of 
Pennsylvania has made consider- 
able progress during the present 
season in excavation work at Ur 
of the Chaldes and Tell-el-Obeid, 

a small mound a few miles distant. 
It is believed that a ceriain build- 
ing which was uncovered at the 


latter point dates from the year 
4600 B. C. 


AFGHANISTAN 


HE British Government re- 

ceived confirmation on Jan. 
16 of the capture by Afghan 
troops of the bandits who were 
responsible for the murder of cer- 
tain British officers and their 
wives. 

It is reported that a large num- 
ber of German and Italian en- 
gineers have arrived in Kabul to 
direct work on the roads, and to 
build a light railway between 
Kabul and Daruaman. The Amir 
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has begun the construction of a new cap- 
ital, which will fulfill all the conditions of 
a modern city and be a working seat of 
government. 

M. Foucher, a distinguished French au- 
thority on Buddhism, has been conducting 
excavations during the past season near 
Kabul. He has lately gone to Balkh. A 
small difficulty has thus arisen with refer- 
ence to the special claims of Sir Aurel 
Siein, the distinguished Central Asian ex- 
plorer, to carry on excavations in North- 
ern Afghanistan. The French Government 
obtained last Spring exclusive rights to 
archaeological excavations in Afghanistan. 
An arrangement was made a few weeks 
later by which the British could carry on 
similar work after obtaining French ap- 
proval. 


Wide World Photos 


THE SHAH OF PERSIA 


Sultan Ahmad Shah, who was born on Jan. 20, 1898, 
succee:led 
crowned on July 21, 1914. 


to the throne on July 16, 1909, and was 
While the Shah was a boy 


Persia was ruled by a Regent 
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PERSIA 


T was announced on Jan. 17 that the 

Persian Government had begun nego- 
tiations with American groups for the 
building of a system of roads and rail- 
roads. The Ulen Engineering Company, 
Stone & Webster, Inc., and the American 
International Corporation, were said to be 
concerned. It was reported that W. M. 
Shuster, former financial adviser to the 
Persian Government, and A. C. Mills- 
paugh, the present financial adviser, sug- 
gested the plan. It had been announced 
a few days earlier that the Persian Gov- 
ernment had decided to sell part of its 
great collection of crown jewels in order 
to raise money for the construction of 
roads and railroads. This Government 
possesses, among other jewels, the Great 
Mogul diamond, which weighs 280 carats. 
It is supposed that further money for con- 
struction work will be obtained by the sale 
of bonds. 

The Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey published on Feb. 4 an explanation of 
its relations with a British company for 
developing oil concessions in Northern 
Persia. Three and one-quarter provinces 
out of the four which have been -provision- 
ally conceded to the Sinclair Oil Company 
are subject to older grants made in 1896 
and 1916 to a Russian subject named 
Koshtharia. In 1920 the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, Ltd., purchased the rights 
under these concessions. A short time 
afterward a preliminary contract was made 
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granting the concession to the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. The Persian 
Government contends that these older 
grants are void, while the British Foreign 
Office upholds their validity. On the sup- 
position that these claims were good, the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey ar- 
ranged with the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany to operate the concession on a fifty- 
fifty basis. 

The American Financial Mission under 
the leadership of Dr. A. C. Millspaugh has 
ended its first year of service. The budget 
has been balanced, eliminating the deficit 
of $900,000 which was expected a year 
ago. The revenues have been increased by 
better control of assessment and collec- 
tion, The tax system is in process of 
revision. The exports from Persia for 
of revision. The exports from Persia for 
the year 1923 are estimated to exceed those 
of 1922 by $25,000,000, amounting to 
$75,000,000. The imports are estimated 
at $62,000,000, which is only slightly 
above the average for the preceding three 
years, 

Late in January the newspaper Mihan, 
the editor of which is a member of the 
Persian Parliament, proposed the abolition 
of the Persian monarchy, and the substi- 
tution for it of a Republican régime, with 
Riza Khan, otherwise known as Sardar 
Sepah, as President. The Government took 
no action to suppress the newspaper or to 
penalize the editor. The proposal was 
significant as showing the strong influence 
of the Republican movements in Russia 
and Turkey. 


THE FAR EAST 


By Payson J. TREAT 


Professor of History, 


CHINA 


HE general situation in China re- 

mained unchanged in the month 

under review. After a deadlock 
lasting for three months, the House of 
Representatives approved the appointment 
of Mr. Sun Pao-chi as Prime Minister. The 
election took place on Jan. 9, when 250 of 
the 305 members present voted for Mr. 
Sun, who was the candidate of President 
Tsao Kun. The approval was rendered 


Stanford University 


possible by the withdrawal to Tientsin of 
the Speaker of the House, Mr. Wu Ching- 
lien, who sought the Premiership himself 
and had prevented the approval of any 
other candidate. As Mr. Wu took with him 
the Seal of the House, it was necessary to 
use the Seal of the Senate to certify the 
resolution. Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, 
formerly Minister to the United States, re- 
mained as Foreign Minister in the recon- 
structed Cabinet. 


Military operations continued in Kwang- 
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A Chinese junk of the type in which millions of the people live on the waterways of China. The 
craft is propelled by poles as well as oars when there is not sufficient wind to fill the sail 


tung, Fukien and Szechuan. In the latter 
province the City of Foochow was taken 
by Northern troops on Dec. 10, the ninth 
time that the city had changed hands in 
nine months. Reports from Fukien de- 
scribe the cruel treatment meted out to the 
civil population by the military forces; 
farmers and laborers were being seized and 
held practically as slaves in transport 
gangs. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the Southern 
leader, announced that as soon as he had 
consolidated his position in Kwangtung he 
would invade the North through Kiangsi 
and Hunan. The relations between Che- 
kiang province and its neighbors, Fukien 
and Kiangsu, were dangerously strained. 
The Tupan of Chekiang, General Lu Yung- 
hsiang, belongs to the Anfu Party, which is 
opposed to President Tsao Kun and his 
Chihli supporters. Though a peace treaty 
was signed some time ago between Che- 
kiang and Kiangsu, where Tuchun Chi 
Shieh-yuan is High Military Inspecting 
Commissioner, it was feared that Marshal 


Chi would move in support of an invasion 
of Chekiang from Fukien Province, led by 
Tuli Sun Chuan-fang. 

The lives of foreigners in the interior 
continue to be in jeopardy. News, long de- 
layed, reported the capture on Nov. 17 of 
the remote City of Batang, on the Tibetan 
frontier in Western Szechuan, by Tibetan 
bandits. Five foreign missionaries and 
their families were stationed there. An 
appeal for aid from the Warden of the 
Marches was unsuccessful, for he feared 
that if he weakened his own forces he 
would be attacked by the Military Gov- 
ernor of independent Szechuan, General 
Liu I-chiu. Professor Bernhard Hoff, the 
American missionary who was wounded at 
the looting of Tsaoyang, Hupeh, on Dec. 
30, died of his wounds on Jan. 13. Mrs. 
Kilen, who was abducted by the bandits, 
was rescued on the following day. A Bel- 
gian priest, Father Van Praet, was cap- 
tured on Jan. 22 near Tokoto, Shansi, by 


bandits, who demanded, as a price of his 
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release, their enlistment in the regular 
army. At Supu, Hunan, Chinese soldiers 
looted and wrecked an American mission 
school. 

Conditions on the upper Yangtze and 
along the southern coast are still unsettled. 
A river steamer on the Yangtze was seized 
in Szechuan, Jan. 4, by bandits who had 
mingled with the passengers and who 
killed Captain Brandt, an Englishman, and 
two Chinese. A few days later, near the 
same place, four junks belonging to the 
American firm of Gillespie Sons were 
seized by bandits and held for ransom. On 
Jan. 22 the capture by pirates of the 
steamer Tailee, on the West River, Kwang- 
tung, was reported.- The pirates killed 
Captain Wilcox, an Englishman, and kid- 
napped nineteen Chinese passengers. 

In connection with the enforced cultiva- 
tion of the opium poppy which has been 
reported from several provinces, the Amer- 
ican Legation is said to have protested, in 
November, against the actions of the offi- 
cials in Fukien. The protest was based 
upon Article IX. of the Tientsin treaty of 
1858, which provided: “Hereafter those 
who quietly profess and teach these doc- 
trines [the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion] shall not be harassed or persecuted 
on account of their faith. Any person, 
whether a citizen of the United States or 
Chinese converts, who, according to these 
tenets, peaceably teaches and practices the 
principles of Christianity shall in no case 
be interfered with or molested.” It was 
pointed out that the cultivation of opium 
as enforced in Fukien was against the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. For some 
years past some of the military leaders 
have been replenishing their war chests 
with the proceeds of illegal opium produc- 
tion and sale. 


JAPAN 


A FTER several last-minute changes the 
“* Cabinet of Viscount Kiyoura was in- 
stalled on jaa. 7. The more important 
portfolios were assigned as follows: 

Baron K. Matsui—Foreign Affairs. 

Dr. R. Mizuno—Home Affairs. 

K. Suzuki—Justice. 

Baron Y. Fusyrmura—Communications. 

General I. Ucaki—War. 

Admiral H. Murakami—Navy. 
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As the Cabinet was supported only by 
the Kenkyukai Party in the House of Peers, 
it was generally expected that it could re- 
main in office for only a short period. 
Viscount Kiyoura sought the support of 
the Seiyukai Party, which controls the 
House of Representatives, and its rival, the 
Kenseikai Party, but neither would promise 
its support. An unexpected political de- 
velopment, however, served to prolong the 
life of the new Cabinet. 


The Diet reconvened on Jan. 22, but 
the lower house promptly voted to adjourn 
until Jan. 29, postponing the political crisis 
until after the imperial wedding. In the 
House of Peers, Foreign Minister Matsui 
characterized the treatment of Japanese 
residents on the Pacific Coast of the United 
States as “regrettable,” and added: “This 
problem is exceedingly complicated and 
delicate, and the Government’s intention is 
to put forth its best efforts, so the problem 
may be treated with full understanding and 
in a spirit of mutual respect on both sides. 
It is a matter of great pleasure that our 
relations with the United States continue 
to follow the path of traditional friend- 
ship.” He also dwelt at length on the 
Russian and Chinese policies, and stated 
that outside interference in Chinese affairs 
should be studiously avoided. “Japan,” 
he said, “with full respect for the spirit 
of the various treaties and resolutions 
adopted at the Washington Conference,” 
would take whatever measures were neces- 
sary in dealing with China. He expressed 
the hope that the Chinese people and Gov- 
ernment would cooperate in the establish- 
ment of a strong and unified Government 
with the least possible delay. 

In the meantime the political pot was 
boiling in Tokio. As has happened fre- 
quently in the past, a split occurred in one 
of the great parties. This time four of 
the leaders of the Seiyukai (Constitu- 
tional) Party announced their intention of 
withdrawing from the party and of form- 
ing a new one to support Viscount 
Kiyoura. For some time, ever since the 
assassination of Premier Hara in Novem. 
ber, 1921, the internal organization of the 
Seiyukai has been weakening. The new 
party took for its name the Seiyu-honto, or 
Original Constitutional Party, and accord- 
ing to last reports it could muster 148 
members of the House of Representatives. 
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Encouraged by this unexpected support, 
Viscount Kiyoura faced a hostile lower 
house. On Jan. 31, when Minister of Rail- 
ways Komatsu was replying to an inter- 
pellation as to Government responsibility 
for the attempted wrecking of a train on 
which three of the opposition leaders were 
traveling to Tokio, a disorderly scene oc- 
curred which led to the dissolution of the 
Diet and the precipitation of a new gen- 
eral election. There was still some doubt 
as to whether the present Cabinet would 
be able to retain office until the election, 
although it was more probable that it 
would make an effort to secure the election 
of a favorable majority in the lower house. 


The marriage of the Prince Regent, Hi- 
rohito, and Princess Nagato, eldest daugh- 
ter of Prince Kuni, was celebrated in the 
Imperial Palace at Tokio on Jan. 26. The 
ceremony was performed according to 
Shinto rites and was, in effect, an an- 
nouncement of the event to the imperial 
spirits which are enshrined in the Holy of 
Holies within the palace. A wedding lun- 
cheon followed, and on Jan. 29 a reception 
was given for the diplomatic corps. The 
people of Tokio gayly decorated their 
stricken city for the event and great crowds 
cheered the popular couple as they pro- 
ceeded to the Akasaka detached palace, 
their temporary residence. The official 
public celebration was postponed until 
later in the year. Following the unprece- 
dented attempt to assassinate the Prince 
Regent on Dec. 27, a Korean malcontent 
threw three bombs. at the Imperial Palace 
on the night of Jan. 5. None of them ex- 
ploded. These‘ manifestations of hostility 
toward the imperial house have aroused 
intense indignation among the mass of the 
people. 

Both the Government and the press have 
been alarmed by reports of proposed legis- 
lation which would further discriminate 
against Japanese in the United States. The 
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agreement, which foilowed the “school 
drafted by committees in the House and 
Senate, and the proposed constitutional 
amendment to deny citizenship to the 
American-born children of aliens ineligi- 
ble to citizenship, have revived suspicions 
which were allayed by the Washington 
Conference and by the generosity of Amer- 
ica at the time of the earthquake. On 
the one hand, the Kiyoura Cabinet intro- 
duced a bill in the House of Peers to re- 
vise the nationality law, so that Japanese 
acquiring citizenship in another country 
would lose their Japanese status. This 
would settle the problem of “dual nation- 
ality” which has aroused unfavorable criti- 
cism in the United States. On the other 
hand, the Government instructed Ambas- 
sador Hanihara to protest against the pro- 
posed immigration law as a violation of 
the “gentleman’s agreement” concluded 
between the United States and Japan in 
1907. It is understood that under this 


agreement, which followed the “school- 
children” controversy in San Francisco, 
the Roosevelt Administration undertook not 
to enact an exclusion law if Japan her- 
self, by the control of passports, would 


prevent the emigration of laborers to the 
United States. The Japanese Government 
contends that it has kept the letter of this 
agreement, which followed the “school 
even modified its practice in the case of 
the so-called “picture brides” in order io 
meet its spirit. As Japanese are permitted 
to enter and reside in the United States 
under:the treaty of 1911, the proposed im- 
migration law presents certain difficulties. 

An earthquake, ranking next in intensity - 
to the great one of Sept. 1, destroyed some 
thirty lives and caused great material dam- 
age on Jan. 16. The centre of the dis- 
turbance was in Sagami Province, to the 
southwest of Tokio, but some damage was 
inflicted in the capital itself. The inter- 
ruption of railway and other communica- 
tions was quickly repaired. 
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HE United States—-The naval dirigible 
Shenandoah broke from her mooring mast 
at Lakehurst, N. J., early in the evening of 
Jan. 16 in a fierce southwest gale. A crew of 
twenty-two officers and men was aboard at the 
time. Difficulty was experienced in getting the 
engines under way. Attempts to reach her by wire- 
less failed until 11:50 P. M., when she signaled, 
“We are now circling around the vicinity of New 
York.” A later message signed by Commander 
Pierce said, “All O. K. Will ride out storm. We 
think we are over New Brunswick. Holding our 
own. Verify our position and send us weather 
information.” With the aid of the naval radio 
direction finders, the position of the airship was 
closely ascertained, and after battling against a 
seventy-two-mile-an-hour gale the dirigible finally 
fought her way back to Lakehurst, arriving at 4 
A. M. on Jan. 17. The episode was regarded by 
naval authorities as absolute proof of the air- 
worthiness of the ship and the practicability of 
the proposed trip to the North Pole. Great credit 
is due to Captain Anton Heinen, the German 
Zeppelin expert, who manoeuvred the big ship 
back into the wind and brought her safely home. 
The officers and men who had this exciting ex- 
perience view the whole matter as a joke, despite 
the fact that the force of the wind was so great 
as to tear the nose from the ship, leaving it hang- 
ing to the mooring mast. Preparations for the 
North Pole flight were given impetus by this ex- 
ploit. Frailties in the mooring mast will be cor- 
rected, and for the purpose of the trip a mast 
will be built into the tanker Patoka, which will 
accompany the Shenandoah to Alaska. The tanker 
Ramapo will also gu to the Arctic as a supply 
ship for the venture. 4 
While en route to Vera Cruz under orders to 
protect American interests, the U. S. S. Tacoma, 
a 3,500-ton cruiser, grounded on Blanquilla Reef, 
a few miles from the city, on Jan. 16. It is sup- 
posed that the cause of the grounding lies in the 
changed lights at the entrance of the harbor. This, 
it is understood, was done. by the rebel Govern- 
ment. Word of the Tacoma’s plight was received 
by the American Consul at Vera Cruz, who 
promptly radioed Washington. The Navy Depart- 
ment immediately ordered the tugs Bay Spring 
and Alleghany to the Tacoma’s assistance, and the 
cruiser Richmond, flagship of Rear Admiral T. P. 
Magruder, to Vera Cruz to take over the Tacoma’s 
duties. The ship was badly grounded and it 
seemed almost impossible to save her. The 
weather became so severe that the tugs standing 
by the Tacoma were forced to take refuge behind 
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the Vera Cruz breakwater. Captain Sparrow or- 
dered his crew ashore and remained with his ship 
until he was killed by flying wreckage, fulfilling 
the finest tradition of our navy. Two radio men 
were killed by wreckage. Their bodies and that 
of Captain Sparrow were subsequently found. 

Because of the increased seriousness of the 
Mexican situation the Navy Department ordered 
the cruiser Omaha and six destroyers from the 
fleet at Panama to Mexican waters. These ves- 
sels have the siluation in hand. 

The revolution in Honduras is also causing the 
State Department some concern, as it endangers 
American interests. The cruiser Rochester, flag- 
ship of the Special Service Squadron, commanded 
by Rear Admiral J. H. Dayton, is at present at 
La Ceiba. On the Pacific side the fast cruiser 
Milwaukee has been ordered from San Diego to 
Amapala. 

Rear Admiral W. L. Rodgers, the senior officer 
of the navy and President of the General Board, 
retired from active duty on Feb. 8 after a career 
of fifty years in the navy. He was appointed to 
the Naval Academy in 1874. 

The combined army and navy manoeuvres off 
Panama came to an astounding close when the 
attacking fleet outgunned the fortifications and 
landed troops, which in turn captured the forts. 
The great 16-inch guns of the battleship Mary- 
land could have blown our supposedly superb 
forts from the map had it been desired. It is 
pointed out that, though the public has been given 
to understand that Panama is well protected from 
sea bombardment, there are practically no de- 
fenses there at all. It is proposed that the present 
Congress allow funds for the placing of the great 
16-inch guns taken over from the navy at Pan- 
ama, together with enough men to properly man 
the forts. 

The Naval Appropriation bi'l for the fiscal year 
beginning next July was reported on Feb. 9. It 
calls for an expenditure of $272,000,000, a cut of 
$4,500,000 on the budget recommendation and a 
cut of $23,024,000 on last year’s appropriation. It 
provides that work be continued on the badly 
needed ships at present under construction at a 
very slow rate, but makes no provision to bring 
America up to her treaty strength in cruisers or 
other craft. A feature of the report is the state- 
ment that the committee does not wish to start 
naval competition by providing new vessels to give 
America the position accorded her in the naval 
treaty. Japan, however, has laid down or projected 
since the arms conference far more cruisers than 
are in the United States Navy. As a result of this 
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bill there will be approximately three modern 
fast cruisers in the Japanese Navy to every single 
modern cruiser in the United States Navy. De- 
spite.the fact that America is far behind her 
treaty position in respect to men, the new bill 
holds the naval personnel to the 86,000 limit in 
force during the last two years. The report ex- 
cuses the committee for not advising the appro- 
priation of funds for the construction of cruisers 
on the ground that Congress has not authorized 
new cruisers. At the same time it refuses to allow 
the appropriation for submarines which have be 
authorized ever since 1916 and which are badly 
needed. The necessary funds for the flight to the 
North Pole of the Shenandoah are not approved, 
‘and naval aviation suffered a heavy cut below 
the budget recommendations. 

The British Empire—aAll attempts to raise 
the submarine L-24, which was rammed and sunk 
by the battleship Resolution off Portland on Jan. 
10, failed, and the crew is now considered as 
definitely lost. However, it is hoped that the 
vessel will eventually be raised and the salvage 
attempts are being continued. 

The new submarine X-1 passed through her 
trials and is said to be a signal failure. The 
vessel displaces 2,750 tons on the surface and 
3,500 tons submerged, having a surface speed of 
33 knots. Her battery consists of six 5.5-inch 
guns. Reports state, however, that the vessel was 
of an entirely experimental type and that com- 


plete success was scarcely expected. The faults 
brought out in the trials will be corrected in 
future vessels, and it is probable that the X-1 will 
be reconstructed to obtain the maximum effi- 
ciency possible under her design. Her attempts 
at high speed are said to have been most disap- 
pointing. She is the largest submarine in the 
world. 

A statement by Colonel Amery, First Lord of 
the Admiralty till a few weeks ago, brings to light 
the fact that the Baldwin Cabinet was about to 
propose a program of no fewer than fifty-two fast 
cruisers of the largest size permitted by the 
Washington naval treaty. together with other 
types. Six ships were to have been started this 
fiscal year. It is entirely . robable, however, that 
the original program of ©'x cruisers will be main- 
tained by the MacDonald Government. Despite the 
pacifist tendencies of the new Cabinet, it is 
pointed out that the public and private shipyards 
have practically been out of work since 1919 and 
that the men are demanding work in the form of 
Government contracts. The decline in private 
shipping to a point at which only four out of five 
bottoms are in use has had a very bad effect on 
British shipbuilding. Press dispatches would also 
seem to indicate that a batch of new and very 
large cruising submarines of the type that Great 
Britain so violently opposed at the Washington 
arms conference will be built with the cruis- 
ers. It is generally supposed that they will 





The U. S. S. Arizona in the Pedro Miguel Locks, Panama Canal, on arrival to take part in the 
fleet manoeuvres 
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be of a perfected type based on the general plans 
of the X-1. 

It is entirely probable that the Singapore base 
project will be continued with reduced funds be- 
cause of the attitude of the Dominions. It is also 
expected that the miltary and naval estimates 
will be slightly curtailed to conform to the poli- 
cies of the new Government. 


The Japanese Empire.—The personnel of the 
new Cabinet includes the names of Admiral 
Kikiuchi Murakami as Minister of the Navy and 
Lieut. Gen. Kadzanari Ugaki as Minister of War. 
It is now reported that the mine layer Katsuriki 
was badly beached near Tokio during the earth- 
quake. 

Under the new naval estimates 80,000,000 yen 
is to be spent in rebuilding the naval base at 
Yokosuka and 20,000,000 yen is to be spent on oil 
storage facilities. This last is most important, as 
approximately 90 per cent. of Japan’s naval oil 
fuel is purchased abroad and is stored in great 
tanks at the nayal bases. 

The construction of the large 7,210-ton cruisers 
is to be recommenced. The Kinugasa will be 
built at the Kawasaki plant at Kobe, the Furv- 
taka will be built by the Uraga Dock Company, 
the Aoba (or Aotaka) will be built by the Mit- 
subishi Company at Nagasaki and the final ship, 
the Kako, will be built by the Kawasaki Com- 
pany. 

The new 10,000-ton cruisers will carry 8-inch 
guns and will have catapults of the American 
type. The first ships, Miyoko and Nachi, will be 
started in April at the Yokosuka and Kure ar- 
senals respectively. No information is available 
concerning the other two 10,000-ton cruisers. 


As a result of the inquiry on the loss of the 
submarine 70, her commander, Lieutenant Ikeda, 
has been placed on the “waiting list.” The offi- 
cial report attributes the accident to the lack of 
knowledge on the part of the crew. A short time 
after this decision became known the Navy De- 
partment issued an announcement, which has 
caused considerable comment throughout the 
world, that all the submarines in the Kure dis: 
trict would henceforth have two commanders. 


The grand manoeuvres of the Japanese Army 
are now under way near Hokurika. The bases of 
operations are the Ishikawa and Toyama prefec- 
tures. The Kanazawa, Takata, Kyoto, Nagova and 
Osaka Divisions are taking part. 

According to press reports the Iwabana maga- 
zine blew up Dec. 14, 1923. 


Spain.—Two new cruisers, the Principe Al- 
fonso and Almirante Cervera, are under construc- 
tion at the Ferrol Navy Yard. They were de- 
signed by Sir Philip Watts, formerly of the Brit- 
ish Naval Construction Corps. Displacing 8.000 
tons, they will compare favorably with the largest 
ships in the cruiser class in other navies. The 
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speed is to be 33 knots and the battery eight 
6-inch and four 4-inch guns. Three flotilla lead- 
ers, the Churruca, Sandez Barcairtegui and Alcala 
Galiano, are also progressing rapidly. They will 
displace 1,650 tons, have a speed of 36 knots and 
carry a battery of five 4.7-inch guns. Three 1,200- 
ton destroyers and three large gunboats have re- 
cently been completed. 


According to press reports the German Krupp 
firm will establish itself in Spain. Advices indi- 
cate that an armor-plate factory will be built at 
Valencia and a gun factory at Barcelona. Under 
the terms of the Versailles Treaty it is not per- 
mitted to the Krupps to produce military mate- 
rial in Germany. 

Trubia and other Spanish arsenals are under- 
going modernization. It is expected that by the 
end of the year Spain will be in an efficient con- 
dition from the munitions standpoint. 


New barracks are being built for the army in 
all the principal cities, and, contrary to the re- 
ports received in this country at the time of the 
Primo de Rivera “revolution,” the conscripts are 
firmly behind the new military Government. 

A large Spanish naval commission is at present 
in the United States to purchase and inspect naval 
munitions and stores. 


Italy.—Reorganization is now taking place in 
the Italian Navy. All ships that do not contribute 
real power to the fleet are being scrapped. These 
vessels include battleships that could be retained 
under the naval treaty of the Washington confer- 
ence. The battleships Sardegna, Regina Flene, 
Vittorio Emanuele, Roma and Napoli will even- 
tually be demolished. Some cruisers and a num- 
ber of old torpedo craft are to be disposed of at 
a propitious moment. On the other hand, the 
existing fleet is being modernized to obtain the 
maximum efficiency. One by one the great battle- 
ships will go to the yards. The cruisers Permuda 
and Venezia have been under refit for some time, 
and as a result of the work on their engines can 
make their designed high speeds. 


In the Spezia yard a 4,000-ton steamer is being 
converted as an aircraft carrier. She is to be com- 
pleted in 1924 and will be the first ship of that 
type in the Italian Navy. An unconfirmed report 
has it that four new submarines for the Italian 
Navy have been contracted for by the Orlando 
firm and will be built at Spezia. In addition to 
these submarines the Italians propose to build 
four new destroyers and two cruisers at once. The 
emsers, which will displace 10,000 tons and have 
speeds of 36 knots, according to an announcement 
of Admiral Thaon di Revel, will be of a most 
advanced type. Their designs have yet to be com- 
pleted, however, and no contracts have been let. 


A number of small gunboats have hevn pur- 
chased for the Italian Navy during the past year. 


Brazil.—The Brazilian Government has pur- 
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chased th: British destroyer Porpoise, one of the 
fastest vessels in the British Navy during the war. 
This vessel has a legend speed of 37 knots and a 
displacement of 1,000 tons. She has been re- 
named Almirante Alexander de Alencar and will 
act as leader for the destroyer squadron. 
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The cruisers Bahia and Rio Grand do Sul are 
to be modernized and refitted this year. . British 
reports have it that the work will go to a British 
concern and at the same time American reports 
would indicate that the New York Shipbuilding 
Company of Camden, N. J., will get the work. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Tue Empire At War. Edited for the Royal 
Colonial Institute by Sir Charles Lucas. Volume 
II, 1923. Pp. 518. Price $8.35. Published by 
the Oxford University Press, New York. The 
second volume of five, which are designed to 
trace the growth of Imperial cooperation in war- 
time prior to the late war, and to give a record 
of the effort made by each unit of the Overseas 
Empire in, and to show to what extent it was 
affected by, that war. The second volume covers 
Canada, Newfoundland, West India, etc. 

War FINANCES IN THE NETHERLANDS UP TO 
1918. By M. J. Van Der Flier, LL.D. Pp. 144. 
Net $1.50. Published by Oxford University Press, 
New York. Contents: I. General Information Con- 
cerning the Netherlands; II. The Netherlands at 
the Outbreak of the War; III. Cost of the War 
for the States; IV. The Covering of the Crisis 
Expenditure; V. The State Budget at the End 
of the War; VI. The Influence of the War on 
the General Welfare; VII. The Influence on Dif- 
ferent Groups of the Population. 

Race ProsLemMs IN THE New Arrica. By the 
Rey. W. C. Willoughby, Professor of Missions in 
Africa in the Kennedy School of Missions, Hart- 
ford, Conn., U. S. A.; lately Principal of the 
L. M. S. Native Institution, Tiger Kloff, South 
Africa. A Study of the Relation of Bantu and 
Britons in those Parts of Bantu Africa which 
are under British Control. Pp. 294. Published 
by Oxford University Press, New York. $4.50. 

Tue REVELATION OF Gop In Nature. A dis- 
cussion between Rev. C. J. Shebbcare, M. A. 
Oxon, and Joseph McCabe, author, with introduc- 


tion by Prof. Clement C. J. Weeb. Published by 
G. P. Putnam Sons, New York. 210 pages. Price 
$2.50. The discussion is on the relative claims 
of Agnosticism and Religion by two distinguished 
scholars. 

EicHt Great American Lawyers. By Horace 
H. Hagan of Tulsa, Okla. Published by the 
Harlow Publishing Co., Oklahoma City. 293 
pages. The lawyers selected are Luther Martin 
(1744-1826), Wm. Pinkney (1764-1822), Wm. 
Wirt (1772-1834), Thos. Addis Emmet (1764- 
1827), Seargent Prentiss (1808-1850), Rufus 
Choate (1799-1859), Judah P. Benjamin (1811- 
1884), Wm. M. Evarts (1818-1901). 

A History or Icetanp. By Knut G. Jerset, 
Author of “History of the Norwegian People.” 
Published by the Macmillan Company, New 
York. 482 pages. Price $4.00. The author tells 
the Story of the Colonization of Iceland, the Or- 
ganization of the Government, the Introduction 
of Christianity, the Early Social Life of the 
People, the Discovery and Colonization of Green- 
land by Pioneers from Iceland and Their Voyages 
to the American Coast. In the final chapter he 
writes of the Scaldic song and Saga literature. 

THE Story or A Great ScHOOLMASTER. Being 
a plain account of the life and ideas of Sander- 
son of Oundle by H. G. Wells. Published by 
Maemillan Co., New York. 176 pages. It is a 
searching, analytical study of F. W. Sanderson, 
headmaster of Oundle School, of whom Mr. Wells 
writes: “I think him beyond question the great- 
est man I have ever known with any degree of 
intimacy.” 


DEATHS OF PERSONS OF PROMINENCE 


Dr. LutHer Emmett Hott, pediatrist, at Pe- 
king, China, Jan. 15, aged 55. 

Dr. Maurice Francis Ecan, diplomat and au- 
thor, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 15, aged 71. Dr. 
Egan wen distinction in his twelve years of ser- 
vice as United States Ambassador to Denmark. 

Epwarp G. Riccs, for thirty years one of the 
Jeading political writers of the nation, at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Jan. 17, aged 67. 

Cuartes H. Grasty, editorial correspondent of 


The New York Times in Europe, at London, 
Jan. 19, 

Marte ApDELAIDE, former Grand Duchess of 
Luxembourg, ruler of the duchy at the outbreak 
of the war when the German armies overran her 
realm, at Lenggries, Bavaria, Jan. 23, aged 27. 
Marie Adelaide abdicated in January, 1919, in 
favor of her sister and took the Carmelite veil. 

M. Ropzianko, President of the last Russian 
Duma in 1917, at Belgrade, Jan. 27, aged 64. 
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Tueopuit Braca, first President of the Portu- 
guese Republic, at Lisbon, Jan. 28, aged 80. Dr. 
jraga was one of the leaders of the revolutionary 
movement that overthrew King Manuel. He served 
as Provisional President from Oct. 5, 1910, to 
Aug. 4 of the following year, when Dr. Manoel 
de Arriaga was elected President. In May, 1915, 
he succeeded Dr. de Arriaga as President. Dr. 
Braga was widely known as an educator. 

Dr. Jacques Logs, eminent biophysiologist, at 
Hamilton, Bermuda, Feb. 12, aged 64. Dr. Loeb, 
who received his scientific training in Germany, 
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the land of his birth, was best known for his re- 


searches into the origins of life. He came to the 
United States in 1891, and since 1910 had been 
head of the department of experimental biology 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 

The Right Rev. Frepertc Witit1AmM KeEaror, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Olympia, Wash., at New Haven, Conn., Jan. 3], 
aged 68. 

Anprew W. Epson, educator, at Shrewsbury 
Mass., Feb. 1, aged 72. Dr. Edson served for 
twenty-five years in the New York school system. 
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This tooth paste increases 
the natural protective 
fluids of the mouth 


The glands of the mouth furnish natural protective 
cleansing for the mouth and teeth. 

Brushing the teeth gives only a temporary cleans- 
ing. ‘The acids of decay start forming again as soon 
as you hang up your toothbrush. 

But the mouth glands neutralize the acids as fast 
as they form-—flushing the mouth and teeth all the 
time. ‘This isthe safest and surest cleansing your 
teeth can have, for it is the method nature provided. 

It is necessary, however, to give the glands help. 
Our soft modern diet does not require sufficient 
chewing to keep them working. 


The gentle stimulation the salivary glands need 


Pebeco does more than clean the teeth temporarily. 
It gently stimulates the mouth glands so that they 
work normally. 

The alkaline fluids from these glands flow through 
the mouth in between the teeth where the tooth- 
brush cannot reach. neutralizing the acids as fast 
as they form. 

Pebeco leaves your whole mouth ina healthy con- 
dition—your gums, your palate—the entire oral cavity. 

Pebeco cleans and polishes the teeth. It cannot 
scratch the enamel or injure the edges of the gums. 
Pebeco is made only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. . At all 
druggists. 


CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE ADVERTISING SECTION 


Natural continuous cleaning 


not merely 
occasional brushing 


Sound white teeth are important to your 
appearance and they directly affect your 
health. Pebeco cleans and polishes your 
teeth as thoroughly as a dentifrice can. I/t 
leaves your whole mouth tingling wit’ 
cleanliness and health—stimulating the 
natural cleansing process to keep your 
teeth safe. 


Send coupon for free generous tube 


LEHN & FINK, Ine. 
Dept. H-1, 635 Greenwich Street, 
New York, N. Y¥. 


Send me free your new large sized 
sample tube of Pebeco, 


Name 
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Yriedman at his Steimay interpreting the Lazt arrangement- of the Tannhiuser Overture 


STEINWAY 


-THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS: 


“QINCE I have played your piano,” wrote 
Ignaz Friedman, “I have come to the 
conclusion that it is easy to be a good pianist, 
if one has a Steinway at one’s disposal.” ... 
This is Mr. Friedman’s gracious acknowledg- 
ment that the development of the Steinway 
piano has resulted in mechanical and 
structural improvements which are as valu- 
able to the amateur musician and the music 
lover as to the master pianist. The Stein- 
way loved so many years ago by Liszt and 
Wagner was but the herald of greater inspi- 
ration for musicians of alater day. A finer 


Steinway was ready when Paderewski, Rach- 
maninoff and Hofmann came to power. 
Still finer is the Steinway of to-day... . 
Through this development the original prin- 
ciples of Steinway construction have been so 
expanded and refined that the tonal beauty 
of the concert grand is now perfectly repro- 
duced in a smaller piano forthe home. It 
is this matchless tone that prompted Ignaz 
Friedman to write as he did about the Stein- 
way piano. It is the same tone that is an 
inspiration and a delight to those who have 
a Steinway in their homes. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10%, and the balance will 


be extended over a period of two years. 


Prices: 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 
$875 and up, plus freight. 
STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th Street, New York City 








